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German Dyes Should Arrive by January | 


Dr. Herty Successful In 
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American manufacturing 


ending with August. And 


extile industry is concerned, silk 


material imported which has 
in values. Raw silk imports 
ling August were $163,000,- 
nst $109,000,000 during the 
year, while the import price 
averaged $7.92 pcr pound 
per pound in August of last 
ight received during the cur- 
was 25,687,810 pounds, com- 
221 pounds during a similar 


. Tr} 
rease oO! 4 000,000. The 


this material is not only shown 


s, but also the increased use 
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also noted to Canada. Colombia is the only 
South American country that has increased her 
takings from this country, but Haiti’s tota! 


1 } 


shows a gain Of 3,862,611 yards, mostly in col 
ored goods. During the period under review 
Haiti took a total of 6,429,337 yards. 

In hosiery the business abroad shows a marked 
expansion. As against 3,477,291 dozcn pairs of 
cotton hosiery valued at $7,918,258 exported dur- 
ng the eight months ending August, 1918, there 
has been a total business during a similar period 


this year of 5,826,284 dozen pairs valued at 


$16,511,273. In cotton underwear the values 
(quantities not given) compare as_ follows 


1918, $1,726,078; 1919, $5,099,315. The total value 
cotton knit goods for the eight months is now 
re than double that of the same period in 1918 

Or $22,500,472, compared with $10,301,207 in 

1918. The countries responsible for the gain are 

Netherlands, United Kingdom (which is. the 

largest buyer), Canada, Brazil, Australia and 

‘other countries,” another indication that new 

markets have been gained for this product. It 

ficant that Argentina is practically the 


1 


country that has shown a decline and here 





the falling off amounts to practically a million 
dollars. Wearing apparel “for men and boys” 
and “for women and children” also indicates a 
growth of over a million dollars each. 

Turning to wool manufactures the record of 
export business while indicating a substantial 
increase, does not appear particularly encour 
aging as tar as totals are concerned. On the 
item of “cloths” an export business of 4,465, 
015 pounds as compared with 2,110,012 pounds 
in 1918, was done, while on dress goods the 
increase has been from 3,808,833 yards in the 
eight months of 1918 to 7,138,193 yards in 1919. 
The combined values compare as follows: 1918, 
$5,480,719; 1919. $11,236,721. The greatest ex- 
panse in the field of wool manufactures has 
been in the shape of wearing apparel. Values 
only are comparable. For “men and boys” the 
increase has been from $1,438,328 to $6,768,867 
while for “women and children” 1919 shows 
a total export of $1,650,499 as compared with 
$956,882 in 1918. The following countries’ are 
responsible for this gain: Italy, United King 
dom, Russia in Asia and “ other countries.” The 
destinations would seem to point to the fact that 
many of these shipments had been made for 
relief of destitute peoples. 

Probably the one article in the textile field that 
shows the greatest relative increase in the period 
f eight months is that of woolen rags. During 
1919 the volume of business amounted to 23,124, 
167 pounds valued at $4,076,809 as compared with 


89,736 pounds in 1918 valued at This 





dicates more than a return to normal export 
business in rags, due probably in large measure 
he « tion of rag stocks in foreign coun 
es est of the wat It also indicates 
¢ 1 ] + 
| Ss sl r l year 


TRULOSE factors who are contemplating taking ad- 

vantage of the present rate of exchange in im- 
portation of foreign products are said to be due for a 
disappointment. Considerable apprehension has 
been expresse d by some factors regarding the possi- 
bilities of bringing in German hosiery, for example, 
based on the low rate of exchange. However, this 
is said to be needless, as those who have had oeceasion 
to import dutiable goods have found themselves 
obliged to pay the ad valorem duty based on the 
previous, or standard value of the money of the 
eountry of origin, with which they have filed a 


protest pending a ruling which would permit them 
to pay a duty based on the depreciated exchange. 
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SIR A. H. DIXON HONORED 


Plans for Next World Cotton Con- 
terrence Cuonsidered at Dinner 
New Lork, Nov, lo--Pians tor tie 

next World Cotton Conference, to be 

held in Manchester, Eng., in June, 192i, 
were discussed in some detail at a din 
ner tendered to Sir. A. Herbert Dixon, 
president of the World Cotton Conter- 
ence, by Chairman James R. Mae Coll, 

Secretary Rufus R, Wilson and other 

ollicials of the New Orleans and World 

Cotton Conference, at the Union League 

Club in this city last evening. <As Si 

lierbert sailed for England today it was 

his last opportunity for some time to 
confer with the American officers, of 
whom Rufus R. Wilson, — secretary, 

Fuller E, Callaway and Russell B. Lowe, 

vice-president, and W. Irving Bullard, 

Jomt treasurer, were present. Plans 

were developed for the temporary finan 

cing of the organization, and permanent 
committees will be organized by the 

Ixecutive Committee to continue the 

important work started at the New 

Orleans Conference. Active direction 

of the work in this country will devolve 

in large part upen Secretary Wilson, 
and in Europe upon Secretary Frank 

Nasmith of Manchester, Eng. 

FULLER E. CALLAWAY PRESIDES 
James R. MacColl started the formal 
speaking of the evening by reviewing 
the accomplishments of the New Orleans 

Conference, prefacing this with a brief 

historical sketch of the efforts that had 

been made alone the same lines pre 
viously. He expressed the belief that 
the better understanding that had been 
developed between growers and spinners 
and the successful launching of a per 
manent organization, were the two great 
ccomplishments of the New Orleans 

Conference and are certain to result in 
st benefit to the whole industry. He 

expressed confidence that the permanent 
rganization would be = successful in 


1 





nating both international and do 
estic misunderstandings and jealousies. 
Mr. Mac Coll introduced Fuller E. Call- 
way as the toastmaster of the evening. 
nd the latter not only showed no evi- 
dence of his recent indisposition, but 
galed tl 


lose present with a fresh sup 
ply of witticisms to give point to sage 
lvice and opinion regarding the future 
f the World Cotton Conference and 
f business in general 

Sir A. Herbert Dixon, as the guest 
| honor, was the first speaker intro- 
luced, and his predictions regarding the 
mportant role to be played by the 
World Cotton Conference aroused the 
highest enthusiasm. He felt safe in as- 
suring his hearers of the hearty coop- 
eration of all the important organiza- 
ons of spinners and other cotton trade 
nterests in Europe, including the Inter- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa 
ns, of which he is president 
\ Irving |] 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
tacturers, and joint treasurer with Sir 
imes Hope Simpson of the World Cot 


nn Conference, outlined plans for n 


sullard, treasurer of the 


¢ 


g the league of cotton i 





t 
ng entity. with vast possibilities for the 
benefit of this world industry. He drew 
ention to the fact that, while plans 
financing the Conference were 
ipon contributions of member or: 


tions and of associate members botl 


rporate and individual,.it would be 


me time before such funds are avail- 


l ind that some method of tem- s of x S diffe 
porary financing w | have to be de g ( vork 
eloped his suggestion was t t thi 1 he es § tio 
tem] y hn n € nderw ten | t \ Ex t t 

teen f s individuals es D t Ne 

Among the er speakers were John Be l Details 
Rousmaniere, of the J. Sp lurne t st st 4s t 
Co who re inted eresting nad quest ] 1 

norous reminiscences the tri part 

road of tl Committe 1 Foreig 
Representation to the New Orleans Con- Phe party visi ‘ poet ‘ 
ference; Major T. Nuttall, managing ;, | powell, New Bed{ Fall R : 
director of several cotton mills in Eng- philadelphia. val 3 

\ S in the 6 s in this \ a 
time in t tat t the ‘ 
‘ became <¢, , Sta 
erican mule a ‘ , ' 
ad \ ( \ ¢ 
re il Lys. 40g <i 
Wilson, Vice-Pres sais ' ee ; ‘ 
] 1 P. Stevens ed to was r fants 
Col. Heywo It iad ' { 
f 7 etc ee 
hed 4 luct ready for the market 
REPORT OF VISIT inn anh oe al plants is beyond 1 
Bolton Spinners Speak Favorably ot ¢,j)) ; oe i acetals fais 
American Textile Mills sortan fics daa BeaespinT eelvenicts 

The six representatives of the Bolton 
nd District Managers’ and Overlookers’ 

\ ssociation visited cotton mills and ANNUAL WOOL MEETING 
text sch t ( nd Cat 
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uring Sept er as the guests Of Charles P. Nunn Elected President— 








Lord Leverl published a joint Amendment to Constitution 
report in which they speak very favor Boston, Nov. 10 The eighth 
ly of the s 1 schools visited eting of the Boston W Trade A 
They le ed t or 4 heir visit } a: 1 this el wis we 
howev« t ke them pess tic re ttended and \ | s t 
ding the future of the itton trad ut. Little except routine siness w 
f Lancashire nd Bolton in particu- transacted th exception = eral 
I Phe re severe criti t OFS ent t thre ( nstitut } W 
x meth a OIr gt V1 a 1 \ ) ess ti t] t e st 
ton as s ng t gN the 4 ctiv ember p shall ve b 
South engaged in the wool busi the Cit 
MILLS IMPRESS THEM FAVORABLY of Boston for a period of at least 
Noting the fact that | dern cot- Yé 
ton mills were visited in this country Secretary Perkins read tl for 
t report ivs The mills built 1 ting 1 immediat afte lt 
the spinning centers are mostly in large treasurers report which show ud 
units, many of them equipped by elec nce for the year of $1,230.81 | 
tricitv. Thev are not laid out on the Arbitration Committee reported 
same conservative lines w id in Lan vo cases brought before it and both sat 
ashire Much more room 1s allowed 1stact ily settled The House and | 
yr their operatives. The appearance of tertainment Committee was congratt 
the American modern cotton mill, inside lated on the splendid success atte 
ind out, shows very great care in col the annual dinner and the annual out! 


truction layouts, particularly S regards of the Association at Swan pscott 


lighting and heating The Transportation Committee's re 

The deputation 1s not inclined to port was listened to with considerable 
be pessimistic as regards the cotton ttention This department is rapid 
trade of Lancashire. and of Bolton in growing 1n 1 t ‘ nd in 
particular. They feel we have the best possess the most complete wool traiff 
trained and most skilled workpeople in 1m existenc During the year 49 import 
the world. This point our American ant conferences were held on rate a 
friends agree to Che textile trades freight conditions Reduced rates | 
however, have to be more thorough in been secured from many shipping point 
organization and determination if our and several concessions had been 
premier position in the cotton manufac- tained from 1 ilroad authorities. Eley 
turing world is to be maintained. There thousand dollars had been raised 

1 be no resting on out rs, and port of t rtmet 

hough Lancashire st le the wa The Me r i tt ret , 
the delegation are b d to admit t t deaths for t ‘ 7 t 
\merican manutacture } ne some 4 «lt ypped \ ‘ t 
\ ent cott 1 2 ls cid ne the i<° a t , { , 
t e | t t \ t P ' 


LATEST CABLE NEWS 

Bradford, Eng., Nov. 19 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Bradford 
rise in wool values resulted in further advance on all qualities of tops; 
70s now quoted at 156d; 60s super at 144d; 58s at 106d; 46s at 54d; 40s 
prepared at 42d. Very little business at these prices; users well cov- 
ered by existing contracts. Topmakers and spinners maintain strictly 
protective attitude. London sales show further advance on merinos and 
crossbreds; brisk foreign competition. Opinion here favors Govern- 
ment sales at Havre and Marseilles and larger quantities at Antwerp 
to ease congestion in London. 
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PRICE REVISION CENSURED 
Resolution in Dobson Case as 
Adopted by Woolen Men 
Resolutions, as adopted by the board 
of directors of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
disapproving the John & 
Dobson, and 
Kelly, Rafter & Co., 


course of 


James Inc., as principals, 
their selling agents, 
revision of 
for 


have been 


in declaring an upward 


prices on woolen fabrics which 


had 


placed in 


been 


the 


orders accepted, 


members and 
The text of the 


introductory, re- 


hands of 
made publie this week. 

resolutions, which, in 
the 


emanating 


history of the complaints 


the 


view 


from cloak and_= suit 
trade, follows: 

“At a meeting of 
mittee of the American 
Woolen and Worsted 
held Sept. 18, 1919, a complaint brought 


Woolen 


Industries by 


the executive com 
Association of 
Manufacturers 
before the Joint Committee of 
and Cloak, Suit and Skirt 

Messrs. E. J, Wile & Co., 
referred by that 
committee of the 


others, 
the 


association, 


and 
and committee to 
executive 
was reported. 

“The complaint, 
brought to the 


ciation by two directors, 


which was also 


the asso 


attention of 


grew out of a 


letter addressed to Messrs. E. J. Wile 
& Co. and others by John & James 
Dobson, Ine., under date of Aug. 35. 
which, after indicating that prices on 


then existing contracts would have to 
be revised, stated: 
“<‘The reason for this advance is that 


had to 


demands for increase in wages from our 


we have meet such continuous 


help, that we find it impossihle to manu 


facture goods at the prices ter which 
we are now selling them. 

“*This company takes the stand that 
the 


entailed 


more cloth at 
the 
would be entirely too great on account 


we cannot deliver any 


original prices, as loss 


of the labor condition which it was im 


possible to foresee or control at the 
time the original prices were made.’ 


“The directed 


the secretary to John & 


committee 
Messrs. 


to place before it a 


executive 
invite 
James Dobson, Ine 
statement of their position, which they 
subsequently did in a letter dated Sept 


19, 1919, from which the following is 


an excerpt: 
‘In reply, beg to state our position 


These orders were all taken and con 


firmed by our agents in New York, sub 


ject to strikes and labor trouble of 


every description beyond our control. 
We had three advances in wages and 
some strikes, which caused this letter 
to be. sent. The advance in wages 
alone would be 40 per cent Then the 
change from a 54-hour week to a 48 
hour week. All these were bevond our 
mtrol, and that was the reason the 
tter was sent.’ 

The executive committee, at a meet 


ne held 
olved to report the 


Oct. 1919, unanimously re 
matter to the 
of directors, recommending § acti 
the board in 
ind IV of 
‘The board of 
the consideration § of 
14, 1919, and by 
resolution, copy of which the secretary 
John 
invite 
of the 
to meet the criticism 
action. By letter, 
Messrs. John & James 


accordance with 


the constitution 

directors held a special 
for 

Oct. 


meeting this 


matter unanimous 
was directed to transmit to Messrs 
Dobson, Ince.., 

them to attend a special meeting 
hoard on Oct. 29 
made upon their 
dated Oct. 29. 


& James voted to 
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Dobson, Ine., requested a postponement 
oi this meeting, owing to the illness ol 
their Lhe 


pustponement Lo 


representative, president 


thereupon authorized 
NOV. vO. 

“At the Nov. 6, Messrs. 
John & James Dobson, Inc., were repre- 
sented by J. VD. nelly their 


agent, wi by letter to the secre ary, 


meeting held 


seiiih 


authorized to represent thei, 


*'The 
ol the act 


evidence represented in delense 


ion taken did not, in the opin 


ion of the board, Justily it 
Lhe board thereupon unanimously 
voted the following resolutions: 
“*Whereas, under article ll and LV, 
section 5, of the constitution, 1t becoines 


the duty of the American Association 


of Woolen and Worsted Manutacturers 
to maintain and preserve contractual 
obligations fairly entered into by its 


members with their customers, and to 


establish “fairness, and ce! 


the 


uniformity 


tainty in customs and usages” of 


those engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of woolen and worsted fabries, and, 

“*Whereas it is the conclusion of the 
board of directors, after careful con 


sideration of the evidence of Messrs. 


John & James Dobson, Ine., submitted 


mn their behalf by their appointed 
representative, that the action indi- 


cated in their letter to he trade, 
dated Aug. 15, 1919, is contrary to the 
intent and purpose of article Il and 
article 1V, section 8, of the constitution 

‘It is resolved that the conduct and 
actions of Messrs. John & James Dob 


son, Ine, as 


Messrs 
ent be dis 


principal, and 
Kelly, Rafter & Co., as ag 
approved and condemned as unjust, un 


lawful and subversive of the objects and 


purposes for which the association was 
established, and 
‘It is resolved that Messrs. John & 


James Dobson, Inc., as principal, and 
Messrs. Ke Ilv, Rafter & Co., as agent, 
be and they here e ce red there 
for, and 

‘It is resolved that copy of these 


resolutions be 
the Soa a a 
Mess1 

Messrs 


John & James Dohson, Inc., and 
Kellv, Rafter & Co 


npe-T ? thy 1 t+ ’ 
ee ( isso i 


LONDON SALES 


An Improved Demand for Cross- 


breds. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Lonpon, Oct. 20 he seventh series 
rf ke of Government wool com- 

enced in Lor on M lay, when 
there wa lat ttend f buyers 
trol me ind ( nt es 
Many well-know \ é sé 
tives had, howe t d home since 
t] loubt be "1 

I I p liecy the ( r ment l 
] ppit 1 ( t Boston f 
S t) e t er sre [| here < ” , 
“4 Hh” ty 
, n of fine | now 
that ed Stat S ort ( 
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T) 1 rt 1 ! eT co 1 
suitable r the Yorkshire trade I 
thes¢ witl t r competit t 
rice whi were t al t ia i 
with the closing t the preceding 
series Thi it a rate ndicates a 
check in the upward movements wl 
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have been so regular during the past few 
Faulty sorts, for the 
carbonising trade were in keen request 


months 


suitable 
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tile Alliance, Inc., will be returned pro rata. 
5. Liability 

All purchasers ordering vat dyes under 
tl pan must indemnif and agree to 
! ha ss the Text Alliance, In« 
i ts « I igents and employees from 
al 1 all clai or jiabilitie arising in 
vith importations, sales or 
es of t vat dyes covered by this 

ers’ risk and ex] 
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WILL SHIP MERINOS ONLY 


Britain 


Market 


ol 


Endeavors to 
Conditions 


American 


Meet 


Nov. 19 In reply to rep 
n le by Harry Hartl y, who 
t in charge of the Colonial 0] 
m by the British wool controller, 
t sh G wvernment have announced 
ention to ship no tu r quan 
f Australasiar ed wools 
ted States for sale by auction 
000 bales ar ilready en rout 
s will be the last shipment un 
eneral condition of the Amet 
irket should change very con- 
\ Merino w s to meet pres 
manufacturing needs will probably 
“1 | od a6 on ' 
ment already entered into 
statement as given out by Mr 
is as follows: “T have been 
bv the British Government that 


ir present 


quantities 


in 
of 


tention to ship no 


Australasian cross- 
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bred wools to the United States for sale 
by 


ot 
approximately 


auction. Quantities crossbreds 


already shipped 


I 
to ]j 
ning from 58s downwards, 
for 


due 


amount 


to 12.000 3,000 bales, qualities run 


These will not 

The 
Westme 10th 
s bringing 12,080 bales of wool, mostly 
Details of 
later. 


he offer sale until next year. 


ath, about December 


merimnos, be 


qualities will 
Frank M. Windeler, 
i onipanied ; Mr. Goldie re 
Mr. Thomas Adri 
Nov. 15.” 


annouiced 
(who 
the 


DY 


sailed 


on 


MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


Southern Textile . Exposition, 
Plans Permanent Show 


Inc., 


Plans for the establishment of a cot 


t exchange e being 
t Southern l¢ ile Ex 
t [his is to be housed in 
e Southe fextile Hall on West 
Was t tres Greenville, S. (¢ 
1 ery the entire Sout! 
S] 1 be sold to manufacturers 
I l hi i W » will hus ] ive 
| t to s t] r equipment 
e yé I I le inufacturers 
ll the South will be invited 
t t ] e € e is —p inned 
] | enough so that the buvet 
1 t ip his mill un sing] 
it 
i i int \ not upe S¢ le he 
> t tile X] t 1 Phe lat 
} " 1 eve two vears. and 
t é the building w b 
te t t time lh < ] ddi 
t | r ts s I ers may 
+ Se ] 


FOR DRY CLEANING WOOL 


Powdered Gypsum Used in Mineral 
Process by New Company 


nited States Wool Company 


( new corporation which 
! een organized to use a dry process 
g wool. Powdered gypsum 





S ¢ ed l € 1 MAC er) has 
tructed for tating the wool 
that the.mineral will permeate t 
the 
I ts e b ing ¢ st cled t pres 
ent in ¢ I Wy d Philadelphia 
the purpose of demonstrating th 
( Pe ~P 3s Lhe l 
ss t wool p essed in this 
nat ¢ ks Wu less than bv wet 
uri thre t 1 the t e co! 
S | eing much les 
| pl mentioned being built 
In units w capacity of ten tons | 
S n uthorized « ipital 
f $10,000,000, consisting of two mill 
] s at $5 each, organized under th 
law \1 1 Halsted Ritter of 
Denver, Col., the preside ft the com 
\ t present in the East examin- 
Ing t t] possibilities yr dey ‘lop 
ent 
Textile ‘“* Movies Abroad 
| D N.C Ilosiervy Mulls 
on a | t Bi I 1 
Washington, D, ( S p'eted 
ture reels showing the D 
| ts M ( ¢ c sidered 
t | espect to u 
: king ¢ itions he 
pict s will es 1 tl ehout t 
vy and t Bureau of Economics 
has als sked permission to send one 
of the ms to Australia, to be shown in 
Melbourn e, Sydney, Brisbane and other 
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CHILD LABOR DECREASE 


Few Southern Mills Retain Labor 
Amenable to Tax 

D. C., Nov. 21.—Child 

labor in the United States has decr¢ 


WASHINGTON, 


ised 
hild 


more than 40 per cent, since the chil 
labor tax provision of the revenue act 
vent into effect Aprif 25, last. This act 
levied a tax of 10 per cent. on the net 
earnings of plants employing children u 

der fourteen years, or between fourteen 
nd sixteen for more than eight hours in 


the production of commodities 


interstate 


Reports Oo! 


entering 
commerce, 
al 


announced today, indicate 


intern revenue bureau 
agents, it 
that the 


in the cot 


was 
has occurred 


ton mill industry of the south- 


greatest decrease 


ern states where, it, was said, more than 
85 per cent. of the mills now are oper- 
iting on a basis that exempts them from 
the child la ta Marked reduction 
in child labor also was reported, it was 
said, in the coal mining and canning in 


its, particularly cot 


] 
plat 


ton mills, have discharged all children 
under sixteen years of age, the report 
said, rather than adjust the operations to 
eight-hour day 
\ction of employers in avoiding the 


tax liability, it was said, indicated a gen- 


eral expectation that the constitutionality 
of the provision will be upheld by the 
Supreme C¢ De 

5 on appeal trom a permanent 
tion granted by the North Carolina 
ct court last May 


yirt 
ull 


when 
| 


it comes up 


distr 


CHINA TAKES LEAD 


Receives Greatest Amount of Our 
Textile Machinery 
China has superseded Japan in first 


place in the list of countries rec eiving 
textile the 
ot former 


our machinery. During 
1919, the 
took $608,461 worth, as against 
August, to the 


monthly list of exports compiled by the 


month September, 
country 


525 in according 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com 
merce. Second place is held by Canada 
with $306,769 worth, a significant gain 


over August's figure of $139,356 for that 


country Japan’s purchases showed a 


remarkable decrease, taking only $238.- 


worth in 


29] September as against 
$602.346 worth in August. England 
dropped from $324,777 in August to 


$108,053 in September. 
The total value of textile machinery 
exported during September was $1,371 


> > 


923, as compared with $1,753.168 in 
August. Details of exports by coun 
tries are as follows: 

Countr Doll 
Der rk ) 
| 17.0 
i 180 
1 ra 
XN her la 1 g 
So : 
¢ en 7.07 
England 108 
c . 30 
MI 4 
M é I t 
NX f r T lor g 
c 
H 
Ar 6,f ) 
Rr 41 
( 774 

27,94 
\ 1.486 
( 608,461 
( Cc} 4.713 
Ch < 11 
H gk 411 
Tapan 928 


Anstr 1 12,757 
Rr h West Africa . . 7,463 
Ter ic} S } Afri 950 
Po gues Africa . ‘ 2,757 

Total 1,371,923 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Twefth Annual Meeting of Ameri- 
can Institute at Savannah 
The annual 
Americ of 
neers is to be held in Savann 
to 6, 


twelfth meeting 


Institute Chemical 
h, Ge 


This meeting being held in 


in 








Dec. 3 


the South will have a voted 


program 


de 
A 


to southern chemical industries. num 
ber of papers and addresses along tliese 
lines will be delivered and by means of 
excursions the industries of Savanna 
and vicinity will be shown 

The entertainment will also be char 


cteristically southern, such as selections 
by a negro minstrel club on Wednesday 
At the 


southern dishes 


€ vening 
At 


with the De 


dinner Friday 
be 


rangements have been made 


evening. 


will served 


Soto Hotel, which is one of the finest 
hotels in the South, for the entertain 
ment of members and guests 


Institut: 
1 daily on the Seaboard 
New Yi Monday, 


:04 p. m.; Philadelphiaa 


The train selected the 
Spe cial 1s No 
\ir 


Mec. I, 


as 


Line, leaving irk 


1919, at 2 


at 4:03 p, m., Baltimore at 6:30 p. m., 
and Washington at 9:00 p. m. By tak 
ing this train members may see the Pine 


and the charactersitic southern 
of North and South 


Connections with this tra 


Belt 
scenery Carolina 


in may also be 
made by taking the Congressional Lim 
ited leaving New York at 3:25 p. m., a1 
at Washington at 8:30 p. m. 


Institute 


riving 
most cor 
invitations from not only the local 


hemists in Savannah, but also from t 


Che has received 


9 


various organizations and 
\ hearty wel 
for all who attend. Entertain 


both the men and the 


mayor and 


clubs 
assured 


come is undoubtedly 
ment for visiting 


lies is being provided f 


1 
MT 


House Passes Dye Bill 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19 
House yesterday passed a Joint 
the 
portation of dyes into the United States 
January 15 Che 
introduced in the House on Monday by 


The 
Reso 
lution continuing the control of im 


until resolution was 


Representative Green of Iowa and fav- 
orably reported by the Ways and Means 
The 


which is exactly like the one introduced 


Committee vesterday. resolution 


n the Senate by Senator Penrose, chair 
of the 


follows: 


man Finance Committee is as 


That notwithstanding the prior te 


mination of the present war, the pro 
sions of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, approved Oct. 6, 1917, and of any 
proclamation of the President issued in 
pursuance thereof which prohibit or 


control the importation into the United 
States of dyes or other products derived 
reetly or indirectly from coal tar 


ire 


Jan. 15. 1929.’ 


ntinued until 


Deny British Export Prohibition 


Reports have recently been current 
e trade to the effect t! expo 18 
f tton yarns would in all probability 


he forbidden by the British Government 
HW. M Philadel 
American representative of Me 
Connel & ( Ltd., Manchester, England 
manufacturers of fine 


Therefore Remington, 


phia, 
‘oO 
cotton yarns, 
ibled this company asking if there was 
iny basis for this report. { reply was 
received on Monday, Nov. 16 as follows: 
“We not 


hibited exportation cotton yarns 


have heard anything of pro 
Think 


vour information is incorrect.” 
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THE FRENCH SITUATION 


Effect of Depreciated Exchange and 
Lack of Transport and Coal 











One ot i ren correspondents 
writes ‘ Business t Is loes not 
look very promising f rth 
United States or [Engl ew ( 
orders from | é int of ex 
change, al l 0 pl ( I An ica a 
l Ss te 1b t 

ere thi \W isines 
Chere e | S I rders t O1Vve 
ut I fear t Ge y will get t 

’s shai Chis t b ondered 
it on ( t of t low \ of the 
mark The Minist of Reconstitution 
s placing large orders in Germany tft 
looms much to the disgust of the Eng 
lish makers wl thought they had 

« nice thing in t t line 

| have seen a number of copies ot 

ur French Catalogue f Ameri 
Machinery and Supplies in different of 


tices and it is very highly thought of in 
this country and will prove to be of 
great assistance in pl g orders 1f 
ditions change.” 

OTHER CAUSES OF DELAYED BUYING 
Another correspondent writes: “ Cor 
mercial relations between France and the 
United States have not developed as 
rapidly as was expected and you are no 


doubt disappointed in the 


that more orders have not been place 
I fear Americans do not realize 
situation after four and a half years « 
war. Having been through the whol 
war as a captain of artillery and trav 
eled over the whole wat me from 
Ypres to Luneville, I can assure m 
friends in America that only those who 
have seen the state of devastation it 
whole North and East n | ce can 


understand why it ssible to 


build in one year or two There are no 
more houses, no more railways, no more 
roads, no more trees In the northern 
manutacturing portions, 100,000 houses 
must be ruilt igain One very great 
lificulty in re-establishing the factories 
is that the rail ds have not sufhcient 
irrving capacity to bring the vari 
materials that e required, In Epinal 
i cit very little tou ed by the wa 
eleven n Ss ( topp d tod want 
f cotton whicl t H e but not 
re nsported Many t the mills a 
rt \“\ | instead of ¢ for fuel 

est clit Ss vill tak ii y 

a 1 1 ts] 4 Sandame 
rroblen t orta 1 l 
struction are set 1, I do sce 1 

pe ) Ve tive ] vit t 
l'nited State 
ania 


SEEK WAGE ADVANCE 


New Bedford Operatives Want 25 


Per Cent. Increase 


New Beprorp, M Nov. 18 An 
nerease of 25 per cent in Wages is to 
be requested of the manufacturers” by 
the textile operatives of New Bedford, 


this decision having been arrived follow 


ing a joint conference between the Tex 
tile Council of this citv and the Textil 
Council of Fall River rhe present 
agreement between the manufacturers 
and the operatives, which went into 
effect last June for six months, expires 
on the first of December, and it is re 
quested that the new seale go into 
effect on that date 

The demand for an inerease of 25 
per cent. is as high as has ever been 
requested by the operatives In June 
of last vear this amount was sought 
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the manufacturers compromising w VS were é 

a grant of 17'4 per cent., followed by y ‘ ‘ a ( 1. 

15 per cent. in June of this year In Wale <tile R 2 ( Bos 

the last four years the operatives in Pro-( \rt | Ne 

New Bedford have received 107.7 per | repres te ; ( 

cent., and the per cel now aske S e1 ( \\ 

it granted, would bring the advance to \feG ‘ eed 

approximately 160 per cent. over SC by Du | sa 

scale paid in 19 \n operative who Sales rt 

Vas receiving $10 pe Week Tour years te | i ‘ S 
14 ‘ 

\ I a 4 tic 925.90 vear, e LN € 
new rate, While the annual pay ro \ P vy M \ 
the textile plants of New Bedford 

would be increased from $33,500,000 to Phila. Textile School Expansion 
S42, 000,000, o7 1 matter of SS00.000 \\ i fu en ition of the 
weekly, and would alfect 2,000 opera : n sity for expansion au 
tives in this city ilone creased { — ‘ Philadel) 
Textile Sel 1, met f th Alu 
DELTA KAPPA PHI \ n of 1] have 
ited a vemer t n | 
Boston Alumni Chapter Organized attenda the Phila ae 
By Textile Men Schor vea { irgest 
r Lowell, New Bedford h th ition. with a 
Philadelphia textil 1 met I 1 lars n er of apy ints turm i 
1 a Boston Alumni Chapter of the’ becau of the ick of room In \ 
Delta Kappa Phi fraternit well of the gener demand from t ! 
ttended meeting held at the Uni it try for men trained along the pr 
Co B ton, I Nov | trat lines of the vols eu lum. the « 
ty lready 1 lun ipte ‘ of tl Alumni Association t 
New Bedford 1 Phil Iphia, and tl fore have laid plans whereby ne i 
g \ number of men in Boston made funds mav be secured t t, eq 
t iniaztion there a logical develop- maintain a suitable building to prov 
ent for t owing needs of this inst 
\n excellent dinner was served at. tion | plan | heen approved 
6.30 o'clock, and at 8 o'clock the bu the Board of Ty of the Penn 
iness meeting was opened with Everett vania Museum and School of Industri 
H. Hinckley, formerly head of the Art. of which the Textile School i 
New Bedford textile school chem part \ committee will eonfer aft 
try and dyeing department, in the early ite with a committee from 
hair. Mr. Hinckley outlined the Alumni Association, of which Williar 
ects of the new association, and gave IH Richardson, Philadelphia is 
1 résumé of the organization and act hairman, after which plans will 
ties of the other alumni chapters laid for the campaign 
| 
| | - . 
nquiries About Export Trade 
| Publishers of Textile World Journal will be glad to print in this column in 
quiries respecting various details of the export trade which they receive from week 
to week. Under no circumstances, however, will they be held responsible for the 
financial standing or reliability of the firms or individuals making the inquiries 
| Those desiring further information should address the New York office of this 
al, Export Editor, referring to the number attached to the specific inquiry. 
NEW YorkK, N. ¥ L. Acebes is in boilers, 1 haft hit 
this country for the purpose of mak d drying machin | nd car 
ing investigations and purchases of u machinery, spint frame oO 
machinery for a cotton mill to be es dd r and finishing apparat | 
lished in British Columl I lectric 1 tit installation, whi Ww 
| | lquarters t | ost pla pp rately £65,000 
fice of R Medina, exporter, 128 
Water street, New York City. Catro. } 
Hl 
] \ ‘ 1 ¢ ‘ rs of 1 
lo the | 1 cle et ‘ vith ur 
\ Norwegian 1 ( e would like to get in touch vw 
tan Ame al ture \1 n ¢ rte We could 
‘ 1, \ 
— rie ’ ( laree ce su e it 
: 1 t estec { placi t h Ja 
‘ ' iow 
mo k, Oct ’ 9 
J. Briggs & Co, B Ltd, « ‘ublishe 
Garden Street Mills, Bradford, England U \ust esentat 
re desirou receiving f 1 Ar tant t with t 
in firms quotatior or textile 1 hit tile terest 1 At 
y and other equipment their plant put t t ¢ 
at Marki, near Warsaw, Pol | Chi I turer u 
machinery they are unable to get fro i me ts and twe 
British concerns in less than from six He vant es, es 
to seven months Br s & Co ave P pective ive! ly Ss 1 
large woolen and worsted mills neat essel vw Y( | are sp 
Warsaw, where before the war they t 
employed about 3,000 operatives. Th In event le p nt w 
enemy removed a large part of the made by lett 0 lit in f I 
machinery to Germany, and destroyed shipper and available in New York bar 
everything they could not take away o1 against pping docum t 
did not want. Consequently the mill [hose who ar nterested may 
will have to be completely re-equipped. dress our Australian representative 
Everything will have to be replaced t (1037 


he 


hi 
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ter of the American Legion, Col. 
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( ( et prot 
\. Leger worsted yarn me} 


want, Philadelphia, returned last week 


trom Europe, where | has been for the 
i ( lhe 1 i con panied by Mrs 
| c During that time, Mr. Legye 
ed th arious parts of England 
i S] 1 Sil t in fran 
susiness conditions abroad he reported 
1 ( I hbo " Lio 
( thing but satistactor High 
pr ‘ Is ! rted pre ilen Ol 
commodit Ss 
}. \ ( te le 
| Cal n 
) to id cle Ip] 
Ne ) S \ ward 
S t ( ric I el 
f it 1 
c 1) rift 


\ | eft cd m- 
I l | lel 
t S Va 
( k ( ell day 
( r pportuniti¢ 
( ll-known lt 
| | | s succeeded Alex 


eace re | cepte 
¢ p ( ( ot tl ton ( 
, ( in. Printi ( 
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nt of the Bristol Manufacturing Co., 
if Mass., to become super- 


ntendent of the cotton department of 





e Newmarket (N, H.) Manufacturing 
( 

Harold Smith has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Watts Mill, 
Laurens, S. C., to enter the clothin 

isiness at Greenville, S. C, 

C, L. Gilbert has resigned as superin 
tendent of the Franklin Mills, Gre 
Ss. C., and has become superintendent 
of the Darlington (S. C.) Manufacturing 


W. L. Goodwin has resigned his posi 
tion as superintendent of the Acworth 
Hosiery Mills, Aeworth, Ga., and a 
‘epted a similar one with the Pryor 
Hosiery Mills, Jasper, Tenn. 


G. A. Buchanan has resigned as sup 


Wilfrid Halle, who has been employed 
l months as cloth inspe 
tor at the Garner Print Works and 
Jeachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., is 
now in charge of the cloth analysis and 
testing department at the Racine (Wis 
\uto Tire Co 


David Rennie, overseer of the twist- 
Stillwater 
Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I., for the 
past two years, has severed his con 


nections with that ce mpany 


James Gilfoyle has become overseet 
f carding for Hall Bros., Norwich, 
Cont Ile comes from the Norwich 
Conn.) Woolen C 

ae anphet has iccepted the posi 

1 Ss second 


d hand in the spinning 
tor the Pioneer Mills, Pittsfield, 


\I lle comes from Clinton, Mass 
J hn H Scully has taken charge as 


overseer of weaving at the Dunn 
Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. Mr 


Scully comes from \mherst, N. hy 


louis Dicks has résigned as overseer 


weaving at the Dunn Worsted Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., to accept a similar 
sition with the Andrews Mills, Phil- 
delphia. Upon leaving the employ of 


the Dunn Worsted Mills, Mr. Dicks 


presented with a purse of gold by 


el ployes 
Joseph Ridings, overseer of finish- 
ing for D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket. 


R. I., for the past two years has re- 


cepted the position 


s overseer of spinning, spooling id 


twisting for the Imperial Cotton Co 


Walter Oliver has accepted the posi 
n as superintendent for the Bound 
Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mills. 

William Paisley has accepted tl 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Bound Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mills 
Rutledge has become ovet 


eer of weaving for the Bound Brool 


her has accepted the 
p e1 ‘f spinning and 
twisting for the N mill of the New 
York (N. Y.) Mills 

N. S. Brouillette, overseer of spinning 
and twisting at the No. 2 mill of the 
New York (N. Y.) Mills, has been } 
promoted to the position as superin 
tendent of the company’s No. 1 mill 
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es R. Mac Coll, chairman; J. D. 
ett, vice-chairman; John T. Scott, 


uarmMan ; Sidney a. West, treas 


fexas; John F. Clarl 
a ri Dubose lennes ( 
| J yrt Rhode Island 
Cali Harv J 
(it ¢ Ls: 8 Justiss, | A. | 
1 ¢ \\ t« i | gs 
i ts \\ M lla VCW 
| \. J Minnesot \ 
2 1 husetts Ji 5 
Sieg t, New Yorl I] s W. § 
n \ I Leds B ote 
| Dal ( | jal lex Ss 
\\ Soe ps Louis WW 
G. 1 , le eC J}. S. Want 
ker, Sou ( I 
At the s g t s det 
ed pp ta \ nimnitt of | 
Rey entation w 1s ld visit 
| lor the purpost interest 
] I organizatl f s] rs 
tto1 ere s and this committes 
ed Fuller E. Callaway, 1 
(a v¢ (y S cl 1 ( with \\ 
Irvir Bullars S tat uled fe 
| 1 st M 1 was highly su 
( n its eit t secure epresen 
tat ft spinnet 1 other interest 
identified with the trade in allied and 
utral countries They had tl hearty 


co-operation from the inception of thei 
ir A. Herbert Dixon, who was 


ter elected president of the Interna 


ti lederation and of rat 
Nas editor th l¢ x tile in 

Mat ester Eng who is the Eu pe 
secretat ft newly organized World 
Co n t< 1 (Org 1 ti 4 
| x pinne > \A l l een 
warm to the Conference idea until ap 
proached by the committee, were ult 
lately won over, and the delegation 

ver 100 Europ spinners, merchant 
nd bankers who ttended the New 
Orleans Conference could hardly have 
een 1 representaliy 
EFFECTIVE WORK OF NEW ORLEANS ME)? 


There was intense rivalry between 


New Orleans and Memphis for the 


Hor ot entertaining the ( ton ( 
erence, but the for: y won it 
\ ll mare ( vot New Or1 
] t only the nk 
1 the ( niere € ] p id p ( 
t l Hl of the Ils, f ed the 
| Is 1¢ the e¢ 
ened many of lubs t 
a tee ac le and t- 
‘ ‘ ‘k 


something of the personal quality that 


usually differentiates southern hospi- 


tality from that of other sections of the 
country; it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that New Orleans, like New York, 


Richmond and some other cities, has 
made a business of handling conven- 
tions and has it systematized to such a 
nicety that the personal element has 
me somewhat mechanical; it is 
there nevertl 





ieless for anyone who will 
ike the trouble to test it. Officials of 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
her leading cotton merchants played a 
very important part in the organization 
f the Conference and its deliberations, 
s well as in entertaining the delegates 
Sidney Y. West, John F. Clark, Edgar 
B. Stern and William B. Thompson 
were members of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Walter Parker, A. W. McLellan 
and Alpheus C. Beane, were members 
of the Committee on Foreign Represen- 
tation; Col. William B. Thompson was 
president of the Conference and Emile 
V. Stier was executive secretary, whil 
hompson and John M. Parker 

were among the speakers. Even more 
important was the service performed 
yy New Orleans men in helping, through 
their personal acquaintance, in develop- 
ing a better understanding between 
growers and spinners; but it was some 


f the leading growers and southern 


bankers who were still more effective 
in this connection, men like J. Skottowe 
Wannamaker, FE \. Calvin, Harvie 
Jordan, John T. Scott, T. F. Justiss, 
Charles L. Tarver, John A. Simpson 


nd L. K. Salsbury 


MEMPHIS ENTERTAINED CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


\lthough Memphis was denied the 
privilege of being the Conference city, 
she did herself proud in entertaining 
the special delegation of over 300 north- 
ern and foreign spinners who visited 
that city on their way North from New 
Orleans \t the time Memphis retired 
in favor of New Orleans her represen- 
tatives had extended the invitation for 


this visit, and the entertainment could 


hardly have been more cordial and in- 
structive if the Conference had actually 
been held there. In addition to lun- 
heon at the Memphis Country Club and 

nquet in the evening, the party were 

rded an opportunity to inspect the 
plant of the Memphis Terminal Cor- 


ition, one of the largest and_ best 


DELEGATES TO 
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equipped in the South; one of the most 
instructive features of this visit was 
the practical demonstration arranged 
and described by W. G. Turner, vic 
president and general manager of th 
plant, illustrating country damage, goo 
and bad baling and compressing, ar 
other features of cotton handling. Fi 
the members of this party, who mad 
the trip to and from New Orleans | 
special train, the visits to Memphi 
La Grange, Ga.; Greenville, S. C., an 
Charlotte, N. C., together with the in 
spection of the cotton country throug 
which they travelled, were quite as in 
teresting and instructive as the Confe: 
ence itself. 
ORGANIZATION OF CONFERENCE 

The working organization of tl 
Conference was so developed as to giv 
adequate and fair representation to 
interests participating, while safeguard 
ing the interest of each class and pre 
venting the adoption by the Conferenc 
as a whole of any resolution inimic: 
to any one interest. Thus it happen 
that several resolutions and reports th: 
were favored by both spinners an 
growers failed to became the officia 
action of the Conference because they 
were voted down by such classes as th 
cotton merchants and compressmet 
Delegates to the Conference registers 
by business interests under the follow 
ing classes, the chairman of each clas 
being noted: Growers, John A. Simy 
son, chairman; Ginners, T. E. Justis 
chairman; Seed Crushers and Seed Pre 
ducts, J. J. Lawton, chairman; Con 
pressmen and Warehousemen, W. G 
Turner, chairman; Cotton Merchant 
John M. Parker, chairman; Transport 
tion and Insurance, M. J. Sanders 
chairman; Banking, P. H. Saunders 
chairman; Government and Economics 
Sam. L. Rogers, chairman; Spinner 
and Manufacturers, American, W 
Frank Shove, chairman; Spinners an 
Manufacturers, Foreign, Sir A. Her 
bert Dixon, chairman; Textile Met 
chants, Converters and Finishers, Bert 
ram H. Borden, chairman. 

It may be stated at this point that 
the classes or groups of the permanent 
World Cotton Conference are identic 
with those just noted, except for tl 
elimination of the group classified 
“Governments and Economics,” an 
the grouping of foreign and domest 
spinners together In the permanent 
the Conference 


organization, as in 
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New Orleans, the voting power of the 
In both, also, the 
al work of the organization is done 


lasses is identical. 


y committees of specialists, and the 
mmittee titles are in both instances 
lentical, with the 


exception that the 
rmanent organization has no need of 
‘ommittee on permanent organization, 


ile in the permanent body the execu- 
committee takes the plaee and 
ities filled by the so-called General 


mmittee at New Orleans 

THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
[he committees of the New Orleans 
nference held considered 
olutions, recommendations and other 


hearings, 


itters referred to them from the gen- 
il sessions, and originated resolutions 
reports, which were reported to the 
neral Committee, and by the latter 
ferred to the various classes for ac 
the latters’ action, in turn, be- 
ing the report of the General Com 
ttee to the Conference as a wh le. At 
w Orleans the committees had joint 
irmen (in most instances an Ameri- 
n and a foreign deleg ite), a secretary, 
from twenty-five to thirty members, 
foreign membership of the com- 
ttees being necessarily limited by the 
latively small attendance of the latte: 
e list of the committees, with their 
cers, is as follows: 
World Requirements and Stabilizing 
duction and Prices—John A. Todd 
1 J. Skottowe Wannamaker, chair- 
K. W. Thompson, secretary 
Cotton, Seed Selection, 
lethods of Cultivation and Picking—E. 
Calvin and J. M 


Iton Peteet, secretary. 





Growing of 
Thomas, chairmen; 


Ginning, Uniform Baling and Com- 
sing—Harvie Jordan and Fred Hol 
l, chairmen; Fred Roberts, secre- 
Warehousing and Country Damage— 
rshall Stevens and L. K. Salsbury, 
irmen; Charles H. Ely, secretary 
ransportation and Insurance—James 
) Hammett and Charles Clerc, chair- 
George W. Forester, s: cretary. 
Buying and Selling, Equitable Tare, 
t Weight—Charles T. Plunkett ana 
vard B. Orme, chairmen; H. Robin- 
exchanges, Classification, Contracts, 
culation—Arthur R. Marsh and E 
nsey Moodie, chairmen; D. § 


ph, secretary 


Credits and Ex 


nancing, Foreig1 


at aa 
Gorton Conwrerence Dececates AtTPeENDING 
Ar’ LaGrance;, Ga Grven By 


ter E. Carraway Ocr.s*% s019 
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ports—Sir Simpson 


John T. 


James 


He pe 


Scott, chairmen; 


and tary, Rufus R, Wilson; John A 
W. Irving son, T. F. Justiss, J. J. Lawton, W. D 


Bullard, secretary: Nesbitt, J M. Parke M. Jj. S 
Research, Reports and Statistics— ders, P. H. Saunders, Sam. | Rogers 
Henry G. Hester and Sam. L. Rogers, W. Frank Shove, Sir A. Herbert Dix 


chairmen; Harrison E. Howe, secre- Bertra Mo i 1, James D. Ham 
tary, mett, Col. Harvie Jordan, James A 
Permanent Organization Sir A. Te Erwin W. Thompson 1 Col 
Herbert Dixon and Fuller E. Callaway, W. | ) Owing to sick- 
chairmen; W. J. Leppert, secretary. ness of Sir A. Herbert Dixon his place 
THE GENERAL COMMITTEE on the committee was filled by Col. J. J. 
The General Committee on Nomin i- Shute t English delegati | 
tions, Rules, Resolutions and General this ¢ p of men really belongs the 
Procedure, which was really the work- greatest edit for the work done 
ing Executive Committee of the Con- New Orleans and for the results 
ference, was made up of the chairmen complished. The proceedings, the reso- 
of the eleven classes, the chairman and lutions adopted and the constitutic ind 
secretary of the Executive Committee, by-law f the Permanent Orgat tion 
the president of the Conference and den trate in an effectual inner the 


four members at large, as follows: important accomplishments of the Con 
James R. Mac Coll; secre- ferenc 


The Opening Session 


ot price the elim n ol 


oe first session of the World Cot- stabil pI ot] m n 
ton Conference was held at the gambling practices, the certification 


Mosqu St. Charles avenue and Clio tton est s with re d to 
street, at 11.30 a. m. Monday The tistics of t crop, the p lities of 
distance from the hotels caused some gin « pressing, sug tions f A 
delay in starting the proceedings, but banking fraternity, the question ot 
the hall was fairly well filled when warehouses under Government 
Chairman James R. Mac Coll called the diction and the matter of permanent 
meeting to order. organization. Mr. Mac Coll’s remark 
[hé delegates were divided into var- in full foll 
ious sections, each section designated by MR. MAC COLL’S REMARKS 
a standard indicating the group repre Will vou permit me t tate briefly 
sented Various officials of both the some of. tl reasol why we | 
domestic and foreign industries, to- assembled in this Conferen ind som 
gether with the speakers were seated of tl thines that we pe to a 
on the platform. The acoustic proper- plish. Millions of people depend fos 
ties of the building were not of the their living on the cotton industr 
best and were further interfered with and the whole civilized human family 
by the fans for ventilating purposes, are users of cotton. In war, as well as 
which carried the voices of the speak- in peace, cotton is a vital factor Phe 
crs upward instead of to the spot at eleven business interests particip g 
| 


which they were aimed. in this Co 
After invocation by the Right Rev 
J. M. Laval and in the absence of the merchants, all have some responsibilit 


growers 

y 
scheduled opening address by the Hon. in relation to the welfare of mankind, 
Ruffin G. ; 


Pleasant, governor of Louis- and none is justified in 
iana, Chairman Mac Coll briefly stated row and selfish views which omit to 
the purposes and aims of the Confer- recognize the rights of the other 
ence. Mr. Mac Coll declared that if class »f business interests or of tl 
the meeting was entered upon with work 

| 


possible to A 


open minds, it would be though the ¢ t war is partiall 
arrive at conclusions well worth while. over, the poet's dream of a time when 
He outlined the most important sub- universal p e shall 1 lik if 
jects to be considered, among which of light ss the land” is still far 
were an adequate supply of cotton, an from slization | \ 

crease in acreage, better atter n to nd cl 1 n of 
the baling and transportation of staple, tivity and end t t seems, ther 
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Steamer “ Sidney’ on 
which Party Made Har- 
bor Trip at New Orleans 


A Typical Mississippi 

River Steamer Having 

Capacity of 5,000 Bales 
of Cotton 
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Party Entering East End 
of Wharf Warehouse at 
Plant of New Orleans 
Public Cotton Ware- 








Mosque of Jerusalem 
Temple, Mystic Shrine, 
Where General Meetings 
of Conference Were Held 
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OSTER WOUND CONES 
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Cotton, Wool and Worsted Knitting Yarns 
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FOSTER MODEL THIRTY CONE 


Foster Wound Cones have the correct taper, angle of wind 
and separated lay of yarn. ‘These distinctive Foster Wind 
qualities insure evenness in tension pull and produce a 
Knitted fabric free from defects caused by ordinary cone 
winding. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 


John Hill, Southern Representative. Hiealey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Cotton Piece Goods 
to India 


MPORTS of cotton piece goods into Bnitish 

India for the year ending March, 1919, 

were |, 122,000,000 yards, valued at $157,493,566. 
Total imports were valued at $548,389,663. 


a Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., through its 
arrangements with the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
is equipped to assist in financing trade with India and 
places its services at the disposal of manufacturers and 
merchants exporting to or importing from that country. 


Branches of the National Bank of India, Ltd., at 


Aden Delhi Mandalay 
Amritsar Durban Nairobi 
Bombay Kampala Rangoon 
Calcutta Karachi ‘Thompaca 
Cochin Lahore ‘Tuticorin 
Colombo Madras Zanzibar 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 


Head Office F. C. HARDING, Agent Capital and Reserve 





23 Branches in South America 
8 Offices in Spain, France and England 
Direct Connections with India 
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WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 141) 


more than repay the grower for the 
care and expense involved. 

Stabilization of the price of cotton 
s to be discussed. We all realize 
hat this is a very difficult problem to 
solve, but one for which some solution 
is greatly needed. It is evident that 
in the growing of a material so sensi- 
tive to weather conditions, it is un- 
wise to plant an acreage that may 
prove altogether inadequate in its final 
yield. The grower naturally objects to 
being penalized, if, by favorable 
weather, a large crop is produced, and 
believes that some w ly should be de 
vised to secure him a minimum pric 
that would yield him a fair return 
(he International Federation has fre- 
juently discussed this question and var- 
ious plans to accomplish the purpos 
have been suggested 

Any system of cotton exchange trad- 
ing which accentuates price fluctuation 
and places the cotton indusry at the 
nercy of gamblers should be eliminated 
\s a means of hedging purchases and 
sales, many of the spinners of the 
world believe the cotton exchange 
serves a valuable purpose and that it 
cannot be dispensed with. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of note that the wool and 
silk trades of the world are carried on 
without future trading in contracts 
that are optional and that do not repre- 
sent actual deliveries. It is to be hoped 
that the members of the cotton ex- 
change here present will cooperate 
with the growers and spinners of the 
world in suggesting plans to eliminate 
improper speculation and to adjust the 
methods of exchange trading to the 
needs of legitimate business. If th 
exchanges fail to do this, growers and 
spinners are likely to demand further 
regulative legislation. There is a field 
here for constructive statesmanship on 
the part of the leaders of the cotton 
exchanges. 

Certification of cotton in Southern 
warehouses to be used for delivery on 

ntracts has been much discussed, and 
las received the approval of the Com- 
ittee of the New York Cotton Ex 
inge. This plan should be endorsed 


1 


y the Conference and the necessary 


teps taken to make such action effec- 


tive. This would provide an important 
eans of reducing speculation by pr 

enting corners made possible by an 
idequate supply of cotton in New 
rk, 
Representatives of Government de 
rtments that deal with statist are 

here, and also delegates from the In- 
rnational Federation, whicl has 
ndled statistics abroad. In consulta- 
n, they will doubtless make some 


1 


luable suggestions as to improvements 
t can be made in the statistics of 
e cotton industry. Great progress has 
een made in this matter in recent 
for which we are indebted both 
the United States Government and 
the International Federation 
\ decent American bale is certainly 
e of the crying needs of the industry 
ne has the hardihood to defend 
present bale. In the production of 
satisfactory package, we are not en- 
ing upon pioneer work. Egypt and 
lia produce creditable bales, and when 
British Cotton Association started 
growing of cotton in West Africa 
few years ago, the bales turned out 
ere were excellent. Our Southern 


wonderful 
progress and development in the 
ast twenty-five years. 


industry, Southern 


States and our country, it seems impera- 
countries 


accomplish 


to the price ot the 


compressor 


unnecessa 


can be accomplished at this Conference 
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Standard bales 
pounds densit; 
should be approved this Conference 
possible, some 
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conditions 


tries, and especially to our 
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recent war To aid in hinancing the Lhe state of Loutsiana 1s not one 


cotton crop, warehouses under Govern- of the larger cotton producing states, 














ment supervision, which can assure re- nevertheless, it is one of the most 
liable certificates of grade and staple, important cotton states in the Uni 
should be encouraged. It is important because of the great 
It is evident that there are many im- tuture market that has 
portant subjects to be discussed and here It is important 
that definite decis ons can be arrived S it 1S e great p t i the Missis 
at that will be far-reaching It ppi Valley, through wl t very 
however, essential that there should be derable percentage f cotton 1s « 
some simple form of permanent o1 yrted. It 1s important frein the stand 
ganizat t en r to cart th int of é t busine be 
‘ lut 1 | t ect \ Ve I I ere % is ft 
nittee 18 care ully ( $1 le v tl mat tie whi ( l I ( l t CC 
ter and will u btedly make suit stantly » that we will ha vent 
l lations the gre est ( piet nad t 
GENI CON EE A s t cotton w 1 1 forw ! 
Che { tofaG ral (¢ g system in the world. It is a g t 
itl ec luct of the ¢ tton e | vith the p 
cé n rules, et was ved by J nents that W cours f { 
Skottow WW I l 
ince with the re fact 
\ e named ( ! W 
Col secre V | t 
H. Borden, Sit r, and 
I). Hammett, ¢ with tl 
F. Justiss, J. J 1 in tl 
itt, John M. Part 
ers, M J Sander ket 1 
Frank Shove, Jol { last 
A, Todd, Erwin W. Thompson [his few years before tl war started, tl 
committee was asked to retire for tton industry in New Orlear took 
purpose of organizing and rendering a 1 a new impetus, because of the { 
report as to the proper conduct of the cilities which the state was providing 
meetings. Then followed addresses of and becau of tl forward-1 4 
welcome by local factors. policy of the New Orleans Cotton Ex 
THE MAYOR'S WELCOMI change, which has endeavored, to tl 
he first speaker was the Hon. Mar- best of its ability, to put its business 
tin L. Behrman, mayor of New Or: in line with th st interests of all 
leans, who expressed the hope that concerned 
the members of the Conference would [he New Orleans market is organ 
be able to find during their delibera ized. It is organized through the New 


tions a_ satisfactory solution of the Orleans Cotton Exchange, its opera 


many problems that confronted them tions are supervised by the United 


1 


1S representatives of the cotton goods States Government at our own urgent 
industry Mayor Behrman declared 
that New Orleans, as well as Louisiana, 
had done a great deal to encourage 
the cotton industry throughout the 
untry and was glad to welcome the 
representatives of this industry to this 
important Southern city. He especially 
lesired to welcome the foreign del 
gates, to whom he paid a glowing trib- 


ufe in connection with their decision 





pon matte f tal terest to all 
untrie 
Mr. Behrman gay t torica 
restme f tl vt tv it 
nite f hand 1 f «l 17 + nil 
told of the remarkabl " rt 
ly n numbe but ealt ind 
It during the last twenty years 
| particularly durir | since the 
val He invited lt spectior 
rt facilities offered by the cit 
5 i tas cents 
ri t est lis int trv. ot 
! i typical | ; anges 
; EXI MMI | ( 
ot : ch c ( E — FERE I I \ I \ LO 
a 1 W B. T { the an voRLD CO PERI a 
leans Cotton ] f rwwed in sg Nate : : a ANT 
a ' ORTANCE 1 A \TIONAT CIL AMER! 
f Ne Orl 1 t nte | 
CAN (¢ I MA I RERS 
ownt : t ts inland 
’ n ] ) esied cottor uest | the Department of Ag 
mill ht I erected ultur sts in these op ratio 
lue t t t € V mne You will find that the New Orl 
I il facilit d water Cotton Ex nge, re t its great 
[ tation | declared hat t function, will meet I sugrvestion 
1 excl e would 1 t estions sound forms—that may be pr 
1 the f | reforms sed by tl great gathering, with a 
tI n of I 1 nd tt pt to th pen m ] la de ire ft co-oper ite 
} t ofr the I lity t Ive them nN with the t 1 mt s of all the 
peration witl er interests. Col. world. 
Thompson’s remarks were as follows This is a great port From every 
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Serges 
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NMA 


| 
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Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum_ 15,300,000 


Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 


NARROW FLANNELS, 
FANCY: 1921 
PLAIN: 

Fleecedown, 

1921, 


Panola, Trinada, Pon- 


Smyrna. 
Daisy 


Iris, ‘Tunis, 


ceta, Tacuna, Pamela. 


32 in. FLANNELS, 
PLAIN: 2701, 2801. 


WORSTED GOODS: 


Vigereaux Mixtures 


| TICKINGS, 


258,930,360 


| 36 in. 
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FANCY: 1701, 1501, 
1301, 1101. PLAIN: 
Daisy, Fleecedown, 


Domet, 1501, 901. 
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for the textile industry. The solution Here in New Orleans. this cott 











of this problem, he stated, depended wat tse that our M; ! Mr 
upon the skill with w ch the delegates I Ve told \ 1 le 
, - ’ 1 S t ; the s1TT S ’ $e ¢ 
attacked the question. He recited the elec 3 the purp it this 
f 5 very thing \\ t t ficiency { 
problems that confront all connected ‘*'- : We get the ethcren 
with the trade and assured his hearers ng te-Dant rage, and we get 
j } nor rt 1 stor rte. ‘ 
that the organization e represented . eee - i ve 
5 money to \ 1 peop! It rests 
was in position to co-operat n t aad , ee oh 
. ' 1 } LiCIV-OW d land whi the pu ( 
solution of these problems and in the , ; 
not h; to buy, and is a great savi 
development of the economic margin ; oy ' niiag yp , 
referred to. Mr. Parker’s remarks |, 3. 4 ES Rg Sut mad 
Bs nine It is a em that the public 
ilso follow -” - nw ‘ 
I know that you e int last ten mill ‘ 
naly the i ) s¢ L cle velop A Usc 1 t up it I 
ing 1k f the est Sa 
t ile V Busine ll ov tl ve i 
world lost its ¢ ! S t 
' eat r | t 
ere e thi that we ey ‘ ; , 
‘ t | t te 
a cre tl 1 W \ ; . ; 
‘ Louis lt ‘ 5 
t xploit now nd we e to 
é t e \ )y ( Ky 
} 1 I t ( . « 
§1 enterpri S W ( W i J { 
the losse t t 
t | 
T. T, SCOTT, VICE-CHAIRMA { 5 5 4 : 
’ ‘ 
TIVE COMMITTEE WORLD COTTON (jj it labor s tions d ' ‘ : ; 
ENCH TOINT CHAIRS VN - Ity the ‘ ret : 
\\ ( | u I i ea velight S t ( ( 
t 1i¢ I Ss rep sent t te l n ft t \ ] e can 
of the United States and Can- ing, in extending you the gl hand be y than that 
the great transportation lines of fellowship (because you are in the Se r cott al 
e into New Orleans From every hands of your friends here nd wel nd » itself tl est mone 
er of the world great messengers _ ; : 
ner come up Ss tee Ww: t 
j ] t 
tie to roeW er 1 nh eS, , ' : 
1 words of welcome to cottot | | 
] e not nece Yr) he ust > ere el | e ( 
ntil nt cs spitality is. fully r \\ 
in the hearts ot this city, and be- ()rleans r \ 
in the second place, Our interests ( a 
] 
yours are common, and because we Ci | ; 
aden Sit | \\ 
1 t. M \ 
Bel 11m) + ( 1 ( 
114 ( \ ) 
St \ () 
tary, W » A ( ( 
| 1 ¢ ot 
a ( f ; 
\ \\ a | | 
é r\ | 
\\ r t 1] 
\ t 
f ; . 
i ' 
( ly 
I G ( 
1 ~ tiie 1 ( | . 
t r t thre 1] ( rs 
t t 1 b Ise 4 
t \ % S DLV t \ 
( ut 





i ( 1 ; ‘ 
1 
n the line 
(; tie t ¢ ° 
“ t try 
is the tive 
| Dp ] t t ra : 
g t ore t 
I t the t | tell 
ll 1 ‘ + 1 
t t 1 
F ny lit « \ li 
1 t | if 1] a 
‘ : ; ; 
Ly eated 
5 I ia sean eau tind 
g I Ww) ) \ ‘ d 4 
2 ¢ " that a ae 
: enn: eee TREASURER methods i | tah ea thine 
= EY WEST, TREASURER t nthe k 9 f cott ect 1 tive 1 eit EDGAR I Ek 
4 VE COMMITTEE WORLD COTTON’ which can be improved whereby we can hers | ! < ry » you is EXI 1 MITTEE \ ) [TON 
Hi Z tat ncaa reduce the cost 1 : 


one of close friend hip and ot abso CONFERENCE 
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and all other resolutions shall be sub e1 t was heade vy Mr. Calla 
mitted to the General Committee.” way, W | t to see 1s t here 
PRESIDENT’S INAU ‘me w ” 
Colonel Thompson, th« chosen vere W \ t \ we 
president, was welcomed to the chair t t ut 
} 1 . ‘ ‘ i ( > \ 4 
by Mr. Mae Coll and the Conference 
- ; iite ¢ i ¢ I u 
was turned over to him. His opening | 
2 k ery ve it tft \ but I 
remark upon assuming control was t 
ee : ‘ ; sure that ) ttee—I 
say the least, signihcant. He declared 
‘ ‘ grit n Ly 
the meeting was a conterence and not ‘ ee : 
1 . 9 . ( 1 ¢ ( ell 
i contest, that the first considerations I bel 
- . . . a Lit I ¢ 
4 the delegates should be patriotis | ' 
and humanity, and that the second : ' E z 
equally important factor in the success Sri _ ’ ; 
of the gathering was tl desirability snOn ly Pepreaeeart — 
4 ; , 1 
of study. Ihe members were there to ' plans 2 i : 
listen and to lear Colonel Thomp ert tiie ? " Ars 
1s remarks: t to take pl: nd t y work 
[ want to say vever, that I very that they can possibly do. | if 
) 4 ' 1 , 
deeply pre eG ime n ol eing = 3 Wil not 1 1 c 
lected as t pres c er of it Ww es to ¢ it we 
Conterence as import this r \ n the ed p 1 
it is important S wit rut saying t n X ery | | t 
ecatise ve have en here not only \] f | t ng 
rom he nit : /< { 1? } ' 
COL: wane Yoaoon fr Sigs United States, but from th 1 a still for e vears ‘ trad 
si neces Sandinka” Suvaaas, 2 at large No - trivial _ matter a a se ers had to chang atively owine to the 
wou so arouse the u rest o onle Ob N CON EN . H ; : 
NFERENCE; JOINT CHAIRMAN COM- a : e int est OF people Rae ae a 2 : ie wal nd we felt that we wert ec 
ot sections of this country ao ; ’ , 1 I 
rEE ON GINNING, BALING AND COM- 1¢ ‘ : = tian to stop for a whil But were not 
nd toreign countries as to bring them AND SEI se . ; ; 
SSIN( 1 1 . . ar A 
on this long journey In the melting LEM OF ¢ I 
Catign: anecchants pot of the great war, new problems ‘ 
} rise 1 old proble oe of miles t S | have \ 
I insportation ind insurance ave arisen and otk problems remain : 
t ; ous . ’ ag the opportunity t ow y thr } 
a white tor solution. It is the purpose of this ; oa *é 
Government and economi convention, to find, if pos le, the solu- the old NEW HCans 5 
Spinners and nanufacturers of the new as well as of the old '& to the Tull that ew Orl 
“ihe problems And if I 1 1 word the new t ld w | You 
oSpmners nd nanut tu ns beg nil zis: 7 nt! el cannot . thie \ I Pal 
' that this is a conference 1 not a which I nk Is tM hundre yt 
Pextile merchants converters Contest The first impulse, the first old, y Ct see the St. I 
Gnishers consideration, with every one of us Cathedral, which is very aged well 
report also provided for the fol here should be Patriotism and Hu rr wander through the Vieux Carre 
‘ procedure. “In votes Mantty (Applause ) he econd and the old square, without feeling 
] should be vv: > c nicl ter cl 1 1 ' ; 
“( lutions one vote shall be re- hould e study; we hould listen and that you are in the old w rld \nd 
tor each class ot delegates, al I arn, we s ould exchange Views vet, when you come ‘ un into the 
' e ) se} 1 7 ] fas ‘ lam 
ites that receive the support of On behalf of the foreign delegates, center of New Or , you 1 e, 
: : a ee oe 
eleven classes shall be considered Tesponses to the iddresses of welcome ,,., only that it is the second port in 
; ; ae 1 ; ies : : 3 ; : 
e official action of the Conference. Were made by Sir A, Herbert Dixon Am but they t what vou 
rity vote in each class shall of England, Signor G, Mylius of Italy, , ceed Jil pica been, of 
; : ° = KHoOW, th 1S rst cot n oy 
1 its vote. but in recording the and Fritz Jenny-Durst of Switzerland : . : s 
: ee : in the United Stat \pplause.) W 
f each its chairman shall The remarks of these gentlemen also 1 | l that it 1 1 
2 2 Vo cOnsidel i1S tila l Has i 
the perce of ayes and nays. follow : 
‘, hell Ge eakBiclead manutacturing int s tnat 1t 1S ( 
t | e pul 1€ SIR ARTHUR DIXONS A S | rect ceed rus] t i} ¢ 
rram addresses shall be limited = eee ae 








minutes 
TIEN ee ee ee behalf of the foreign delegatio1 for world, it eratinly very f nd H, LANGSITAW? 

er in general discussions unless the extremely kind welcome which you proper pl lor this great meeting | mM VORI COTTON 
d by majority vote of the mcet- have given us. We have received here today IN FERENCI 

No one to speak twice on any Southern welcome, and we are recei\ If you will allow me, sir, I would 

t without unanimous consent ing a Southern hospitality, and for m like to dig f I ent Bt , toget Mr. Cal 

1 speeches shall be confined t part, I know nothing better, and I render my tribute of admiration and law y & S$ on th lock nad we 
biect under discussion. wish for nothing better respect to the delegation which can re delighted to be here [ can only 
lutions from group” meeting It is very meet and right at a time to England in order to gather not the once more thank you and all the speak 

like this we should hold this big Con- lost, but the wandering sheep into your — r your kind words of welcome 


ference of the Old World and the New, 








to thresh out the many complications In our pow to t in thi reat 
and perplexities engendered by the Lon e that you have here today 
late war. It is very meet and right ESI EY} MY! 
f I may say so, that the brotherhood O1 t of the Italian G it 
which was created by this last awful \ m | the 1 » represent 
wal . brother] xd in rm where we t ( erence 1 of the Italian 
were shoulder to shoulder and side by t pinners nuf ire ] 
side—should still be further cemented g to « ) S my ‘ tie t for 
by the ties of mmer nd by the di t vel \ the L] le 
ssions which will take place today Ma I Orlea Mr. 1 p 
in the inte t of business, which 1 n and M Parker have given u 
most as much complicated as were The dist e between At ca and 
questions of war pe 1 the t when one 
It is also, 1f I mav Say so, sir, very has tal the de 1 to and 
mect nd right that this first big co1 wl i 1 i an the days 
ference should be held in the ancient pa rathe ic ul hen once 
Crescent City of New Orlean Your he on Americat il, and has begun 
Lord Mas wha ft mounced hit to enjoy American hospitality, he is 
ait Exhibit A” in other tow ] rather delighted to have accepted the 
understand is “Exhibit A” in New Or invitation. Italy is now recovering 
leans. TI tell me that s lowly from the terrible strain of four 
been your Lord Mayor for seventeen nd a half year f war which e en- 
K. SALSBURY, PRESIDENT years, and I do not think he requires tered—just a you did tw years 
M IPPI DELTA PLANTING CO., SCOTT, any other certificate. I thank him for later—not for conquest but for “high 





; JOINT CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON his words of welcome EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI WORLD COTTON ideals. In the plendid victory of 
WAREHOUSING AND COUNTRY DAMAGE Some of us who came thousands CONFERENCI Vittorio Vineto she concluded her mis- 
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m, crushing Germany's. strongest we already have had here in your loyal Price was to address the Confere ‘ g 5 the Confer e. be e it 
: ly, and concluding her wish S. country h 1S been overwhelming to us. stabilizing the p tt led thos was fe t here was t vital s ect 
[he work of reconstruction is now Your beautiful city and the well known who have followed Mr. Price for veat nd t 1 in tl 
full activity in my country. Restric- hospitable character f the Southern and recogni ys gh know ‘ t ers ee 
ms Of war are being put aside; € a guarantee to us t Ww of cott t \ kee ¢ ; t | 
bor difficulties, after the reduction at home with y est | views on t S t, w has Necessit : t , 4 
rom 63 hours weekly to hour take the opportunity to ten- toremost pl 1 scuss ea P . 
em now to be overcome and our mills der the heartiest thanks to the United ‘tton industry at the present time. Mr.’ Wannamal S dress 
e working full time by now The States from old Switzerland for tl S IZING elsewhe this iss S are t t 
tercourse between the spinners in great help and service you have been Mr. Price introduced s more formal address« t s af 
ily and your merchants and shippers to us during the terrible war-time remarks it Is Tel t S session S vd t 
s always been very close, and I trust Your supplies, food-stuffs, nd raw €Xperiences forme and stated tention of ile W W et 
it also in the future these kind re- material given to us practically saved at the outset that he had no panacea point of view f t ve 
tionships will help to tide over all us. On the other hand, Switzerland for the woes of the cotton trade, nor ] nt view t e | 
ficulties which may arise. has done everything in her power in @ny formula which would stabilize tl sirous of getti t t t 


Mr, Chairman, I thank you again for order to alleviate the sufferings of the Price of cotton, He pointed out the Gace jt is to] retted that Mr, W 


























your kindness and your good wel- war. I desire to say that if plenty of Many different factors that enter into poamaky ‘ t to 
; ne. (Applause.) you will come and visit tl oldest the cost of raising cotton, and the cle greater detail in developing his subject 
RESPONSE OF F, JENNY-DURST though littlest Alpine Sister Republic ™ments which aft the price to the con- 4, se t t 5 
have great pleasure in responding of America, I am sure you will find Stmer, showing that it would be impos-  \er, t t 
the addresses of welcome which we the heartiest welcome everywhere in ble to control the law of supply and which ised |} ent 
ve just heard. I assure vou, on be our country. demand, and to regulate the different plained that owing t lent t 
lf of Switzerland ind the other Upon t} conclusior of thes id elements that enter into the cost tf sup eve 
ntries of Europe, that the reception dresses the session ad ned pl : t that a pay ( 
tempt to must surely 1 PE ee ee 
econ onday Session Se ae oe His pr : | 
4" real business of the Conference the colonies and in the countries whicl uent to t ke nd ; 
begat witl t! S id session, have been opened up bv the wat It t t l t r the ‘ 
ened at 3 p.m. Thel ould have b terest if P 5 1 worl 
vas The Future World Todd had d on tl ties O est t we 
ts Production ” d fe f future cotton grow | I | as t } ‘ 
Idresse bearing on tar v! it underst S tive 
I 1 attention | audien ( reat d t ‘ 
hw prisingly large in view of It v S ing t 
heat ch many of the visitor depet of t " é S t ‘ t : 
e not yet fully acclimated t k \ S l nt { t : ; 
‘resident William B [Thompson the sout t t tt S a ‘ 
dled the meeting with skill, and his principal factor, that in the twenty y« , y of t as 
duction of speakers was most f tt ted eveloy t S ust t s ; 
tous He presided with dignity and growing in new dis t I \ t 1 1 P “ 
s, and the Conference was fort } tl Dp these ot t toric no ellection of e.4 t Mae ‘ 
te in its choice of its president. where cotton cultivation is bei tos Irom ¢ t Lhe ly construct - t 
fore beginning the regular program tered amounted to 100,000 bales. It is, suggestior h M 1 felt | nee oe ege a ; 
chairman introduced the French of- therefore. to the southern states that b ffered, w the possibility of re . atae a 
1 delegate, Etienne Dennis, who the world must look for its future re ting the margin of tctuations by ; 
‘I thank you for allowing me urements nd Professor Todd ve da r the ¢ ¢ t ‘ ; ted 
to reply so late to the various speeches rankly stated that in hi pi t e pointe t that the ening : : . , 
welcome made this morning, and |] vas little possibility of ar great in the cotton ’ nee ifter ( ° a = o* 
t to say on my behalf, as well as on crease in creage f cotton within tl closing I sitated \ the d . : " 4 | ne 
lf of my co-delegates, and the body next few vears ndeed. he would b times that i liatel followed t . r ' 
re here to represent that we great gratified to be assured of a return to declarati ft war, the nit ( \t a a a QO) ma I 
ppreciate the welcome extended to a 37,000,000 acreage which is the high t h d 1 cle 1 rbitt ry ( lh 4} “ro 1 oar P ' . tall ] ‘ 
this beautiful city. If the knowl- point touched prior to the war fluctuat t thre : m ™ : 
t 1) t 1 ent 
we have of local business in France Diversification of crops had probably witl 2 ‘of t ( 
in any way help to solve some of permanently reduced the creage for that rule so that pri be the , 
juest to be put b re this v cotton, and P1 ssor Todd | s to the it ( t : 
rtant Conterence, it is at their ser- principal gain in more inte culti LI ‘ ( est ( = ( 
[ should like to say how very tion which pr ted eat S ities |] t ; n diffe t 
1 we feel to be once more on the and held out t princip pe t » that f sp | \ \\ ‘ 
ly soil of America, in this beaut future Professor Todd's ress iS t \ t ¢ ! 
f New Orleans, to be allowed a real t tion t the ( i not ‘ 
1 in the discussion of tl rious and formed an ¢ ent starting point t s permit that ven 
es of the cotton <¢ hnmerce nd to the pape that follow t t S t . rt 
in this country, and the cott In ¢t next Dp 1) t } n wil tior t ! 
erce and trade of the allies, and Heard, of Arizona, described V 
liscuss the peaceful questions of ress that had been made in developing more ne t the ( t { 
erce, proud indeed, after ving y ney f t | the t 
t with the valiant d yu d \rize Within a f r. t t t ( t r Mr. \ 
Ss to 1 e that w 1 ful vi i ) t it OOF S I M I t 
f wl you all know \met eVy e cott ; t ] t t 
REQUIREMENTS OI ‘ been 1 | l wl nstant 1 | 
st ldress on The World’s creasing It Ss in quat , 
RR rements of Cotton W t e less t ned 1 thi y t 
ered by Prof or Jol 1 ot nterest st t c ee t t t t 
England, Pt f Econ 1 new yur t I n t t ( 
( wing ¢ l te the Brit \ b sh t esu ‘ t ad 
\ LCi t \ Li tt 1 ¢ \ f + + é 
é | l is recognized as the United Stat L) t t 
I's aut ities he stati Itur s t C4 
t tton 1 istr 1 § tacts t tev ( l ( { { M t ; { N 
e S r 9 é + we go} + r + 
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round he has covered in the manu- 
ript. This is information that every- 
dy ought to have, and for that rea- 
n I would like for it to be published 
that all might get it. 


Mr. Bemis: This resolution would 
me under Number 11 of the rules. 
Vould not this resolution be referred 


the General Committee? 

Mr. Simpson: Mr. Chairman, this is 
t a resolution. 
The Chairman: 

rt is out of order. 


A resolution of this 
There is no objec 
n whatsoever to the publication in 
ill of Mr. Wannamaker’s address, and 
hope it will be published, and there 
no objection at all, in the proper 
‘e and at the proper time and in ac- 
rdance with the rules, for the group 
report a resolution similar to yours. 
this particular time, in open session, 
ur motion is out of order. 
Mr. Simpson: On behalf of the 
wers, upon whom every one of you 
jepend—you would not be in business 
vithout the producers 
nsent, for this now 
uu want to. 
The Chairman. moment, gen- 
men. I said this morning, when I 
k the chair, that this was to be a 
nference, and not a contest. We are 
ere for the purpose of arriving at cer- 
in conclusions for the benefit of the 
tton industry, and we all know that 
the cotton industry can never thrive 
iless the producer is prosperous; that 
fundamental. As I have said before, 
nd there is no man I believe who will 
eny it, it makes no difference what 
his feelings are, if he is in the cotton 
yusiness, he knows that in order to in- 
crease production, the cotton farmer 
nust secure the necessary remuneration. 
That is what we are here for. We are 
going to get that. We are going to get 
it by trying to solve a problem, and 


-I ask unanimous 
turn it down if 


One 


j 
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not by parleying over motions. There is 
no cause for any division; no cause for 
strike. The time will come at the 
end of this Conference wl 
lutions will be 
convention, 


any 
the reso- 
before this 
taken, and 
it is the hope of all concerned that har- 
monious will taken. I 
this convention to be a success; but if 
start out now in the beginning, in a 
parliamentary battle, trying to do tl 
that, or the other 

the convention 


1en 
pres¢ nted 
be 


action will 


action be want 
we 
lis, Or 
to muddy the waters 
not 


will be a success, 


nothing will be accomplished and these 
people will go back and say that those 


ire not willing to co 
We 


we are Cc 


people over there 


operate, (Great applause.) are 


listening | 


here to discussion; 


1 ‘ 
the speech Mr. 


quiring information; and 
Wannamaker has w.ade, has told these 
gentlemen a lot that they never knew 


before. Now my idea, if you will agree 
with me, is to let this matter go in ac- 
the Let 


uch resolutions as it sees fit 


cordance with rules your 
group pass s 
and submit them to the committec. 

Mr. Wannamaker: I do not want 
any statement of mine sent to anybody 
Under no 

I, if it were possible 
for me to prevent the 
bringing discredit into any section of 
the cotton industry. I beg, gentlemen, 
if it is not entirely satisfactory to have 
the motion carr‘ed into effect and force, 
let it lie. I want to beg that every sec 
tion of the cotton industry, including 
the manufacturers of England and 
every section of the world, give us all 
the information that they can. All I 
want is the truth, and to find the best 
way to solve this question. I there- 
fore beg that you do not make any issue 
about this matter. I would be delighted 
to give any one these statistics, and as 
I stated, under no condition accept these 
statements unless they 


unless they wish to see it 
condition would 


it, be means of 


are correct 


Third Monday Session 


| was nearly 830 p. m. before a 


ifficiently large audience was gath- 


ed in the auditorium to warrant the 
ing of the Conference. The hot 
gy weather, the distance from the 
tels and the competition of other 
ung attractions in New Orleans 
bined to make this the smallest 
ng of the day in point of atten- 
Not over 250 delegates were 
when President Thompson 


ed the proceedings, and long be 
the last introduced 
umber had dwindled to about 200, 
1 1 

ich 


speaker was 
American 
latter 

Chairman 


three 
of 
on the platform 
Mac Coll, Albert Greene Duncan 
Chas. T, Plunkett. The largest del- 

present were those of growers 


only were 


rs and two the were 
7 
Jas 


foreign spinners, but these had 
led to less than thirty members 
efore the meeting adjourned. 
TAL SUBJECTS FOR SPINNERS 
the spinner, as well as for the 


subjects considered 


at this ses- 
were equally important, and 


lly vital to any increase in the do- 


are 


crop and to any improvement. in 
and they 
as vital to large production of 
of satisfactory staple, grade and 


icter handling ; are 


ter as are the opening and « ird- 
perations to the manufacturer of 
g, clean and even yarn. In the 


e size of the delegations of Ameri- 
nd foreign spinners present there 


} 


is reflected a fair picture of the 


relative interest and knowledge of these 


very 


two classes of spinners in these impor- 


tant subjects. ‘The English spinner in 
particular studies and endeavors to 
know his cotton from the seed to the 


finished yarn. Although he may never 
have seen a cotton field, he is probably 
more interested the 


mer in the effects of proper s« ed selec- 


than average tar 


} . 
the vat 
the 


and 


tion, improved cultivation 
handling 


ious processes upon 


staple as delivered at the mill \l- 
though the American spinner has su- 
perior opportunities to investigate and 
co-operate in improved methods of 
cultivation and handling, it is seldom 
that he takes advantage of his prox- 
imity to the domestic cotton belt, and 
the proportion of 30 to 3, as reflected 
in the attendance at this session of 
foreign and domestic spinners, is not 
far from showing the proportionate 
interest tually displayed by the two 
classes of inners 
BETTER CO HI H ) SELECTION 
The first ke introduced by 
President 1 yon was E. C. Ewing 
of the Mississippi Delta Planting Co 
vhose paper traced tl wratininenk. Gt 
most of the important types of dome 
tic cott lefin e problems in 
volved in the selection of cotton seed 
for various requirements, described the 
production of new varieties by hybrid 


1 Sent 
aqificuity 


of 


and emphasized the 


the 


ization 


involved in improvement cot- 


ton. He showed that most of the new 
Varieties Of cotton that had been intro 
duced heretofore had been devel ped 
by farmers, and without much prac 


tical or technical ot the 


knowledg¢ 


quirements of spinners. He 

the belief that the greatest, fut 
provement may be expected 
systematic work of specialists ye 
by the National « State Gov t 
or by private agencies While Mz: 
Ewing displayed an intimate know 
‘a 


gricultural requirements 


in the improvement of cotton, he was 





not so clear in his attempt to define the 
spinners’ needs, particularly in the case 
ot long staple cotton; he emphasized 
the fact that uniformity, finen clean- 
liness and silkiness are prime essen- 
tials, but he had little to say regarding 
maturity or spirality, both of which 
qualities are quite as important as 
length and fineness. He touched upon 
one of the weakest links in the chain 
ot cotton research work when he told 
of the difficulty of obtaining satisfac- 


tory spinning tests on new varieties of 
cotton; it is self-evident that such tests 
iftist be made easily available, and that 


it must also be easily possible to ob- 


tain a fair valuation of new cotton 
Mr. Ewing’s paper was practical and 
interesting, but it failed to visualize 
enormous possibilities that may follow 
systematic research work in the de- 
velopment of new and improved cot 
tons; however, there is reason to be- 
lieve that he refrained from develop- 


ing this phase of the subject in the be 
lief that it might overshadow the more 
elementary facts. 
THE GROWING OF COTTON 

John M. Parker, a New Orleans cot- 
ton merchant, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Thompson as the second speaker 
with the statement that his thirty-five 
years of experience as 
peculiarly fitted him for authoritative 
treatment of the subject of cotton grow- 
ing. Mr. Parker asked the privilege of 
filing his prepared address and spend 
ing his allotted fifteen minutes in get- 


a cotton planter 


ting at the real meat of the subject; 
the latter proved to be an almost end- 
less list of difficulties with which the 
planter has to contend from the time 


he commences to prepare the soil until 
the bale is sold. Mr. Parker 
spoke easily and convincingly, and 
appeal for closer and more harmonious 


ginned 


his 


co-operation between grower, spinner 





and the necessary middlemen made a 
trong impression upon his audience 
His address will be found elsewher« 
Closely ciated with Mr. Parker's 
subject was that of the next speaker, 
Dr. Bradford A. Knapp, whose sub 
ject was “Producing Better Cotton By 
Better Farming.” Dr. Knapp also fol 
lowed the ex imple of M1 Parker 1 
filing his prepared address and covet 
ing | subject extemporaneously. Hi 
addre vas a plea for nti 1 crop 
diversification in the Soutl e pre 
sented a strong ! f experience 
ind statistics tending t e ft 
soundness of his theory. H Id that 
hope of a future 1 t 
production in this ntry li nt é 
efficient thods of 1 tion pet 
acre er than any 1 e in total 
acre If s né¢ I t have what 
is know eap’ cotton it i é 
eless to look for it in this countr 
their only pe | n the exploiting 
of cheap labor in those countries wher« 


it still 


exists. 
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\LING AND COMPRESSING 
(here was a close i be- 


nterrelation 
} 


1 
t wma ae 1 F | 
tweet! the last two addresses of the 





evening: On n Vhe Need for Uni 
torm Baling, lesse E. Thorpe, of 
"Y >” 
n, ter 
the on ihe Cor 


ssociated { 1,000 iles I 

\merican cotton every week, and h 
; 

ttack upon the character of the Ameri 

n < » De h I 








density, was largely based on 
his OW p ( ll experience n nd 
ling such cot He described in some 
detail the methods employed in his 
mills in the opening and mixing of 
cotton, and demonstrated the impossi 
bility by ich methods of btaint 
unitorm mixes from bales of widel 
varying density It was apparent that 
Mr. Thorpe considered his methods of 
Opening and mixing as acme of 


perfecti n, or, tor some 


son, he was unwilling to change hi 
methods and machinery, and hoped t 
oblige compressor to provide bales 
that would fit his requirements. For 
Mr. Thorpe’s edification, it may be 
stated that domestic spinners, who have 
faced the same difficulties that he d« 
scribed, have found satisfactory 
methods of overcoming them Mr 
Thorpe’s paper allowed it to be i 


ferred that would be 
made in the high density baling of d 
mestic cotton, so 


no real progress 
availability 
for spinning was concerned, until th 
density of the bales is approximately 
uniform. Mr 
far from being convincing to spinner 


lar as its 


Thorpe’s address was 
and compress men, although nearly all 
would probably agree that 
in the size and density of 
both for 
and 
opening ri 


uniformity 
bales 


economy in 


1s de 
sirable, tran 
for efficient handling in 


om, ind that damage 


portation 


the 





due to side and end compressing ist 
be eliminated 

If W. D. Nesbitt, who followed Mr 
Thorpe, had been more conversant with 
practical methods of handling cotton 
in the opening room, he could have 


demonstrated that an immediate revo 


lution in the 


compressing otf cotton 15s 
not necessary to meet the reason ble 
requirements of spinner lhe pro 
gress in improved baling of tl do 
mestic crop must nec ily be low 
and all that we can reasonably ask 1 
that it will be sure well a low 
Mr, Thorpe’s attack on the round bale 
and upon the indiscriminate mixing of 
staples and grades at the ginneries must 
have met the approbation of all spin 
nel and growers, though few 4 i 
have understood previously the reason 
that Mr. Thorpe clearly el lated 
the | 1 of his criticism 
FP 

\ft Mr. Ne tt had finished hi 
ldress President Thomy 1 
nounced that general discussion was 
in order The followin pol 

Mr. Mac Coll Mr. ¢ 
would like to point out « I rk 
made by Doct Knapp, and p ip 
correct it He « yed t impression 
that spinners of tton paid 1 itten 
tion to the eve f the ind 
taple, and not willing to pay 


more, that it was all bought at the 
price. I think every well-managed mill 


same 
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Mr. Pearse (of England): I wish to 
say that at a meeting of the Committee 
of the International Conference of Spin- 
and Manufacturers Association, 
held recently in Paris, on Sept. 3 and 4, 


ners 


two resolutions regarding warehousing 
ind country were adopted 
unanimously by the representatives of 
eleven countries present there. I con- 
fine myself to the reading of those reso- 


damage 


lutions: 

“Warehousing: That it is to the in- 
terest of all parties, from the grower 
o the consumer, that greater care be 
exercised in preserving cotton in trans- 
port from the effects of the 
and that every effort shouid be made to 
extend in America the up-to-date ware- 


weather, 


house system.” 

That in the 
pinion of this meeting the adoption of 
lear and permanent marks and labels 
the name of the the 
warehouse, the tare and net 
conducive to the reduction of 
ountry damage.” 


“Country Damage: 


stating grower, 
gross 
veight, is 
the resolutions 


which were passed on this line in an- 


Those were two 
ticipation of the work you are doing 
The committee thought that an 
expression of opinion by the cotton 
spinners and manufacturers of Europe 
would be helpful to you. 

Mr. Leonard: I want to correct a 
statement made by Mr. Calvin, that in 
the purchase of cotton, while they do 
not make any difference in the price 
that is paid for cotton that is damaged 
ry not damaged, if cotton is damaged, 
they condition that cotton—either the 
uyer who buys it, and re-ships it, re- 
onditions it, or the owner of the cotton 
reconditions it, before it is weighed, and 
he does not get the same price. If he 
does not lose in the price itself, he loses 
in the amount of cotton that he sells. 

Mr. Calvin: I think you misunder- 
stood me. Mr. Pettit asked me the 
uestion if I had a bale of cotton and 

you had one, and I put mine in a 

irehouse and you let lie out, 
ou get the same as I do, if it is not 
lamaged. That is true. Of course, if it 

damaged, and I have to recondition 
mine, or you have to recondition yours, 
ve will have to stand the loss. 

Mr. Turner: Touching the subject 
f damage, there was no reference 
nade to two very essential points which, 
i my personal opinion, should receive 
iore than ordinary attention, and per- 
laps national legislation. One point is 
he unfortunate condition where cotton 
asses through a cotton factor by con- 
ignment, or where that bale of cotton 

sent to a country town where we have 
ur great national railroad running. In 

any cases, they bring the car up where 
they can, or where they will, and they 
ve flat platforms where the cotton 1s 

‘eived, and where it sometimes stays 

ter the bills of lading have been 
gned for as ten or twenty 

vs and then they use open flat cars 

d perpetuate the damage, and they 

rge you the same freight rate and 

ey themselves, while I do not charge 

m as being factors in country dam 
contributory to 
d increasing the damages on bales 
otton in transportation. That is a 
ject that can be corrected by the na- 

If the cars are not there to carry 

cotton promptly the farmer, who in 
good faith places his cotton there, and 
his freight, should be protected. 
Mr. Cole: Mr. Chairman, do not 

the unjust insinuation the 


nere, 


yours 


long as 


are exceedingly 
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farmer allows his crop to remain on the 
ground until it is damaged. 
to protest against it ] 


I am going 
want to Say 


that a greater portion of the damage 
comes not from the farmer, but the 
speculative local buyer. He puts it on 


] 


the cotton yard and lets it stay there 


for months at a time; and he anticipates 
the damage and takes it out of the price 
when he buys it also. I i 
that the farmer all 
lie on the ground to extra weight. 
We don’t do it. A portion of 
the cotton from Fort Worth to Mem- 
phis, lies on the ground in the cotton 
yard for a month or two months. I 
have seen ten thousand bales in 

lying out; 


farmer's fault; it 


the in- 


ws it to 


resent 
sinuation 
get 


great 


the 


the 


ton yard 


speculative buyer 

Mr. Dancy Mr. 
and Gentlemen, this question of country 
1 and diffi- 
want to say to 


(Texas) Chairman, 
damage is a very vexed one, 
cult to 
with the f ma 
the cotton trade, that the planter gathers 
cotton in the fall, puts it 
and he it to . 
it is ginned and placed either back on 
the wagon, or sold at the gin. 
it goes his wagon 
It is a question whether he will take it 
or carry it 
home. cotton lie 
the the open, and 
every day it remains there, unfortunate- 
ly for the that cotton, he 
loses in the proportion of damage that 
it will accumulate and take up. Within 
the past season, there has scarcely been 
a bale of cotton brought to my plant 
that did not contain ten to 
one hundred pounds, and sometimes in 


locate. | you, 


experience of many years in 


his 


the git 


wagon carries t 
In most 


instances back on 


to the nearest town for sale, 


back These bales of 


out in weather, in 


owner of 


a damage of 


excess of one hundred pounds, making 


the bales almost unmerchantable, and in 
several cases, I had to remove a part 
and rebox the cotton. 

Mr. F. J. Jaeggli (Texas): Speak 


ing from the standpoint of the country 
banker, interested in 
country South Texas 
found that in most instances the country 
banker can be a large factor in seeing 
that the cotton is properly warehoused 
When the farmer comes to us for a loan 
on his cotton, we ask him if his cotton 
is protected, and a great majority of 
them will tell us, “Yes, entirely.” You 
ask him if he has it in the warehouse, 
and he “No, I have it in my 
barn.” In many instances the next day, 
if you drive by his place, you will see 
it under a tree, fate. it 
we refuse to loan to that farmer on his 
cotton until he puts it into the ware 
house—I don’t mean by being arbitrary 
and refusing to loan, but take time and 
co-operate, and explain the benefits ac- 
cruing by warehousing 


who is certainly 


damage, we of 


says, 


live oak on 


he will in most 
We 
can explain it to him that by warehous- 

| 


instances send it to the warehouse. 


ing his cotton, he will save his insur- 
ance, his interest, and will get more for 
his cotton. If we take the time to ex- 


most in 
I think 
the country banker should explain these 


plain that to him, he is, in 


stances, ready to warehouse it. 
advantages to his farmer, and not say to 


him, “ You must put your cotton in the 


warehouse before I will loan you any 
money.” 
JUSTICE OF WAREHOUSING 
“The Warehousing of Cotton” was 


the subject of the next address by Col 
Wm. P. Thompson of New 
He pointed out the benefits which would 


Orleans 


enable 
itton and 


accrue by a system which would 


the grower to warehouse his « 
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obtain advances upon proper warehouse 


receipts, thus enabling him to hold the 
cotton so that the supply could be dis- 
tributed as needed without being forced 
upon the market within a short period 
to the detriment of the grower. He 
believed that this would result in 
stabilizing the price of cotton to a far 
greater degree than at present and in- 


sure to the planter a more adequate re- 


his lab I 





Following this address Mr. Bacon of 
Texas, l mer—just 
a pk l I have 
been ind, if you 
will pardon m nsidered 
a want to 
s farmers 
I nd they are 
getti yusiINess men 

I . 2 ers Chey 
are not quite so ignorant and so easy 


is they used to b We have found out, 
if you take a bale of cotton that 1s wet 
to the gin, that w re ng to be 
penalized in the ginning of it for the rea 
son that the machin ps the cotton 
and cuts it and consequently we do not 
get so large a per cent of cotton. For 
that reason most everybody in our sec 
tion has built cotton sheds—good, sub 
stantial sheds—and we keep our cotton 
covered in the field and in the wagon 


and in the warehouse during a rain, and 
1 bale to the gin that is 
Now we have found out that 
bee the cotton 
buyer and the « ; and that 
is why I want to remarks 
directly to the ntlemen, I 
have produced thousands of bales of 
cotton and I have red why 
[ should not get acquainted with some 
He is just 
acquainted with me as | 


we never send 
not dry. 


we have n easy prey to 


ytton spinners 
address a few 


spinners. Ge 
often wonde 


spinner, as much interested 


in getting 


am 
in getting acquainted with him, because 
if I don't produce good cotton and 
plenty of it, he is a loser just as much 
as Iam. | wanted to 


few 


just say these 


words to make my identity known 
to the spinners, because I want them to 
know that there 
now from what there used to be. 

Now, let me speak to the banker just 
a minute. If the banker who furnishes 
these little cotton 
money to buy cotton with would require 
the merchants when they 


are different conditions 


merchants with 
advance them 
to take every bale of cotton that 
they buy and store it immediately in a 


money 


weather-proof warehouse, the cotton, or 
the country damage to the cotton, would 
be largely eliminated. There is no ques 


tion about that Now, as to the ques 


tion of passing a law to force men to 
take care of their cotton, there is 
no law that you can write and put 
on your statute books that would 
be more binding on him than if 
the cotton buyer were to _ penal- 


ize every bale of cotton that he brings 
in, that is weather, or 


You 


damaged by 
kind of 


some other carelessness 


(2431) 15 
‘ 
penalize a man for being careless b 
hitting him in his pocketbook, and you 


are going to get results quicker than if 


you tried to make him do something 
by law that cannot be done. I some 
times buy cotton and I would not hesi 


tate to tell those people if their cott 


is wet I will have to take care of m 
own interest in the deal. I am going 
to have to pay the man with damaged 


cotton less than I am going to have t 
pay the fellow whose cotton is dry and 
in good condition. That is only humar 


; no other way, or there 


is no use to and teach a fellow un 


try 
less you teach him in a way that makes 
his lesson. 
tion of cotton was the 
subject of an address by W. S. Tur 
ner of Mr. Turner l 
the attitude of the railroads and the 
evolution of the present system. 
(he insurance of cotton was the sub 


yect of an address by Milton Dargan of 


Atlanta. [he conditions prevailing Io 
Or 15 years ago have been greatl n 
proved by the co-operative action of the 
insurance compant which hav re 


duced the conflagration risk, Insurance 


companies found themselves confronted 
with such hazardous conditions that 
made it imperative to enforce regul 


tions which would not 
cumulation of tt 
While 


subject to a single fire hazard. 
other servi 


the cost of 
performed in ce 


ilmost every 


nnection with the cottor 


crop has greatly advanced during tl 


war, only 10 per cent. increase was 


made in cotton fire insurance premiums 


and in Sey 


ptember of this year even that 


been abolisned. There was 


the two 


} 
increase Has 


no discussion of 


p ipe rs 


Lhe 


session 


preceding 
closing address of the mornu 
was by J. Howard Ardrey, Vic: 
President of the National Bank of Com 
merce of New York Mr. Ardre; 
out the great ¢ that 
be exercised by the banker in 
loans on warehouse receipts for collater 


1 
| 


pointed are must 


making 


al. He also emphasized the great ad 
vantage offered by 
permitted much larger amounts to b« 


acceptances which 


loaned by the banks in proportion t 
their capital stock. He showed that 
through the use of acceptances and 


loans on warehouse receipts it is pos 


1 


to obtain a 
than 


cotton planters 
rate of 


were compelled to pay under older sys 


sible for 


much lower interest they 
tems, provided the proper conditions ex 
isted. At the conclusion of Mr. Ardrey’s 
the Con- 


gressman Lever, whose address will be 


iddress chairman called on 
found elsewhere with other addresses 
Governor Beckitt of Norti Carolina 
who was in the assembly hall, was in 
vited to the platform and urged that 
each one, no matter what group he rep 
resented, should feel it his duty to ac 
cept his share of the responsibility for 
the needed reform 


carrying on 


Tuesday Evening Session 


+ HE subject of the evening session 
on Tuesday was the buying and 








selling of cotton. The addresses com- 
prised discussions on classification of 
taple, buying cotton for future de 
livery from the standpoint of the Spin- 
‘ nd improved methods of financ- 
ing from the banking standpoint. The 
first address was to have been on es 
tablishing an equit ible tare and the 
purchase by net weight This address 
was to have been delivered by the Ilon 


Senator Smith 
illness 
place was taken by the Hon. J. Thomas 
Heflin, from Alabama 
The latter made a plea for the greater 
productive capacity of the cotton belt, 
declaring that the South was the great- 
est cotton producing the 
world and had a monopoly on short sta- 


. 
ple white cotton 


E, D. Smith. 


tained on 


was «le 
and his 


account of 


congressman 


country ot! 


He declared emphatical 
ly that the producer was not making all 
out of cotton that he 


the money should 
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Wednesday Morning Session 


e session on Wed- port on this subject which will be 
Statistics and World ready for distribution within a short 
t ad f t time, outlining the subjects covered by 

to have been delivered by Sir this report. He gave some interestin 


y 
5 

] ] } ] 
4 


Dixon, who was, however, figures with regard to the exports an 











prevented by indisp ttend- imports of cotton yarns. He said that 
pe ng ‘ 1 ced Samuel China was the largest importer, out o 
g t of Census, a total of 750,000,000 pounds having 
poke on the subject of statistics. taken during the last year  350,- 
1 | Roge gave numerous illustra- 000,000 pounds. As far as exports were 
é f the value of Government sta- concerned, Great Britain was the lar- 
the War and made the gest exporter of cotton yarns, having 
‘ point that similar statistics during peace sent abroad during the last fiscal year 
; were ust as helpful He also 210,000,000 pounds out of a total ex- 
f the important work that is be- port trade in the world’s markets « 
; g ne by his own and other Govern- 600,000,000 pounds. Next in order 
ental bodies in the development and came British India and Japan, while 
parat f statistics on cotton. The the United States with their product 
tter | t was emphasized by Mr. Es- of 2,500,000,000 pounds of cotton yar 
f the Department of Agricul- before the war, averaging for five year 
utlined the work of tl 3,000,000 pounds. The peak of exp 
[stimat ! ave in detail business occurred during the fiscal ye 
pet r the collection just ended, when approximately 19 
s t t figures o1 N- 000,000 pounds of cotton yarn was sent 
i abroad, tl largest markets being cc 
N DATA la and South America. 
S tter 
| c ent tha ‘ 
t st ecesSatl W p 
t ( ( ic ¢ 
5 t lable 
é While t 
t 
Ss ] é ted VW l e 
1 ( ] e |} € ( 
Ban 1 t dele 
Inter il Instit 
; ’ R l that 
vas pg hy iene soe. fourth of the import. Many of the 
‘ ng the compilation of , ¥ - yarns that formerly came from Get 
tat rai Is and | = a many have been substituted by the pri 
step and bu lucts of other countries, though not t 
; nterests to t end the full satisfaction of the consumer 
: lress of O. P. Austin. statis- 
eee Fun National Cite Rank of The following papers concluded the 
New York. on “International System program: “Research in the Textile Ir 
Reports and Statistics” was read in dustry,” by | D. Walen, of the De 
by Harrison Howe of the National partment of Agriculture; “Textile M 
3 h Council chinery Requirements of the Immediat 
| YARN IMI AND EXPORTS Future,” by E. Kent Swift, agent « 
nas Walker P chairman of Works and “Pern 
, 1 e - r ( mission, in his of Participants,” | 
ene ra tional Trad 1 Cot spinner and bank 
: Yarns.” made eference to a re- The meeting then adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


a Lile final session { the Conterence, Simpson, John R. Todd and Frank N 
U held Thursday afternoon, was smith of the English delegation; J 





i Ceadti 
President Thompson Skottowe Wannamaker, | \. Cals 
) there yy i] iI 0 l le- nd 1] « ] rdan f the Growel! 
tte ‘ Very fe zroW lelegation Captain Charles Cler« 
es n we repre France 1 Henri Q. P. Taveira of P 
t ll, not é nt Y ugal 
Ss S I ( MI Et PERMANENT 
¢ l ¢ ¢ GA» ON 
ew that of fo Chairman Thompson announced t 
( t S ) pal business of the sess 
t ¢ t \ e to | tl e] ts ol 
| ent \ lly 2 Ge 1 Cor tte Ot tes on res 
s € yates tions, but be thes were taken 
ics, I 1 MacColl of the Execut 
' t ( tte nounced two groups 
ele € W lle I l e. ¥ ore on ¢ wa 
‘ ( é i of th solut on Pt 
( ere ‘ ( nd, to prev 
1 \ O t € s resolutior 
ere ¢ ] S Mac- Mact uggested the appointment 
S ‘ R RW \lbert ( rence Committee consisting 
ell ‘ : \Ibert Green Duncan ne representative of each of the class 
V. Frank S of the American of business interests and five memb<e 


D 


legation; Sir James Hope (Continued on Page 163) 
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Incorporated 1865 


Arlington Millis 


Lawrence, Mass. 


FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, President, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston 


Wool Combed 


on Commission 


Worsted Tops 
Worsted Yarns 
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William Whitman = Comeunn: Inc. 


Selling Agents 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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KHIND Butterworth Finishing Machinery is the 

B reputation acquired by a century of earnest endeavor 

and of steadfast purpose to build the most efficient 
machines that could be made. 


Since 1820 we have specialized in the manufacture of 
textile finishing machinery. Serving many of the largest 
and foremost mills. 


Our large corps of experienced mill men and design- 
ing engineers is always at your service, both in an advis- 
ory and a creative capacity. 


Our catalog will be sent on request. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Providence Office PHILADELPHIA Canadian Representative 


Purk’s Head Building ESTABLISHED 1820 W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton Ontario Canada 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 


BLEACHING MACHINES HYDRAULIC PRESSES MANGLES (ALL KINDS) 
DRYING MACHINES DYEING MACHINES CALENDERS (ALL kKINps) 
SINGEING MACHINES SOAPING MACHINES COLOR KETTLES 
MERCERIZING RANGES TENTERING MACHINES CELL DRIER 
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ARTHUR C. HARVEY CO. | 
374 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. i 
; 
| : 
| SOFT STEEL BARS PLATES STRUCTURALS : 
DIAMOND PATTERN FLOOR PLATES b 
BLACK and GALVANIZED SHEETS G 
CORRUGATED ROOFING : 
BOILER TUBES 2 
RIVETS : 
SHAFTING ea 
COLD ROLLED STEEL ‘ 
NICKEL STEEL TOOL STEEL fe 
MACHINERY STEEL CRUCIBLE STEEL x 
| REFINED IRON WAYNE IRON NORWAY IRON ; 
| = 
| bia 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM BOSTON STOCK | |» 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND STOCK LIST 


| 
| 
LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN THE EAST 
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WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 158) 
of the Committee At Large selected by 
the president, that they should immed- 
iately get together and strive to settle 
the differences in question, and report 
back to the meeting then in progress. 
His motion being duly sceonded and 
unanimously adopted the Chairman ap- 
pointed the following Conference Com- 
mittee: John A. Simpson for the grow- 
ers’ group; T. F. Justice, ginners; A. J. 
Lawton, seed crushers and 
ducts; W. G. Turner, compress and 
warehouse men; John M. Parker, cot- 
ton merchants; F. J. Saunders, trans- 
portation and insurance; Samuel L 
Rogers, government and economics; W. 
Frank Shove, American spinners and 
manufacturers; Robert Worswick, for- 
eign spinners and manufacturers; B. H. 
Borden, textile merchants, converters 
and finishers; John T. Scott, 
John Rousmaniere, Hatton Lovejoy, W. 
Irving Bullard, Col. J. J. Shute and T. 
N. Grant, members at large. 
As explained by Chairman 
later when the 
ence Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation report, the only 
thing that prevented the adoption of the 
original resolution by all of the groups 
the insistence of American cotton 
growers that one group be allotted sole- 
ly to them, instead of grouping cotton 
growers of all countries together. It was 
impossible prior to the meeting of the 
General Committee to arrive at an un- 
derstanding on this point between the 
and the European 
group, but the problem was solved by 
the Conference Committee through the 
organizing of one group for American 


seed pro- 


bankers. 


MacColl 


in the session Confer- 


was ready to 


was 


growers spinners 


growers and leaving the question of the 
organization of a group for foreign 
growers in the hands of the Executive 


Committee. The report of the Con- 
ference Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization, including constitution and 


bylaws, appears in another column, and 
having received the of all 
eleven classes of the Conference became 
iutomatically the action of the Con- 
ference, 


approval 


“John Rousmaniere presented the list 
f officers nominated by the Committee 
which 
ticket was unanimously elected and is as 
Sir <A. Herbert 
Dixon, England; general secretary, Ru- 
Wilson, United States; assistant 
secretary for European countries, Frank 
Nasmith, England; j: Sir 
James Hope Simpson, England and W. 


m Permanent Organization, 


follows: President, 
fus R 


unt treasurers, 


Irving Bullard, United States: vice- 
presidents for United States, Fuller E. 
Callawav and Russell B. Lowe; Eng- 


land, Edward B. Orme and John Smet- 
Badern; 
Count Jean de Hemptinne; 
n Buhler; Italy, Giorgio Mylius 
DELEGATES 


urst: France, G Belgium, 
Switzerland, 
Hermat 

FORE 


GN PRESENTED 


the regular 


Chairman 


proceeding with 


Conterence, 


Thompson called attention to the fact 
that, on account of unavoidable delays 
n transportation, several of the for 
ign delegates had just arrived and 
vould be presented to the audience. 
\mong those introduced were the fol- 
wing: Senor Alfonso Par of Spain, 
C. J. Bergh of Sweden, R. Valentinus 


f Denmark, Henri H. B. Taveira of 
Portugal, Ole Morch of Norway, and 
Captain Charles Clerc of France. Each 
f the delegates introduced responded 


briefly and all were heartily applauded 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY BUSINESS IN- 
TERESTS UNANIMOUSLY 
The extent and importance of the 


work accomplished by the Conference 
began to unfold when Secretary Wilson 
started to and re 
ports that had been presented by com- 
mittees and the various 
and had adopted 

by the Con- 


the latter therefore by 
y Wilson 


ference 
reported that nineteen propositions had 


read the resolutions 


business classes 
been unanimouly by 
and 
Secret iT 


as a whole 





been voted upon by the eleven classes 
of read 
ten which had been unanimously adopted 


business interests, and he then 





SIR A. HEsaBERT DIXON 
NEW PRESIDENT OF INTERNATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, AND 
OF PERMANENT ORGANIZATION OF WORLD 


COTTON CONFERENCE 


by all of the groups, thus becoming the 
as fol- 
on Cotton 
Methods of 

resolution 


official action of the Confers nce, 
lows: Report of Committe 
Seed Selection, 


and __— Picking; 


Growing, 
Cultivation 
from Class 9, American Spinners and 
of Commit- 
Con- 
Speculation; report of Commit- 


Manufacturers; resolution 


tee on Exchanges, Classification, 


tracts, 





FULLER E CALLAWAY 
VICE-PRESIDENT WORLD COTTON CON FERENCI 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 
tee on Research, Rep rts and Statistics; 
two resolutions from Committe on 
Transportation and Insurance esolu- 
tion from Class 6, Transportation and 
Insurance; resolution of Committee on 
Warehousing and Country Damage; 
resolution by Class 11, Textile Mer- 


chants, Converters and Finishers; reso- 
For- 
reso- 
that 


rmanent 


lution of Committee on Financing, 
eign Credits and Exports Chese 


lutions and gether with 


of 


regan 


reports, t 
cial cc 
ration, and 

of the C 


Requir ements 


the spe mimittee on p 
the 


World 


Produc- 


certain parts ol 


reports Inmittee on 
Stabilizing 


Prices and those of 


and 


tion and 


the grow- 
ers group, which were adopted at this 


session of the Conference under 


pension of 


rules, appear in another 
column. 
SOME REJECTED RESOLUTIONS AROUSI 
PROTEST 


Secretary Wilson had not proceeded 


far with the reading of the record 
of resolutions and reports rejected be- 
tore protest and some acrimonious dis- 
cussion developed [he report of the 


Committee on World Requirements and 


Stabilizing Production and Prices was 
approved by eight classes and rejected 
by three, thus failing to become official 
action of the Conference, but it ce 
veloped that the American and For 


eign Spinners’ and Textile Merchants’ 
groups which voted against the entir 
set of resolutions, would have been will 
ing to accept all but three, and upon 


reconsideration by the Conference as a 
whole they were later adopted with the 
of the 
groups 


elimination resolutions objected 
to Lhe 
resolutions had acted upon 
that all 


was objection to any one 


rejected these 
the as 


thrown 


which 
ump 
tion had to be out if 
there or 


When the set of resolutions reported by 


more 


Growers’ 
that a 
had resulted in throwing 


the 
found 


Group was reached it was 
nusunderstanding 
all of 
the great ma- 
jority were favored by all of the classes 
Thorough ventilation 


similar 
out of 


their resolutions, although 


of these fact be- 
fore the Conference developed a di 


on the part of practically all interests 


sire 


represented to find some method by 
which resolutions of the Growers and 
of the Committee on World Require- 


ments, that had been found unobjection- 


able, could be saved and be made the 
official action of the Conference as a 
whole. It was agreed to be impractica 
ble to resubmit the resolutions to the 
General Committee and have them « 

sidered in detail again by the eleven 
cl ses, SO the desired end w it uned 
by suspension of the rules of the Con- 
ference through unanimous consent, and 


by the consideration of only those reso- 


that had not been objected to 


It was ilso \ ted unanimously that ic 


and 
tion on ich resolutions be taken with 
ut debate; it is reported later that 
this particular action was objected to 
ly by number ¢ e | ] 
dele tes | vere eporte to \ 
walked out of the meeting in a body in 
protest Some of the 1 il p pers com- 
nted upon their action 1 ensa 
t W but the f ¢ s that 
few the ll were aw that any 
t the kind had happened, while 
¢ f the party w » Ww e later ques- 
t ne the st ect denied that iny 
( nized protest w tended Ten 
of tl resolutions prop | origin lly 
by the Grow _ and five of those pro- 
posed by the Committee on World Re 
qu nts and Stabilizing Production 
| Prices we idopted unanimously 
by the Conterence a W le 
NET WEIGHT RESOLUTION CAUSES FRICTION 
There w very general regret among 
spinners and growers at the failure of 
the Conference to adopt resolutions 


favoring gin compression and _ net 


weight 


buying 





Both of 


were 
turned down by Group 4, Compress and 
Warehousemen and by Group s, Cotton 
Merchants As an tual ict there 
would have been no resolut favoring 
net weight cotton proposed the Con 
terence had it t been for the action 
of the General Cor ittee in throwing 
out the report of t ( t n Buy 
ing Selling, Equitable Tare, Net Weight 
whi rvered t t t \ not 
consider ‘ ane to ( é 
tio and su tuting llowing 
Resolved we recor ‘ that all 
tton be t o1 net we t basis 





GATION I h N KY k 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 
actual weight of tare to be dedueted 
[his w the resol n t t 4 re 

ected b he compress men and cotton 
merchants and therefore failed to be 
come. the fheial acti » of the Conter- 
ence Joint-Chairman Edward B. Orme 


of the Cor 


seemec 
(sener 


is it 





passea 


f the 
tT tn 


prior 


l 
l 
h 


CI 


imittee on 


nd Selling, 


unable to understand that the 


Co 


to 


nounced 


latter, 


‘ 


1 
} 


l 


mmittee had authority to act 
done in this case, and took 
he Conference's time in an 

ve the resolution that had 


NG BULLAI 

ASURER WORLD COTT! CON FER- 
PERMANENT O} TION 

ni committee It ippt ired 

li rded ( lutie had been 

iginally at a special meeting 

ttee. called by Mr. Orme 

the official time, and unan- 

to many of the members; the 

eretore, became uspiclous of 
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BOSTON 
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the character of the resolution that was 
sponsored by Mr. Orme, and their sus- 
picions seemed to be confirmed by Mr. 
Orme’s refusal to attend the official 
Tuesday 


meeting of the committee, 


afternoon, and again when he put up a 


fight to have the resolution revived | 


V 
the Conference as a whole. This reso- 
lution, as explained by Mr. Orme dur- 
ing debate on the subject before the 
Conference, came originally from a 
special committee of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, several members of 


which were also. members of M1 


Orme’s committee, and “abolished fran- 
hises and laid down the rule that 


] 


there should be 14 pounds ot tare 14 
pound of patching and nine pounds 
ron bands What he failed to mak 
lear was that it covered American cot 


ton for export only, leaving tare on cot 


ton for domestic consumption uw 
inged, making it, as Chairman Ma 
Coll of the Executive Committee 
laimed, a matter of tforetg nd not 
nternational concern, ind, theretore, 
ot strictly within the province of ¢ 
ference action Secretary Wils 
rought the aimless discussion 
lose by stating that tl (seneral ( 
ttee was perfectly right in tl ctl 
had taken. It is unfortunate tl 
mnie members ot the ( mimiuttee 


suving and Selling still believe 
ittempt was made to put something 
er.” and even more unfortunate that 
he omunittes should ave wasted 
ime on this relatively unimportant mat 


er and failed to bring in a strong res 


lution in favor ot net weight tton 

Spite the I t that tl latte must i 
een doomed t failure throug | 
ility of compressmen and t 

nts 

FOREIGN SPINNERS ‘ss THI 

\ statement offered officially to the 


onference by Class 10, | rele Spin 
ers and Manufacturers, was received 
vith general amusement and open laugl 


ter, it evidently being accepted as a very 


lever method of passing the buck” 

ny omissions or commisisons of theirs; 
t was as follows Owing to the short 
ige of time and to tl fact that the 


pinners and manutacturers group (tot 
eign) was faced with having ecithet 
iccept or reject a report in its entirety 
ertain reports or resolutions e been 
jected with many of the clauses witl 
vhich we are in agreement, and we de 
ire to say that it is possible we may 
ive accepted reports o1 solutions 
which upon fuller consideration we 
might have rejected, and rejected re 
with full 
wledge we might have accepted.” 


IRC 


ports or resolutions which 


FICIAL THANKS TO NEW ORLEAN 
COM MITTEES 
Before the meeting was thrown open 
for general discussion the General Com 
littee introduced a resolution of thanks 
to New Orleans committees, officials and 
itizens who had helped to entertain the 
lelegates, and to the city and state ofhe 
als who had greeted the Conference at 
the initial session and at the initial ses 
ion and at the banquets; the resolution 
vas adopted and copies ordered sent to 
the individuals thus honored 
CHAIRMAN MAC COLL AND SECRETARY 
WILSON THANKED 
\ resolution introduced by James D. 
Hammett, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
unanimously adopted by the Conference 
expressed appreciation of the work ot 
Chairman Mac Coll and Secretary Wil- 
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son, of the Executive Committee, and ts 
as follows: “The members of the World 
Cotton Conference feel that the deep 
appreciation of each industry and each 
individual represented should be ex 
pressed to Chairman Mac Coll and Se 
retary Wilson for the efficient mannet 
in which they have organized and con 
ducted the Conference, and we wish t 
go on record as tendering to these ge 

tlemen the sincere thanks of the Con 
ference for the services which they have 


rendered.” 





babar th | 
balance ot the session was taken up by 


speakers who desired to express theit 
ippreciation of the work of the Con 
ference and thanks for the entertain- 
ment accorded them; among the speak 
rs were | \. Calvin of the Growers 
Group, Sir A. Sherry Benn and Colonel 
J. J. Shute of the English delegation 
Sir Frank Warner of. England moved 
hearty vote of thanks to President 
Thompson for the untiring energy, un- 
limited tact and sound judgment that 


he had displayed in the conduct of th 





The report of the Committee on Per Conference, and this was adopted 
anent Organization and its unanimous ‘unanimously \lbert Greene Duncan, 
idoption was one t st important mer president of the National Asso- 
nal acts of the Conferet ind has m of Cotton Manufacturers, made 
ilready been re following e motion t n, e put 

al SM Harvie ing t te President pson 
Jordan, \ tates l luti Ee e t sj ‘ l. ge 
ind report trod t Conte eme t e ( ference, | desire t 
ence whether adopt t, will ap I tulate y upon t good worl 
pear in the ome l rep \ i record pon the I work it y have 

t the tes 1 ‘ d opies yt lor | t great 1 t \ 

i re] 1 ly abl to all e conterred uy n i eeply 
clegate lie ep ! Tt 1 grateful ind for the kindness a col 
mortive s legate erat vhich ye ‘ v1 e, | 

t ifere n record in nk tt { \ 
~ > 
» » ‘ ‘ 
Conference Banquets 
Prominent and _ Interesting Speakers, 
But Unexpectedly Small Attendance 

TI] 7 : ‘ 4 Ray ( vt 
‘| social , the | e Speake . ROH ' 
to a close wet s ‘ \ | rove lat Clare Ousley, D 

vy excepting att €, al “ ie \griculti \\ ‘ 

iul the Ne O s Entertain ( nor Bicket f Nort ( 
( mittee that | 1 ( Hotel D Sot | \ll 

vers and other s rn delegate Greene Duncan, former presi t N 
is well as many of the the te tional As atio1 f Cotton Manuta 

nts should 1 beet lige leave ture! Ope ike | \\ | psol 

soon as tl Cor ea yurne \\ ineton, 1). ¢ Julius Si ‘ \ 

1 Phursday itter! am large \ k ( ] J. Shu | lat 

it the hotels ( newald, St SIR A. HERBEI x 
Charles and De S had been re Che banquet 1 e Gol kR 1 
served for hese 1 tion vit total the G ewald was rendet ( t t 
omnnodations earl 000 peopl most notable of the evenin ‘ 
ut it turned out that the large Ass of the fact that, with the exceptior 
ly Hall of the Grunewald, with a seat- the opening session of the Conference 
ing capacity of 550, would have bee it was the only Conference function 1 
unply large enough t eat comfortably be addressed by Sir A. Herbert Dixon 
the 500 who attended t f banquets head of the British delegation. During 
that were served finally—those orig- the intervening time Sir Herbert was 


inally scheduled for The Cave and The 
Lounge the Grunewald eing 


solidated in the latter room. However 


while the plans of the committee went 
agley, and there w vaste of gt 
food, it resulted in mservation oO} 
ratory, and in affording ample com 
rt for all who participated, and wl 
had become acclimated t the se 


Ss mable heat 
rOASTMASTER EA KEI 
he toastmasters and speaker t 
various 
Hotel Grunewald, Gol n. to; 
master, W B Thompson, president 
World Cotton Conference speaker 
James R Podd, England; Governor 
Lowden of Illinois Sir A. Herbert 
Dixon, chairman Englisl 
Assembly Hall—Toastmaster, W. Frank 
Shove, president National Associati 
of Cotton Manufacturers. Speaker 
Arthur R Marsh, editor Econom 
World, New York; Frit 


Lounge— Toastmaste! 


banquets were \ follows 


Jenny, Swit 
zerland The 
John | Scott, Texas 
ernor Bilbo of Mississippi; 
W. Slocum, Minot, Hooper & Co., New 
York: Sir Frank Warne Hotel St 
Charles—Toastmaster, Dr. P. H. Saun- 


Speakers, Gov 


Phomas 


confined to his room by sickness 
ictually attended the dinner ag 
advice of his physician. This fact 
alluded to by 


n introducing Sir Herbert, and he al 


Toastmaster Thompso1 
expressed regret that the distinguished 
isitor had been prevented from taking 


more active part in the Conference, 


ble exp sed t ] pe that the pe ike 
vould give the audience the benefit rT 
Is impressions of the results of th 
| ference, but Sir Herbert, in reply 
1 ted that he elt mewhat the 
mpost In assuming to take any part 
n the Conference n view of his en 


ence from most of its delib 


erations, and that he would not assum 


cnge nder d 


} 


spirit of good will and harmony among 


the diverse interests represented that 
ould have been brought about inn 


ther way. Many platitudes have been 
indulged in, and many resolutions have 
been passed that were idealistic or of 


uncertain immediate value. but a per 


een started that is wort! all tT 
Sacfifices that we a made tat 
part in these deliberations 

Continuing, Sir Herbert. stated t 
he would wander from the cotton fiel 
te W threc ibjects that i 1 
pressee d grieved him during ( 
veeks’ stay 1 untry Kron \ 

el iffal ‘ id eard as t 
SuUSpK ul cnew lot where 
that \mericat \rmy) wi 
thoroughly ppreciated in Eng 
eitnel 4 ( Fact qual t\ I 

€ ipasstoned mani 

ted it 1K { ition 

solute 1 ; 5 es 
Da | > te t b t 

ly \ ] x 

I pol ‘ 4 2 ¢ 
en ent c | Is 
k tire 1 
t , cle \\ Lire 
t t ( ( 

t i \ Ay 

4 \ eally ( s 
Ww l t ) J 
{ w ¢ tv ) 1 \\ 

P & ( lere 
| ers tl 
+1 
si 
A t r ‘ 
c. 
| ! 4 le 
| 

~ W 

nt t c We f 
1 1 ¢ 
thre ¢ et 
\llied er t W 
great t | \\ | 

1 \ kk = ( 

( ] 

! h i ea 
a rié¢ \ | t pe 
tl (role IX gx beet r 
rv ( | R. Mac ( t 
Cor net t ( tte \ 

l ke Dr il in I isly ! thre 
experi the foreign and ( 
tic spinners on their trip to New O 
leans and in that city, closing with sev 
eral Scotch witticisms; he w followe 
by Prof. John R d of the Engl 
lelegation, w ce ippreciation 
the Engl elegati of the heart 
welcon rded_ thes n this count 
eviewed re ! t import t 
( ults I ( nt ence r p! 

( 1 pe ga i 
and the development tf a more 
monious understanding between grow 
ers and spinners, and devoted the re 
mamdes I t briet refere 

probab pan 
growing in the British Empire. Prof 
Podd w followed by Governor Low 
den of IUlinos whose addre Wa i 
rilliant exposition of post-wat 


lems and their solutio1 
FRA} SHOVE. PRESIDES 


President W. Frank’- Shove, of 
National Association of Cotton Man 
facturers presided at the post-prandial 
exercises in the \uditorium of the 
Grunewald, the diners being seated at 
tables extending the length of the hall 
hardly half of which were filled \1 
orchestra furnished music during the 
dinner, and to this, as well as to the 
other banquet halls, came a brass band 


that interrupted th peaking program 
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Columbus 
Manufacturing Company 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


PUTUUD NN NATUA NAT 


Prreaeaeed nent 


Largest Sheeting Mill in Georgia 


Foreign, Domestic and Manufacturing Trade 


65,000 SPINDLES 2,000 LOOMS 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. 


Selling Agents 


FREDERICK B. GORDON JESSE S. WILEY W. H. DISMUKE 


President Treasurer Secretary 
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WELLINGTON,SEARS & CO. 


66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 





93 Franklin Street, BOSTON a © © M. h 
PHILADELPHIA t CHICAGO 
on aes mer messi OmmMtsston ercnants sanveancanss 


COTTON DUCK 





ALL WIDTHS, WEIGHTS AND NUMBERS 
| Oceanic Wide Cotton Duck Superior Army Ounce Duck 
26 to 120 inches wide 28% and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12 and 15 ounce 
Oceanic and Superior Sail Duck om 
Sie P | Monarch Double Filling Duck 
ia Ye | 24 inches wide g 
29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 
| Shawmut Hose and Belting Duck mene 
a Magnolia and Cypress Single Filling Duck 
Vixie Shoe Duck 29, 36 and 49 inches wide, 7, 8, 
37 inches wide, 7, 715, 8 and 9 ounce 9 10 and 12 ounce 
Aquapelle and Storm King Waterproof Duck 
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with some rather weirdly executed cause of this interdependence between throughout the war with the Fifth tion, made an excellent speech in re 
music. The menus at all of the ban- the agricultural and industrial popula- Liverpool Hussars, enlisting August 4, sponse to the words of welcome ot 
quets were of a high order of excel- tion that so much importance attaches 1914, and being discharged as a lieu- the reception and entertainment. that 
lence, and were reinforced by votive to the development of a harmonious un- tenant colonel and with numerous deco- had been dccorded the British and for 
offerings from some of the best New derstanding between the producers and rations for distinguished service. He eign visitors They were impress 

Orleans cellars which were highly ap- consumers of cotton at the Congress came through the war with only a with the magnitude of the United States 


preciated by many of the diners who that has just been brought to so satis- scratch, but his regiment lost twenty- and its resources, and the journey 








were far from their own reserve stocks. factory a close in this city, nine officers the first year and suffered through the cotton belt had been s 
Arthur R. Marsh, former president Mr. Marsh was followed by Fritz 130 casualties among its officers during interesting nd instruct HI 
»f the New York Stock Exchange, was Jenny of the Swiss delegation who the four years. His address was de- lieved the Conference would result in 
the first speaker introduced by Toast- spoke briefly of the important results voted almost wholly to the results of better um standing 
master Shove, and the former, after of the Conference and expressed thanks the World War, to the closer bond of and manufacturer and Briti ( tinen 
dwelling at some length upon cotton in behalf of his countrymen for the understanding and sympathy that has tal and American bt 
growing and manufacturing from pre- royal entertainment accorded to his been developed between Great Britain) dustry. Clarence Ousley lex nd 
historic periods to the present time, party in New Orleans and throughout and the United States, and to a plea a member of the Department \cri 
stated that this was the firsttime that the South. Mr. Jenny was the last for the League of Nations. He ri cults showed that this y the value 
every cotton interest had been able to speaker of the evening in the audi- lized that the latter was full of imper- d 
get togethcr harmoniously. This is torium. fections, but it holds for the world the for t first ti in tory f the 
most significant, because if we can work LOUNGE AND CAVE BANQUETS COMBINED only hope of peace that exists, and for Sout state vy the ed value 
together harmoniously during the re- Owing to the small number of guests this end he believed that anv sacrifice of t | 
construction period we have recently assigned to the banquets scheduled for was warranted. Colonel Shute held stated that the pre t pr erity of 
entered, we can meet fearlessly the un- the Lounge and the Cave of the Hotel the close attention of his audience and the South w due to ot nd 
known that lies ahead. He stated that Grunewald, the two functions were com- was heartily applauded when he closed. believed that in future cott woul 
the first great struggle to be faced is bined in the former room where John Toastmaster Duncan stated that, while ra l only as a 
that between the urban or industrial T. Scott, vice-president of the Ameri- he could not swallow the Peace Treaty South would produ 
lass and the suburban or agricultural can Cotton Association, acted as toast- and League of Nations without reserva- crops with which to suy 
‘lass [he interdependence of the two master. The principal speaker was tions, he could heartily second the ideals Le 
lasses is not recognized today as it Governor Pleasant of Louisiana, and so ably presented by t speaker required to make th tt 
should and must be For instance, the he was followed by Thomas W. Slo- BANQUET AT THE ST. CHARLES the lance can be spent 
Welsh coal miners refuse to work more cum of New York for the American More than 200 delegates and citizens duct vol vul the harvest 
than thirty-six hours a week, thus fore- delegates, and Sir Frank Warner for of New Orleans attended the St. Charl i ther lines without easil f 
ng Lancashire and other European cot- the foreign delegation. With the ex- banquet on Thursday evening, only | 
ton mills to reduce their consumption ception of the banquet at the DeSoto -about half filling the large banquet H ( that the ( 
f cotton proportionately and finally Hotel, where less than fifty diners were hall 
ybliging American growers to curtail in attendance, this was the smallest of Dr. P. H. Saunders presided and wel- able to keep the men on t 
‘otton production. Reduced cotton pro- the banquets, only a little over 100 per- comed the Conference tating that it G nor Beckett of N ( 
luction may force a further curtail- sons being present would set an example to other world paid an elegant tribute 1 
ment of consumption in Lancashire, COL. SHUTE'S MASTERLY ADDRESS industries to get together for tl lis- Great Britair rl gett t 
which in turn may result in a demand Albert Greene Duncan, former presi- cussion of international trade ques luring t var should be 
for less coal than the Welsh miners dent of the National Association of — tions neace meetings as t \\ 
‘an produce in thirty-six hours We Cotton Manufacturers, was toastmastet D. B. Band of Arizor was intr Cont e would do much t em 
‘an conceive of the world’s population at the DeSoto banquet, the speakers be- duced by the chairman to speak on the t f friendship 
existing for a long period with its in- jng Julius Siegbert, of the Conference the subject, “Irrigation Better for Cot- H. P. Greg of Manche } 1 
dustries at a standstill, but we cannot Fxecutive Committee. and a cotton ton Than for Man.” and after a hun was called upon, and tl ked t 
conceive of their subsisting for more goods converter of this city, who acted orous opening pointed the value that man ar entertainment committes 
than a_ short period with their food as the humorist of the evening, and might come from the Conference: the | pitality extended hy New Or 
supply cut off, and the agricultural pop- Colonel J. J, Shute, a delegate of The through better understanding and c leans to the foreign delegat at 
ulation can choke the industrial popu- Liverpool (England) Cotton Associa- operation, expressing what had heen a thought much good might fron 
lation into submission whenever it tjon. whose masterly address was mplished in the Arizona cotton cul- the Conference through the acqu 
-hooses: but such a struggle would be worthy of the largest audience of the ture through harmony of action tance and tter understanding of 
too terrible to contemplate It is be- Conference Colonel Shute = served Fred Holroyd, of the British delega ditions 
* re ° ™" ® 
> r » 
Resolutions Officially Adopted by Conterence 
e/ a 
RECOMMENDED BY CLASS I,—GROWERS end ring to obtain plete ¢ 


Including Those Adopted by Conference ole ease acai ns gre 


We urge a diversification of crops. 





‘> ‘ t) ts a \ rl ] t ‘ 
We recognize that country damage is as a Whole and by the Eleven Classes vor! 
a « . te tior tist t 
an economic loss, and that same is in : ; — 
. ( t comn ttee 
excusable and should be avoided. RECOMMENDED BY CLASS Q—SPINNERS RECOMMENDED BY COMMITTEF ON 1 . ; , 
2" ss \ tr f 
We urge upon the farmers the build AND MANUFACTURERS, AMERICAN CHANGES, FICATION, CON ( t e is ( 
a - — . a sj - : rt t li i | 
ng of adequate warehouses, starting at Resolved. Ttat it is the conviction 
t ry ) » snd ( he . oO . : I cd t his (¢ te! : rie 
he gins and extending to the cotton of American spinners that the produce :, ie | - iH \ 
enters, and that transportation com of cotton and the consumer of cotto! I that < | = x ae 3 ze , 
pan : be required to turnisn ad quate have a common interest in 5s ipplying the id t | — r le 1d 1 
Goes EE, FOE LR largely increased requirements of the eee we anes 1 — 
shipme ae : : tem of classification of Americat tte ( \ dige ( 
ae ; ; ‘ world; that what works harm to the ; , ee 
ge up ie farme wel . ' ased upon uniform | star d f 
e urge Me mM the farmers a twe aoe one is sure to bring ill to the other a ‘on Until tl af ' } ' 
mor C stay > reco - ‘ . . orade nti t Weal can e realize t 
nonth _marketing system for cotton in- that the prosperity of the South de- stad . . a 
stead of the present plan, ] | ] he Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee recommends that t Various 
, : pends upon the general adoption of the 
. } i r @ se b. ¥ a- : ‘ : : ° onference hat ‘the cont t as now cout es col ) athe i" 
We unqualifiedly endorse the forma anevicutions) wmathads best deactined os ‘ ere! tha is no — I 
of the American Export Finan ‘safe farming ”; that the food and feed de ere F ee ony ‘ 1 t 
¢ Corporation . : | id +h, United States Cotton Future Act, as production and exports and import ! 
W : ' ' : of the South should be produced on the led Marcl , | + | 
» recomme t each bale ; ; mended March 4, 1919, is not sufficient- man ure cotton making 
e recommend that each bale of cot farms of the South, and that the farmer “ - . » 19 ; th ‘ns lil ble { t} 

; : ] » te . sO. as : con nsive to protect the farmer these statistics readily available tor the 
ton ginn d hall be tagged so as to in growing cotton s! ould make it his ' mpre her ? : , : 1 , . bation It 
sho ‘ > resi lence rre Tr ‘ 1 the fin: ing and Sale oO! grades ant compat tT we I sa 1 
he his name and x ee or s ones first concern to imp.ove quality and in- _ the aetCH ae : . : : : 

are shall consist only of the actual : 5 ; . character of cotton which he grows, and especial re unended that the Int 

; ; ; crease production per acre, believing ste 1 t t] 1 ] 
weight of the bagging and ties on the iat ak aa) letermined by fund should be amended national Federation, the Inte itional 
i rice ‘lii DE Getle e head 
bale af F Resolved, That this Confere re Agricultural Institute, the Bureau of the 
: ; mental economics. ; ; “ig ; a a oie 
We oppose price-fixing on agricultural , ; mmends a form time tor p ng Census d the United States Depart 
: : Resolved, That — the spinners yt ' 1] erican spot 1 met Agricult made d it 
ducts by the Government. +} quotations in all American spot markets, ment gricuiture be ni ae] 
; oe neric vol ylicy which, wi due 1 ; ‘ n ri 
We oppose % Government embar Ameé Ee favor a policy which, with ¢ namely, 2.30 p. m., Eastern time; 1.30,  orie 
‘ . he é ce 1 oneum > . . 4} o ( ’ ' ' Oo 
goes and restrictions upon commerce: regard for the increa in con umptive Central time. With regard te tton consumption 
is applied in times of peace demand that keeps pace with growth in) pgecoMmMENDED BY COMMITTEE ON RE- and cotton mills stock, tl comnnuttec 
ad ” => 7 . i : "= - ‘4 ' at ' 7 

We demand such price for cotton as population, will from year to year as SEARCH, REPORTS AND STATISTICS considers it advisable that these statistics 

will cover the cost of production, plus sure adequate production « f requisit [he committee fully recognizes the be undertaken quarterly, viz Feb, 1 


reasonable profit quality mi difficulties which confront those May 1, August 1 and Nov. [ of each 
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SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Boott Mills 
Monadnock Mills Talbot Mills 
| Gonic Mfg. Co. D. Goff & Sons 
| Belvidere Woolen Co. Stirling Mills 
Windham Mfg. Co. Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Homestead Woolen Mills Lincoln Woolen Co. 


= 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 
Sheetings Shirtings Drillings Lawns Osnaburgs 


Double and Twist and Plain Denims 


Canton Flannels 


Fancy Ginghams Indigo Blue 28' 32’ Chambrays 
Coverts Tickings 
Wide Sheetings Made up Sheets Bolster and Pillow Cases 


FOR DOMESTIC AND EXPORT TRADE 
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year, 


19 


and it recommends to the organi- 


itions which have in the past compiled 
these figures that they conform to this 


suggestion 


time as 


se duties. 


th 


elt 


and continue their work un- 


respecttv Gov- 


issum<¢ 


his committee recognizes the impera 


e necessity for 


tton 1s 


grown of 


irch institutions 


stitutions 
peration with ea 
atters of 
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should 
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countries 
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work 


to establis 
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where 
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hat such 
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ARTICLE I 

Section 1. Name: The name of this 
yrganization shall be “ The World Cot- 
ton Conference.” 
Object: The object shall 
be the promotion of the interests of all 
those engaged in_ the production, 
handling and manufacture of cotton and 
its products. 


SECTION 2. 


ARTICLE I 
The 


Section 1. Class of Members: 


members shall be classified, according 
to their interests, into the following 
groups: 

(1) Growers. 

(2) Ginners. 

(3) Seed Crushers and Manufactur- 
ers of Seed Products. 

(4) Compressors and Warchouse- 
men. 

(5) Cotton Merchants. 

(6) Transportation and Insurance, 

(7) Banking. 

(8) Spinners and Manufacturers. 

(9) Textile Merchants, Converters 


ind Finishers. 

These groups may be reclassed by 
the Executive Committee and the num- 
ber of groups increased or diminished. 
Members: 


representing 


SECTION 2. 


Only organi- 
ations 


those engaged in 
iny class of business included in any of 
the aforesaid groups may become a 
member of this Conference, by and with 
the approval of the Executive Commit 
tee. Such organization when it becomes 
i member shall be placed in the group 
’f groups which include the 
vhich such member represents 


interests 


ARTICLE III 

Meetings: The next con- 
ference shall be held in 1921, at a time 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee 
ind preferably shal: be held in England. 
Meetings shall if possible not be held 
twice in succession in any country; the 


SECTION I 


meet in as 
ies as is practicable. 


bject being to many coun- 
Special meetings 
1ay be held as called by the Executive 
ommittee. The time of all meetings, 
ind the place of the special meetings 
the Executive 
/ommittee, and not.ce of such meetings 
given by the general secretary to all 
iembers. 


hall be determined by 


SECTION 2. All member organizations 
re entitled to representatives to 
the meetings of this Conference. In ad- 
lition, delegates to such meetings may 
appointed by governments, comimer- 


il bodies and other authorities and or 


send 


inizations interested in the purposes of 

his Conference, when requested to do 
by the Exccutive Committee. 
SECTION 3 
ns, except 


Voting: Upon all ques- 
involving the 
of this organiza.ion, each mem- 
r represented shall have one vote, :.nd 
majority of the votes cast shall decide 
ich question 


resolutions 
olicy 


Che involving 
e policy of the Conference shall be by 
ups of members only. The chairman 

f each group shall cast the vote of such 
up; each group having one vote. No 
solution shall be considered the offi- 
1 action of the Conference unless it 
eives the vote of each group of mem- 


voting on resolutions 


\ majority of those voting in each 
sup shall determine the vote its chair- 
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shall 
casting the vote of 


man In 


any 


cast on resolution. 


any 


any group or 


resolution, the chairman of that group 
shall state the proportion of the mem- 
bers of such group voting for and 


against the resolution 


Section 4. Meetings of the members 
of any group of 
in Article 


each 


as classified 

II, Section 1, shall he held at 
and may be held at 

other time and place on the call of 


meinbers, 
meeting any 
che 
chairman of such gruup 


ARTICLE IV 


Officers: At each meet- 


ing, the Executive Committee shall elect 


SECTION I 


a president, one or more vice-presidents 


for each country having a member of 


this Conference, a general secretary, 
treasurer, and such other officers as the 
committee may think wise. The president 
shall the 
lected for the place of holding the next 


meeting. 


be a resident of country se 


The term of office of all officers shall 
begin at the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence at which they are elected, and shall 
continue until the conclusion of the next 
Conference and until their successors 
are elected. 

Vacancies in office may be filled by the 
Executive Committee. and 
elected shall hold office u 


by 


( ficers sO 
til their suc 


cessors are elected the succeeding 


conference. 
The Executive Committee shall deter 


mine shall 


whether any officer receive 

a salary and fix the amount thereof. 
At each conference each group of 
members shall elect a chairman, a vice- 


and a for such 


group, who shall act for the same term 


chairman secretary 
as is provided for officers 
SecTION 2. The president shall be the 
Executive Officer of the 
shall preside at all meetings, shall be ex- 


organization, 


officio a member of all committees and 
shall perform the duties usually incident 
to such office, together with any others 


He 


shall make a report at each Conference. 


fixed by the Executive Committee. 


Section 3. Each vice-president shall 
at all times the 
this Conference in the country which he 
and such 
duties as may be given by the Executive 
Committee. 


promote interests of 


represents perform other 


SECTION 4. The general 
shall keep the roll of the members; keep 
minutes of all and pre- 
serve all records and papers of the Con- 
ference; and periorm such other dutics 
as are imposed on him by this constitu- 
tion, or by the Executive Committee. 


secretary 


meetings; file 


The treasurer shall collect and receive 
all funds of the and 
them out on orders of the president or 
Executive Committee. 


Conference pay 


ARTICLE V 
Section 1. Committees: There shall 
be an Executive Committee named at 
each Conference, to be composed of the 
president, the general secret and the 
treasurer when chosen, and one member 
group of the 
The Executive Committee 


ary 


selected from and by each 
Conference. 
shall elect its own chairman, shall have 
general supervision over the work of the 
Conference between the meetings and 
shall make all arrangements for all 
meetings of the Conference. It shall also 
collect information, make investigations 
and furnish the members facts and sug- 


gestions which the 
would be helpful. 
The Committee ap- 
point and secure assistance 
in the promotion of the interests of this 


committee judges 


Executive 
committees 


may 


association and its members as the com 
mittee may find necessary. 
SECTION 2. Committees: At each 


shall 


committees, the fo 


Conference the 
in addition to 


lowing standing 


president appoint, 


1 


other 


committees 


(a) Committee on World Require- 
ments and Stabilizing Production and 
Prices 

(b) Committee on Growing Cotton, 


Seed Selection, Methods Ol 
Picking. 


Committee on 


Cultivation 
and 
(c) Ginning, Uniform 
Baling and Compressing 
(d) 


Country 


Committee on Warehousing and 
Damage. , 

(e) Committee 
and Insurance 

(f) Committee on Buying and Sell 
Equitable Tare and Net Weight. 
(g) Committee on Excl 
Contracts 


Committee 


on 


lransportation 


ing, 
inges, Classi- 
ind Purchases 
on Financing, For 
eign Credit and Exports 

Committee 
Statistics - 


Domestic 


Research, 


International 


(1) Reports 


and and 


(j) Rules and Nominations. 

Each committee shall hold hearings, 
make investigations and report to the 
Conference, or to the Executive Com 


2445 17! 
mittee when the Conference is not in 
session, with its recommndations; and 
shall promote the interests in connection 


with which such committee is appointed 


ARTICLE VI 


The funds necessary to defray the ex 
penses of the Conference and its com- 
mittees shall be raised by the [-xecutive 
Committee through membership fees 


such other sources as 


the committee may decide 


contributions or 


This committee shall have the author 
ity to fix the amount of membership 
fees which each member organization 
shall pay; and the amount fixed for the 


various members may vary 


ARTICLE VII 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SECTION I This constitution may be 





amended by unanimous vot f the 
groups participating in any regular 
meeting of the Conference \mend 
ments must be submitted in writing, and 
voting ther n shall be by chai I 
groups, as provided in Article III, Sec 
tion 3, the affirmative votes of the chair- 
men of three-fourths of all groups wh« 
are members of the Conference being 
necessary to the adoption of an amend 
ment. Sixty days’ notice of any pro 
posed amendment must be given 
Section 2. All committees may de 
cide upon any action by correspondence; 
and any member of a committee may 
design a proxy to represent him at any 


meeting of such committee 


Cotton Conterence Addresses 


Compendium of Expert Opinion Covers 


Every Phase 


the Con- 


ference form a compendium of ex 


HE addresses delivered at 
pert practically 
handling, 
selling of 
cotton, together with a mass of valuable 
the 
the 
before have 


opinion upon every 


phase of the growing, torage, 


transportation, buying and 


information covering economical 


and statistical phases of cotton 


Never 
number of authorities on these subjects 


in- 
dustry such a large 
come together for an exchange of views, 
and their opinions may be accepted as 
being the very latest and most author- 
itative presentation of each topic 

Each of the five that 


sessions 


were 
] 


devoted to technical papers, addresses 
and discussions was given a main sub- 
ject and allied sub-topics, all of which 
were closely linked up with the work 
of most of the important committees 
and classes of the Conference. It can 
hardly be stated that the work of the 
Conference committees was in all cases 


influenced directly by the addresses and 


discussions at the general sessions, but 


of Cotton 


Problem 


there is no doubt that they might have 


been if all of the group meetings and 
hearings of committees could have been 
deferred until the last of the sessions 
devoted to technical subjects had been 


held. 
the 
problems 


Brief mention of the subjects of 
devoted to 
show 


technical 
they 
com- 


five sessions 


will how closely 
were linked up with the work of 
the follows 
“Future World Requirements and Pro- 
duction”; “The Growing and Handling 
ef Cotton” 
and Insurance”; “Buying and Selling of 
Cotton”; “Statistics World Prob- 


lems.” 


mittees ; subjects were as 


“Storage, Transportation 


and 


that only fifteen 
for the reading 


of papers, many of the speaker 


the fact 
allowed 


Because of 
minutes were 
pre- 


ferred to file their prepared addresses 


and devote their brief time to extem- 
poraneous discussion of the subject. As 
a result some of the most important 


papers will be read for the first time in 


published reports of the Conference 


The World's Future Needs of Cotton 


By John 

Lif time limit does not allow any 
margin for preliminaries, ui 
before I can go on to deal with 

the world’s future requirements, I 
must savy something of our experience 
before the war, and during the war, 


to enable you to follow me a little bet- 
ter in the extremely rapid survey of 


these iacts. 

The position before the war was 
that for at least ten vears the de- 
mand for cotton has been increasing 


A, Todd 

pretty steadily 1 take that period 
not because it differed materially 
from what had been happening be 
fore, but because it was only during 
these ten years that we had the in 
ternational statistics of consumption 
and were able to make real compari 
sons. The world’s supply had also 
been increasing, but with ‘very 
marked tluctuations during that peri- 
od. The condition was roughly this: 


that, although the crops were increas- 
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ng they were not increasing so fast 
s the world would have increased its 
onsumption had_ the been 
vailable. The demand greater 
ian the actual supply, and the actual 
msumption was only limited by the 
ipply. An attempt to strike a balance 

production ind 


cotton 
was 


onsumption. Con- 


unption was going up steadily, while 


ipply was fluctuating in the most 
rked way, and the result was that 
ut every other vear the actual con 
mption was in excess of that season's 


course 


for 


oduction Since the war, of 
have no corresponding statistics 


world’s consumption, or production 


't we are able to carry on simila 
itistics for the American crop alone 
nd so bring out the same results. 
he American crop was the domi 
iting factor in the whole world’s 
ipply 
SEE-SAW MOVEMEN 

The position of the American crops 
yy many years betore the war had 
ome extremely unsatisfactory, in 


< way, that it had established a pe- 


see-Saw ni ment Of area 1n 


ops produced \ big area one 
ir meant a big crop: that meant a 
price; that meant next year a re 
tion of acreage, a shorter crop 
high price, and so you had a reg 
see-saw movement of cotton, 
ir after year, Which was extremely 
ad for everybody concerned in the 


(le On the 
ne steadily 
the boll-weevil, the 


whole, the price was 


before the war, due 


increasing cost 


production; especially the labor 
t through the belt “What hap 
ned during the war was simply an 

vation of what had been goin 


hefore. The early slump in prices 


the beginning of the war caused 
ery serious reduction of the uc: 

in the following veai All the 
ld’s crops dropped heavily in acre 
in 1915, and we have never mad 


the ground we iost in that year 
were getting in sight of it in 
Ss. and then when the armistice 
ilong, there was another slump 
the price of cotton which sent 
ige down again this year, with 
result that we have now had dut 
the war, five bad crops in su 
sion—a thing that practically nev 


happened before in recent times 


is the positinn todav. Cotton has 

e up enormously, accentuated by 

general inflation of world’s prices. 

tton today, relative to other com 
litte not deal When IT 1 

land the position was that the 

of cotton was relatively hardly 

! he r than the price ot ther 

modities The general level of 


had arisen so ex- 


the price 


in England 


rdinarily that cotton 


vardly out of proportion 

t is what happ ned during the 
and it brings us to consider 
the questi ex tu r When 
ome to discuss the questio f 
worl future requirements of 
n, you must be clear as to what 


different 
cott 


int. It may mean three 

First, the q 
the use; 
quantity of raw cotton that 
mills handle; third, 
quantity of cotton thi 


lantitv of 
world wants to 
ean 
raw 
America can afford 
These 
same, but they are all 
the question of what 
juirements are going to be. Now 
First, the 


hat the 


- 1 outside of 
; pay fo things are 
involved 
the world’s 
them order. 


ntity of 


take 


up in 


cotton 





zoods t 
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world wants is unlimited. They have 
never yet reached the limit of the 
world’s demand cotton goods. It 
for so purposes, by so 


for 
is used 
many people 
people in countries 
greatly increasing their 
like India and China, that not 
possible to get a limit on the quanti 


many 
by so many millions of 
have been 
purchasing 
it is 


which 


tv of goods that the world could use, 
if it could get them and could afford 
to pay for them. At the present time 
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the position, as the result of the war Is 
that the 


of these 


purchasing power of many 


t 


countries is greate! 


was ever betore 


Consumption Restricted. 


regard to the second 


that 


With 
the 
mills can 


poin 


quantity ol cotton the world 
spin and weave, is very 
restricted at partly as 


the 


riously present 


a result of war, and devastation 


partly sia 


vement fo 


of ourselves in Ku Ope 

result ol the great m 
hours in the textil 
everywhere. When I am discussing the 


of the 


shorter industry 


world’ fut 
I am not talking 


re ! 


question 
quire ments of cotton, 


about next week, or even th season: 
I am talking about the next five o 
ten years. In that time, surely Europe 
will recover to a very larce extent 
labor difficulties will be iived, « 
eotten around to some extent and I 


world’ 


manentls 


think it is safe to sav that the 


onsumption will not be pe! 


( 
limited by 


the means of the mannfac 
ture, That, I think, has never been 
the cas 
The third factor is t present the 
most difficult—-the question of pay 
ment That question will he dealt 
with bv a special committee here, and 
I have not time to deal with it in full 
I can only say that I am convinced 
that these things will prove befor 
very long, for one reason, because 
while all foreign countries are suffe 


handicap of ‘foreign e% 


ing from the 
changes, just 
America, they 


retaliat 


in bringing goods 


very soon be 


now, 
from wiil 
zin to 


than they lose on the goods that 


and get back more 
they will ship into America rake 
ne illustration; it is now possible to 
import Egyptian ( 
try more cheaply than into 
That will othe: 


tton into this coun- 
England 


extend to classes of 
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trade, American is less than two 


pounds A hundred and fifty 


vield in 
hundred 


and the balance will, in the 


course of time, readjust itself 


My feeling is this, in conclusion, is likely to be the yield this year 
that the position today is verv much As to the question of restricted 


the same as it was before the war, but acreage, it will be nothing short of a 
whereas the world wants more cot- calamity for America to restrict het 
ton today than it is getting, just a acreae There is no doubt about 
it did before the war, an eleven mil the demand tor it. There is no need 
lion bale crop is nothing to what the to restrict the supply in order to 
world requires, and the world mus maintain tae price 

have cotton in one wav or the other I would like to run over the source 
The world must have clothing as well of supply. The largest country in 
as food, and of all clothing, cotton is the world next to America, producing 
the cheapest. Cotton is the cheapest cotton, is India, but she has only 
material for many purposes, and if small crop. There are prespects ol 
the world is hard up, it will use mors increasing it, but it will be slow, be 
cotton, rather than les: ompetition cause India is scattered, and it is dil 
will force it on to cotton, rather ficult to move the cotton There are 
than other things prospects of developments of long 


staple cotton, meaning about an inch 
but these things 


Sudan, we can some 


Increased Crop Improbable. 


move slowly In 


In regard to prospects of increased dav produce an 


supply, and first, in regard to Amet increased crop, but it will not be fo 
ca 1 am sorry to say, from all that come veal five or ten vea efore 
L have een on. thi rip, that IT am we ean make much progress, and in 
forced to the conclusion, an increased the meantime the upply ha fall 
crop in America is improbabls Fo off durin he r and it is not likely 
twenty-five vears before the war, the to touch pre-wa or a ¥¢ ) 
American acreage Wi increasin tw The British Empi h don 
During the war, stopped increasing «4 vreat deal toward leveloping pro 
ind was going down. I wisn we could = duetior Nige d in Mesopota 
hope that that increase could be re min, where ope to ( evelop 
sumed now, and continued, but ¥ ment We LV proved that it i 
cannot I do not believe we are going D ble oO ww ¢ oO her nd | 
to nave any turtie Increase ye want to p ‘ ite to the work ae 
sonally, IT shall be thankful if w complished e British cotton grow 
th pre-Wwal ! ord ot bout thi I 1) I 1vé \W } Ve } OW 
seven million acre touched again we can w cotto t will not be it 
I think it doubtful if we will see large qual ‘ fo ome tim I an 
that acreage maintained teadily orry to iv that all of the work w 
Phat 1 1 that t e 1 nly Y have dot in Afi for nearly twet 
way in which we can get an increased ty years, together with all the other 
crop in America vand it ditlicult powers of Europe, has produced in no 
\ It tel it tion nd vear one hundred thousand bate rt 
nereased yield } ac It would cotton You are throwing away more 
not b difficult, for the average vield than that very veal more han wW 
per acre is far too low The average | ( 1 e t in twenty y 
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a” ( the ( I ton known a Pima, there wi be 
tton t101 ll tine ed in Arizona th 1 1 cro 
lt | vel t é ] le oO ipproximately (MO) l Le 
\ lLoypt ‘ which 1,000 le may be add i 
‘ de ] t ] ' California 
yea in the Southwest to such an As practically &% of t bala 
extent that it has become a very ap will be produced in my home district 
preciable factor in the cotton ic the Salt River Valley Arizona, | 
Nhova ara sorta, Pundames ae hall confine myself largely to a d 
ditions which must prevail t ow S8cription of 1 dust n th 
cee ully American-Egyptian — u 
ton; n unusually lon erowin ( Development of American-Egyptian 
on freedom from oll weevil ina The historv o thre levelopment yf 
the assurance of an absolutely « An n-l tian cotto i trib 
tain supply of water for ri ion ut to the el hted \v oO 
While tl] tatemer to e Co ourcefulne ind tenacity of purpe 
ferene devoted entire @ lor fa group of men th in 
] cottor of the Am l¢ I Vp stat Departme ol Avricu'tu 
tian type it i interesting t not whose research work h ee! i 
that in the Imperial Valley ot Caltito on with a fin ‘ of public ery 
ni nd the Yuma Valley of Arizon ( nd ha I thorot oir nd 
large amount of short staple now practical way, laid the groundwork 
bein grown ,and I m reliabl i! i 1" nd 7 America. i 
formed that last vear in the Imperial tt 
Vullev, including bot} ides of the ly ] development of th 1 » tun 
ternational boundary line, 85,000 bale of cotton ha n it manv interestin: 
of short taple cottor were grown elements of re ne i" a 
with perhaps 5,000 bale of Durango, part of a century the cotton grown 
while in the Yuma Valley the produ the rich Delt land of the Nile |} 
tion of short staple cotton last ea been recognized as the standard longs 
mn equalled about 21,000 bale staple cotton of the world. Whil« 
There is ever) ndication that the 1900, David Fairchild, an explorer of 
crop of short stanle cotton from both the Department of Agvriculture, had 
these valleys will probably exceed imported some Egyptian seed ' 
last year’s production by about 19, which experimental plats of cotton 
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Nashua Helps The Nation Save 


The Nashua Manufacturing Company in- 
cludes the Nashua Mills and the Jackson 
Mills. Its products are found in every dry- 
goods store in the country, from the great 
city department store to the small village 
shop. 


INDIAN HEAD CLOTH 


Indian Head was first made 84 years ago 
in the Jaékson Mills. Periods of high costs, 
as during the Civil War when it retailed for 
&5e per yard, delayed its growth only for 
the moment and today it is more widely 
known and used than any other fabric. 


Mitten flannel was originated and devel- 
oped in these mills. From the lighter 
weights used in leather “fleece-lined” 
gloves to the heavier grades of which cot- 
ton work mittens and gloves are made, the 
Jackson Mills have so improved this fabric 
that it has become the standard with which 
other mitten flannels are compared. 


Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
of Pure Cotton 


Keep You Warm 


Nashua Blankets have been famous for 
many years. Nashua “Staple” Blankets 
are recognized leaders in their field, and the 
‘“Woolnap” blankets, by virtue of their abil- 
ity to retain warmth, their strength, 
beauty, non-shrinking and moth-proof 
qualities, at a low price, are taking the 
place of woolen blankets in many homes. 


It is an interesting fact that every 
Nashua product helps people save. 


Indian Head gives the advantages of 
linen at one-third the cost. Gloves and mit- 
tens of mitten flannel are used extensively 
by motormen, teamsters, railroad opera- 
tives and general rough work, saving 
leather. Nashua Woolnap blankets sell for 
one-quarter to one-third the price of good 
woolen blankets, and give practically equal 
service. So all these products are helping 
people save. 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
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Industrial Democracy— 


What Is It? 














W hat Does Industrial Democracy Mean to You? 
Have You Considered a Shop Committee in 


Your Management ? 


of Living for Your Employees ? 


These are Today’s Vital Problems 








Our Staff is in a position to advise you on 
these problems. 


Our representative will call at your request. 


Cooley & Marvin Co. 


Industrial Consulting 


and 


Construction Engineers 





Cost Accountants 











Auditors Appraisers 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Tremont Building 


Toronto, Ont. 


Excelsior Life Bldg. 
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ypes of Egyptian cotton and their 
idaptability to our own Southwest, 
yy Thomas H. Kearney, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, re- 
ulted in the development of a con- 
tructive plan for building up 2 new 
ype of American-Egyptian cotton. 
Kearney knew that the analysis of 
ne soil in the Salt River Valley in 
\rizona was almost identical with 
hat of the Delta lands of Egypt. 
fhe climatic conditions- were practi: 
illy the same and he had a vision 
nat, in the arid country of the South- 
est, under irrigation, lay the op- 
portunity for developing an immense- 
valuable new American crop. For 
. number of years, with his able group 
collaborators, including Messrs. 
swingle, Scofield, Cook and Hudson, 
eld demonstration work in cotton 
ant breeding was conducted at Gov- 
nment stations at Sacation, Arizona, 
djoining the vast irrigated district 
nder the Roosevelt project and at 
ird, California, under the Yuma 
Reclamation project. 
The seed of the Mitafifi Egyptian 
riety, proved the best adapted to 
Southwestern conditions, although at 
mes the results were rather un- 
ising, the plants being rank in 
erowth, rather unfruitful and lacking 
uniformity in quality. But with a 
definite goal in sight, this group of 
devoted public servants stuck to their 
task until, in 1908 they succeeded in 
developing the first of the commer- 
lly successful types of American- 
Eeyptian, known as the Yuma Va- 
riety, with a staple averaging about 
1 1-2 inches in Jength, which was con- 
siderably longer than’ the _ parent 
Mitatifi, and more the color of Janno- 
vitch Egyptian. This Yuma type of 
cotton has been grown with commer- 
cial success in the Salt River Valley 
since 1912, but has been gradually 
gi\ing away, however, to the Pima 
type which is now grown exclusively. 


Experiments for Longer Staple. 

In 1910, when the great possibilties 
of this new type of cotton became 
ipparent, a committee was formed 
within the Department of Agriculture, 

1iown as the Committee on South- 
western Cotton Culture. Breeding ex- 
periments were speeded up to pro- 
dice a finer and longer type, and 
that vear on experimental plats at 

e Sacaton Agency, Arizona, the now 

nous Pima cotton was developed. 
his cotton was lighter in color than 

ma, the fibre silkier and finer, and 
length of the staple had been in- 
used to 1 3-4 inches. During the 
son of 1916-17 a group of experi- 
ed growers, near Tempe, Arizona, 
whom the Government had allotted 
seed produced in 252 acres, 251 
es of Pima cotton and the commer- 
success of this type was assured. 
production of Pima cotton has 
steadily increased in the Salt 
r Valley, that section producing 
eason over 34,000 bales. 
e feature which made this crop 
xceptional interest to spinners 
to the manufacturers of choice 
ton goods was the fact that this 
Pima cotton not only graded very 
but that a large percentage of 
otton produced exceeded 1-M 
hes in leneth of staple and in 
view of spinning experts who have 
d it, was quite as desirable a cot- 
on as Egyptian Sakellaridis, and 
uld be spun into equally fine counts, 
In 1919, while there was not quite 


») large a percentage of cotton 
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classed Fancy or Extra in the grades, 
the percentage of cotton running 
1 11-16 and 1 3-4 increased. The re- 
markable success in the Salt River 
Valley, where approximately 95% of 
the Pima cotton produced in America 
will be grown this season, is largely 
due to the scientific care with which 
this industry has been developed. 
One of the particular features which 
seems to assure a successful future 
for the industry in this section is the 
fact that but one type of American- 
Egyptian cotton, Pima, is grown 
throughout the entire district and all 
danger of crossing with inferior seed 
is avoided. Of the total area of 275,- 
000 acres now under intensive culti- 
vation by irrigation in this district 
88,000 acres or 32 per cent of the en- 
tire acreage, is planted in Pima; a 
percentage which, in justice to the 
best development of the community 
en a diversified farming basis (so es- 
sential to suecess) can be readily 
maintained. 


Cultural Method Pursued 


That growers realize that the immu- 
nity of the Salt River Valley from 
the boll weevil and other pests which 
have handicapped the cotton industry 
in other sections must be maintained, 
and with the thorough co-operation 
of the Government, the best methods 
not only to prevent the importation 
of seed in which there could be any 
danger of infection, but to maintain 
the highest standard in the selection 
of the local seed, have been prac- 
ticed. The methods employed by the 
Department of Agriculture through 
their field experts, in the Salt River 
Valley to maintain a high standard of 
seed, were as follows: 

In 1913, they rogued about 100 acres 
of cotton. Every plant in this acre- 
age Was examined and the unproduc- 
tive and off-type plants, amounting 
to about 1 per cent of the total were 
removed. This was done early in July, 
soon after blossoming began, in or- 
der to take out the inferior plants 
before their pollen should contaminate 
those left in the field. The Growers’ 
Association had the seed from the 
rogued field ginned at the Cotton Fy 
change under such conditions as to 
avoid mixing with other seed and al- 
so had the seed sacked and tagged as 
it came from the gin, in order to pre- 
vent mixture while it was held in 
storage. The rogued seed was placed 
by the Association in the hands of 
careful farmers having good lands 
sufficiently remote from other « 
to prevent crossing. The fields plant 
ed under these conditions were in- 
spected during the summer and the 
product of those properly grown and 
otherwise satisfactory, was ginned 
separately in order to furnish seed 
for general planting the second year 
after the roguing was done. Thus 
the seed used for general planting in 
1918 was derived from the fields 
which were rogued in 1916 and that 
which was used for general planting 
in 1919 from the fields rogued in 1917. 
It has been found that the seed from 
inspected fields can be sold for plant- 
ing at a price very little above cur- 
rent oil mill prices, thus removing the 
temptation to plant unselected seed 
because it is cheaper. 

The cultural methods employed in 
producing this cotton may prove of 
interest. As all cotton men know, 
the cotton plant is essentially a sun 
shine plant, and there is probably no 


section of the world except Egypt 
where the sun shines with more rez 
ularity than in the Salt River Valley. 
The first step in production is the 
thorough preparation of as nearly 
perfect a seed bed as possible. The 
ground is first well irrigated, then 
ploughed once or twice, harrowed and 
dragged to a uniform slope and the 
seed planted from March 10 to April 
10, about thirty pounds being plant 
ed to the acre and drilled in rows 
about 3 ft. 8 in. apart. The thinning 
methods vary according to the views 
of the grower and the type of soil 
on which the cotton is produced. ( 
tain soils will produce a maximum 
crop ,if the plants are thinned to 1 
in. apart in the row. On other soils, 
best results can be obtained by leav- 
ing the plants not more than 10 in. 
apart. Intense cultivation is essen- 
tial. This is an expensive feature, 
but must be maintained if maximum 
results are desired. Sometimes from 
4 to 6 cultivations are given the crop 


before the size of the plant makes 


further cultivation impossible. It has 
been found that in order to obtain 
quality and length of fibre in the cot- 
ton the plant must be kept steadily 
growing, but that after planting irri- 
gation should not be practiced until 
the plant shows danger of wilting. 
The scientific application of water in 
midsummer after cultivation has 
ceased, is of vital importance. The 
plants fruit very heavily under fa- 
vorable conditions of care, it being 
no unusual thing to see a Pima plant 
with 150 well-set bolls and it is to 
the setting of the bolls of cotton on 
the plant, rather than to the amount 
of the vegetable growth, that the in- 
telligent grower gives his closest at- 
tention. In our district it has been 
found that the cotton plant, to pro- 
duce a maximum yield of seed cot- 
ton, should be from four to five feet 
in height. 


The Labor Problem. 


The cotton picking season in Ari- 
zona commences early in September 
and picking is usually concluded eariy 
in February, three pickings being cus- 
tomary. The price paid for picking 
last year averaged about 3 1-2 cents 
per pound. An average picker will 
pick about 100 pounds in a ten-hour 
day, but under test, an experienced 
picker has made a record on this 
cotton of an average of 275 pounds 
per day for five consecutive days. 

The labor problem is naturally a 
very vital one in the development of 
this new type of cotton, and for the 
purpose of meeting this problem and 
others of the industry from a com 
munity standpoint, the Arizona Cot 
ton Growers’ Association was formed, 
and in a systematic way through the 
co-operation of the gins, has suc 
ceeded thus far in furnishing fairly 
efficient labor at just prices, and has 
acted as a practical clearing house 
for labor 

This additional labor supply has 
come partly from other cotton grow- 
ing states in the South, but mostly 
from the importation of Mexican la- 
bor from the northern states of Mex- 
ico, under special authority of the De- 
partment of Labor, and by the use of 
many Indians frem the 
of Arizona, who are glad to obtain 
this seasonal la»vor. Not only have 
good wages been paid, but there has 
been a well-directed effort to see that 
these laborers are well housed, that 
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their living and sanitary conditions are 
safeguarded and _ provision is be- 
ing made for the education of their 
children. Last year during the peak 
load of the picking season, it is esti- 
mated that in the Salt River Valley 
this class of labor aggregated over 
15,000 individuals. Many of the larg- 
er growers have established tent vil- 
lages for these laborers and in some 
instances dance floors have been in- 
stalled, providing that recreation so 
dear to the Mexican. 


Roller Gins Used. 


The number and type of gins has 
naturally been a very important fea- 
ture in the development of this new 
type of cotton. It was found that the 
saw-tooth gin, principally used 
throughout the South, would not effec- 
tively gin this cotton without tearing 
the staple and the roller type of gin 
has been used, the rollers usually cov- 
ered with walrus hide. This gin is al- 
most identical with that used in the 
Delta of the Nile and has proved most 
effective. An average gin stand under 


good conditions turns out about one 
bale every ten hours. The cotton 
grown in the Southwest reaches the 
gin in a practically bene dry condi- 


tion and in some of the gins the in- 
stallation of humidifiers has 


been 
adopted ,which it is believed slightly 
increases the percentage of cotton 
lint. The Egyptian method of spray~ 


ing is not used 

The question of the percentage of 
lint cotton to the seed cotton en- 
tering the gin is interesting and it 
has been found in the testing that 
the average percentage of lint to 
Pima seed cotton, is 26 32-100 per 
cent, which requires about 1900 
pounds of seed cotton to produce a 
500 pound bale of lint, distributed as 
follows: 500 pounds of lint, 2 per 
cent waste, 38 pounds cotton seed or 
352 pounds Continued improve- 
ments in the ginning processes are 
steadily increasing this percentage of 
lint, and there were many instances 
last year when cotton grown under 
correct cultural conditions showed a 
percentage of lint of from 28 to 30 
per cent 

This season in the Salt River Val 
levy, our ginning capacity has been 
materially increased and 262 gin 
stands will be in operation with a 
daily capacity, in two 10-hour runs, of 
about 450 bales per day 

One peculiar 
American Egyptian cotton produced 
in the Southwest is that as it is 
crown, ginned and handled under 
practically bone-dry conditions it has 
averaged in 


feature about the 


shipment to Enstern 
points of mannfacture a gain of from 
seven to eight pounds to the bale. 
There has been some difference in 
practice as to the ba of weicht on 
which American Egyptian cotton has 
been sold in Eastern markets which 
hs resulted in some confusion over 
Quite a portion of the 
cotton shipped from the Salt River 
Vallev last vear was sold without de- 
duction of the customary 22 pounds 
per bale for bagging and tying, while 
other cotton was sold with this de- 
duction. In justice to both buyer and 
seller some established method 
shonld be followed in this matter. 
Experts differ greatly as to the de- 
sirability of compressing American 
Fevptian cotton. The tire manufac- 
turers have found that the cotton 
reached the East in better condition 


the prices 
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if uncompressed, and most of the 
cotton for tire fabric use was ship- 
ped uncompressed. Other users of 
American-Egyptian cotton have com- 
pressed it in transit, and report that 
the results have been entirely satis- 
factory. It is evident, however, that 
to avoid any difficulty of wind-cutting 
compression rather than high 
should be practised on 





low 

compression 

this cotton. 
Used by Tire Manufacturers. 

In the first years of the production 
of this new type of American Egyp- 
tian cotton it attracted the particular 
ittention of the manufacturers of au- 
tomobile tires and of thread, who had 
been large users of Sakellarides Egyp 


tian, Sea Island, and Peruvian long 
taple cotton. Some three years 
since, after most extensive labora 


tory tests as to the strength, length 
ff staple and spirality of this cotton, 
he Goodyear Rubber Company en 
the field of production in the 
River Valley, acquiring by pur- 
or lease, large tracts of land 
nd through their subsidiary com 
iny, the Southwest Cotton Company, 
control in the Salt River Valley 
nearly 30,000 acres of Jand, of which 
18.000 were in cultivation last year, 
if which 8,000 acres are in cotton, the 
halance mostly in alfalfa in order to 
the desert land for efficient 
preduction. The land which 
outside the limits of the 
Irrigation Project, and 
they have developed a most 
ble supply of water for this land by 
e suecessful installation of one o 
most modern underground pump 
ng plant systems in existence. Model 
have been established in 1 
enters of their various tracts, and 
stricts which four years ago were 
othinge but desert are today fine ex 
mples of highly improved agricul- 
al communities, and it is estimated 
t the production of cotton this sea- 


te red 
salt 


hase 


now 


repare 
otton 
own is 
Gevernment 


they 


remarn 


towns 


by the Southwest Cotton Com 
ny will amount to about 5000 bales 
10 per cent of the total crop in 
district. 

referring to the district’s cron, 


ere was produced in the Salt Rive 
Valley, adjacent to Phoenix, Arizona, 
season, over 34,000 bales, and 
from careful tests which were made 


y the Department of Agriculture in 
sifving this cotton, it is estimat 
that 97 per cent of the total crop 

howed an average length of 1 5-8 in 

taple; and 80 per cent showed 1 11- 

f in. or better. While for a number 
vears, the high quality of this cot- 

n has been demonstrated by its use 
automobile tire fabric, thread, etc 
took the war and the need of fab 

of a specially high quality fo 
se in airplane wings and _ balloon 
loth to demonstrate the unusually 
ne quality of this Pima cotton and 
exceptional adaptability for usc 
fine fabrics, such as women’s dres: 


ds, men’s shirtings, laces, etc., us- 
g yarns running from 60 to 130 in 
mber. 

Previous Government had 
own that for bleaching, dyeing and 
ercerization, Pima cotton was pra¢ 
illy equal to Sea Island or Sakella- 


tests 


aes As is generally known, in 
1e manufacture of automobile 
e fabrics yarns running from Noe 
-2 are used in the tests made during 


the war by the War Department and 
the Bureau of Markets of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture in the manufac 


ture of balloon, airplane and gas 





" 
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mask cloth, very choice yarns run 
ning from No. 60 to 110 were made 
from American-Egyptian Pima _ cot- 
ton, and fabries manufactured from 
this yarn showed under the most ex- 
haustive tests, strength which ex- 
ceeded the standard required, the 


Pima cotton showing a test somewhat 
superior to Sea Island, but about one 
per cent less than that of the fabrics 
made from Sakellarides cotton, (Air- 
plane cloth made by the Government 
during these tests of 8-80 yarn, run 
ning 68 threads to the inch, in both 
and filling, dis- 
play by the speaker. 

Action in Mills. 

Was so yital a matter in 
with this new industry, | 
personally visited during the summer 
of 1918 some of the mills in which 
the were being conducted by 
the Government, and was fortunate in 
visiting the Nashawena Mills at New 
Bedford at the time that a shipment 
of 127 bales of Pima cotton for man 
into airplane and balloon 


warp was oOered on 


As this 
connection 


iests 


ufacture 
cloth, was running through the mill. 1 
found that not only those in techni 
cal charge of spinning the cotton were 


more than pleased with its quality 
but they particularly commented up 
on the exceptionally small amoun 


of waste, as compared with other cot 
tons of similar type 

In two mills whose superintendents 
showing the mechanical pro 
through which Pima Cotton 
from our section was actually passing 
I asked them to test the length of 
cotton at the comber-sliver stage, and 
in both cases they found by careful 


were 


cesses 


measurement a strong-1 5-8 in. length 
Other technical men commented on 
the fact that in making tests of the 


length of Pima cotton practically all 
threads in the sample would run the 
same length. 

In visiting other mills, I found that 
certain of the tire manufacturers were 


using all the Pima cotton which they 
could obtain exclusively for making 
cord tires, which is a most convine 


ing demonstration of the high quality 


of the cotton. In one important lab 
oratory where breaking tests were 
shown, automobile fabric made from 


combed Sea Islands broke under what 
is known as the 


grip test’ ‘at a pres 
sure of 445 lbs., while the fabri 
made from carded Arizona Pima of 
same thread and weave broke at a 


pressure of 516 pounds. My investi- 
gation among the mills using Pima 
cotton, demonstrated most clearly not 


only its desirability because of its 
strength and length, but also that it 
was found to run exceptionally addi 


tional length and it is very evident 
that the spirality of the Pima cotton 
can be increased by 
ods of cultivation, 
The growers have learned that if 
they are to continue permanently and 


improved meth 


successfully in the production = of 
Pima cotton, crop rotation is essen 
tial On the average soils in the 
Salt River Valley, it is probabl: 

after from four to six years in cot 
ton, fertility should be restored by 


being cropped during every ten-year 
period from three to four years in al 
falfa, which is probably the greates{ 
soil strengthener of all the legumes 
The cotton plant is an exceptionally 
heavy and studies made in 
other districts by soil chemists of the 
Department of Agriculture’ have 
shown that the approximate amoun‘ 
removed annually from the 


feeder 


soil 


growing a 500 pound bale of Pima 
cotton to an acre will be 151 pounds 
of nitrogen, 61 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 91 pounds of potash. 

In producing this new type of cot 


ton, we have not only been excep- 
tionally fortunate in having the thor 
ough co-operation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
seed selection and methods of pro- 
duction, but also through the Bureau 


of Markets, 
Charles J. 
Fred 
worth, 


under the 
Brand 
Taylor 
most 


direction of 
and his assistants, 
and George’ Butter- 
valuable help in work 
ing out marketing problems of 
the new industry, establishing stand 
ard types and new and dependab!: 
methods of classing Several years 
the Bureau of Markets establish 
an office in the Salt River Val 
where a large portion of the cot 
has been classed 
representatives, who have ne 

worked official cotton standards 
for American-Egyptian cotton. 
iously 


the 


ago 
ed 
ley, 
ton by its train 
out 
Prev 
the grades of the Pima cott 
had been designated as Fancy, 
tra. Choice, Standard and M« 
These have been replaced by Nos. 1 
to 5 and every grade which is b 

tween adjoining grades, represented 
types of the standards is des 

nated by the grade number of t’' 

followed by 1-2. For ey 
cotton between grade 1 
1-2 This 
standard 
plac » 


Ex 


by 
high grade 
ample and 2 
is graded as 1 
a government 
pure 


establishe 
on 
the ll 
definite knowledge of 


\W h ‘ 
hasers can ordet 


the 


receive 


with a tvp 


of eotton thev are to 


Aggregate of Crop. 


This brings up the questien of t} 
probable amount of Pima cotton which 
will be produced this season and 
what proportion of this cotton will 
be known as free or open cotton. This 
vear 88,000 acres in the Salt River 
Valley alone are planted. The land 


has been more carefully selected than 
before and with the added experience 


of the growers in cultural methods it 
is not unreasonable to assume that 
from 45,000 to 59,000 bales of Pima 


coiton will be produced. In the Flor 


ence and Casa Grande Valleys, in 
cluding the Sacaton Indian Agency 
located from fertv to sixty miles 


southwest of Phoenix, this year’: 

duction will probably equa! 2500 bales 
While in the Yuma and Parker Val 
leys, along the Colorado River, and in 
of the San Joaquin 
Valley in California, 1500 to 2000 ad 
ditional bales of Pima cotton can be 
expected, making a total estimated 
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production of 
this 
bales. 

in the Salt River Valley, the grow 
ers are quite 
owning 


this type of 
from. 5t 


cotton to 
season of 


AO 


000° to 


prosperous, 
their land and a lars 
portion of them in position to finance 
their growing operations without ty 
ing up their crops through mortgage 
so that in that 
be for this 
25,000 bales of 
As an the importans 
commercially of this new type of cot 
ton, it is significant that, last sea 
the total production of Pima 
equalled the production of Sea | 


most ot 
them 


district there should 


sale year 20.000 te 


from 
unmortgaged 
indication of 


cotton 


cotton 


cotton and it is very evident that 
this vear much more Pima cotton will 
e produced than Sea Island | 


point which especially interests mat 
the fact that wl the 
cotton 
increasing, its quality is 
ing and its uniformity in 


ufacturers is 
quantity of grown is steadi 
also improv 


ot +1) 
Color, SiIK1I 


ness and strength is exceptional 

The total manufacture in the United 
States of long staple cotton, either old 
world Egyptian or Sea Island cotton 
in the five years previous to our entry 
into the war, was 275,340 bale in 
nually, of which 78,650—400-pound 
bales was Sea Island cotton produce 
tion, 

With increase this year of the pro 
duction of Pima American-Egyptian 
cotton to approximately 50,000) bal 
and the estimated production of le 
than 15,000 bales of Sea Island cotton 
it is manifest that the Pima cotton 
has become a very material facto n 
the long staple market 

With the development of th le Ww 
industry, the growers are realizing the 
need of the establishment in the Salt 
River Valley of a thoroughly modern 


cotton exchange, for the purpose of 
furnishing to the spinners accurate in 
formation as to 


for the working out 


crop conditions, and 


from community 


standpoint of those important prob 
lems of labor, finance, seed selection 
and protection, ginning, storage and 
marketing, all of which must be hand 
Jed on a basis which gives to the 
smallest producer the same service as 
that received by the largest grower 


The working out of these problems 
presents intricate and in 
teresting questions, demanding a high 
degree of intelligence and good judg 
ment on the part of the grower. Men 
of these qualities are steadily taking 


some very 


up this new industry which give an 
assurance of its growth and perman 
ence, 


Stabilizing the Price of Cotton 


By Theodore H. Price 


N ATTACKING this problem I shall 

assume that I am not expected to 
find a way to attain the unattain- 
able, for all of you will, I take it, 
agree with me that an absolute sta 
bilization of the price of cotton from 
year to year, or even from day to 
day, is impossible. It is a maxim of 
physics that nature abhors a vacuum 


and that an absolute mean is im 
possible, 

In the world of economics the in 
stability of things mundane is even 


more apparent than it is in the world 
of physics and it is hard to think of 
anything that is affected by a larger 


number of factors that are in them- 
selves variable than the price of 
cotton, 

The value of the land upon which 


the cotton was 
the price of fertilizers and_ thei 
component elements, the cost of the 
labor required for its cultivation, and, 
in turn, the the food, 
ment, and shelter which the agri 
cultural laborer must be provided, the 
cost of schooling his children, the 
taxes he pays, the rate of interest 
charged for any advances that the 
farmers may require, the varying 
transportation rates which must be 
paid in carrying the cotton from the 
fields to the mill, the foreign ex- 
change market, the wages paid the 
mill operatives, the conditions under 
which they live, the state of trade 
and the profit to which each of the 
commercial intermediaries whose ger- 
Vices are necessary in the distribu- 


grown, the weather 


cost of rai- 


with 
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tion of the cotton and the goods made 
from it are only a few of the in- 
numerable factors that would have 
to be considered in attempting a sci- 
entific determination of a fair price 
for cotton or cotton goods. 

Those of you who have attempted 
1s I have to arrive at a scientifically 
accurate computation of the cost of 
producing cotton will appreciate the 
utter impossibility of effecting a 
meeting of minds upon a subject con- 
cerning Which both experience and 
opinion are so divergent. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to 
discuss or even to suggest an absolute 
stabilization of cotton prices, Even 
if it were theoretically possible, 
which jt is not, the deductions to be 
empirically drawn from the experi- 
ence of Brazil in the attempted valori- 
zation of coffee and that of the Se- 
cretan Syndicate in attempting to sta 
bilize the price of copper would con- 
vince us that any attempt to establish 
and maintain a fixed value for one of 
the world’s greatest staples is doomed 
to failure Even our own great Gov- 
ernment has found the path that it 
attempted to follow in stabilizing the 
price of wheat during the war an ex 
ceedingly thorny one and it is, I 
think, exceedingly doubtfu] whether 
such a policy will ever again be fol 
lowed, however grave the crisis 
may be 
impossibly Large Capital Required. 

At thirty cents a pound for lint 
cotton and $70 a ton for seed, a bale 
of cotton, with the seed derived from 
it, is worth approximately $185 This 
means that a world crop. of, say, 
twenty million bales would be worth 
$3.,700,000,000 in its raw form and 
about three times as much when it 
is converted jnto the manufactured 
goods. These figures will give some 
idea of the impossibly large capital 
that would be tied up in any scheme 
of stabilization that involved the 
purchase of a substantial portion of 
the cotton production when it was 
below the mean of fair value that 
might be agreed upon, if an agree 
ment upon a question so involved is 
indeed thinkable. 

But even if the capital were ob 
tainable the dislocation of the world’s 
financia] and economic machinery 
that would result from an interrup- 
tion in the movement of cotton makes 
any program that looks toward a re- 
tardation in the movement of cotton 
from the producer to the consumer 
impossible. 

Throughout the world and particu 
larly in America the maturity of 
nearly all our commercial paper 1s 
syn hronized to meet the maturity of 
the crops and billions of obligations 
now become due during the harvest 
period upon the theory that the 
money for which crops are sold will 
then be available If this adjust 
ment were seriously disturbed our 
banking machinery would break down 


and the supply of credit with which 
the fields of commercial enterprise 
are now jrrigated would soon be 
exhausted 


1 


1 could go on almost indefinitely ex 
laining why it seems to me that any 
scheme to stabilize the price of cotton 


from year to year is utterly impra¢ 


ticable and while there may be some 
theoris who will combat this view, 
I am inclined to think that most of 
the world’s hard headed men of bus} 
ness will agree with me that we will 
never reach a point at which the law 
of supply and demand can be sus 
pended or the natural and normal 
processes of commercial distribution 
cet aside without creating an artificial 


sit tation that will ultimately collapse, 
to the ruin not only of those who 
have devised and supported it, but 
truction of the entire eco 
nomic fabric that has been evolved 
by vears of experience 
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Assuming that this conclusion is 
accepted, let us next inquire whether 
it would be possible to fix a fair price 
for the production of cotton in any 
given twelve months and to maintain 
that price without variation by vol- 
untary cooperation or financial 
compulsion, 

In order to reach an intelligent con- 
clusion as to what would be a fair 
price for the cotton production of 
any one year or any particular twelve 
months it would, in the first instance, 
be necessary to equate the relation 
of supply and demand during that 
twelve months, In order to do this 
we should have to ascertain, first, the 
size of the crop; and, second, the 
world’s requirements. This _ state- 
ment will, I think, convince almost 
any one that has ever made a crop 
estimate or attempted to forecast 
the probable consumption that the 
problem js utterly unsolvable or, as 
|] prefer to say, insoluble. 

I once offered a prize to the cot- 
ton merchant who could truthfully 
auirm that he had never made a crop 
estimate, No one was able to qualify 
as a winner, and those of us who 
have ever attempted to forecast the 
size of even the American crop will 
realize the utter impossibility of com- 
ing within half a million bales of the 
final outturn, except as a matter of 
pure luck. When it comes to deter- 
mining the size of the East Indian or 
Russian crop twelve months, or even 
six months, before their maturity, 
comparative accuracy is unthinkable 
except as a matter of mere chance. 
li is even more impossible to antici- 
pate the consumptive requirements 
correctly. They depend upon an in- 
finite variety of factors, most of 
which are not even known when they 
should be considered 

I would not, however, have you un- 
derstand that in thus expressing my- 
self as to the utter impossibility of 
any grandiose scheme for stabilizing 
the price of cotton, I am oblivious to 
the hardship and hazard that result 
from the market fluctuations with 
which the trade has had to contend 
duitng the past three or four years. 
When the price of cotton as reflected 
in the price of future contracts fluc- 
tuates, as it has recently, two cents 
a pound in a day, intelligent business 
is, | admit, absolutely jmpossible and 
those whose function is to deal in 
cotton, whether as purchasers, mer- 
chants or manufacturers, are, in 
spite of themselves, compelled to be- 
come gamblers or to suspend their 
business entirely. That such fluctu- 
ations have discredited the business 
of the cotton merchint and impaired 
his credit, there is no denying. His 
occupation has come to be regarded 
as extra hazardous, and those who 
are expected to lend him money are 
perforce compelled to share the haz 
ards that his operations involve. As 
in the case of the insurance company 
that writes a policy upon an extra 
hazardous risk, they demand a higher 
rate of compensation which unneces 
sarily burdens a business that is un 
fairly classified as one that involves 
possibilities of loss that most men 
prefer to avoid 


Why Fluctuations Exist. 


Before considering whether this 
hazard can be eliminated it is per 
haps in order that we should inquire 
why jt exists In attempting to an 
swer this question I am afraid that I 
may tread upon ground that will] be 
langercus, but I must, nevertheless, 
be frank 

The extraordinary fluctuations that 
have of late been so. frequently 
recorded in the future markets are, 
I think you will agree with me, in 
nost cases unreasoning and unrea 
sonable, Thev are due to the fact 


that the speculation 





t 


th: facilities for 
which are offered on the exchanges 
where futures are bought and sold 


make it possible for so many unin- 
formed persons to buy and sell cot- 
ton. The business of speculation is 
at best an exceedingly hazardous one. 
‘here are but few, if any, who retire 
t:om it with a fortune unless they 
rappen to die opportunely, and I have 
long been of the opinion that the 
State ought to exclude the inexperi- 
enced from a business so hazardous 
and issue licenses to speculate only 
to those who could furnish evidence 
that by education and temperament 
they were qualified to engage in op- 
erations that may threaten not only 
.eir own financial solvency, but the 
economic welfare of a large portion 
of the population, 

In looking for a solution of our 
problem in this direction we are, jt 
seems to me, somewhat helped by the 
experience of the future exchanges 
themselves uuring the fitful years of 
the war. When they were reopened 
alter the suspension of operations 
which had been made necessary by 
the first impact of the great struggle 
it was found expedient to limit the 
daily fluctuations. In New York, if 
my memory is correct, the limit at 
first imposed was three hundred 
roints or three cents a diy, and the 
range was subsequently reuuced to 
two hundred points per day, this 
mit, as I understand it, being stil] in 
force. It occurs to me to ask whether 
conditions can be so changed within 
twenty-four hours that cotton will be 
legitimately worth two cents a pound 
more or less today than it was ves- 
terday. Frankly, I doubt it, and it 
is only an appeal to the excited jmag- 
ination of the uninformed speculator 
that a state of mind can be brought 
about jn which he would be willing 
to sell cotton for two cents below the 
rrice obtainable for jt yesterday or to 
buy it at two cents above the price 
at which it could be purchased at 
three o’clock on the preceding day. 


Wide Changes Not Real. 

If we grant that any change in 
conditions which can occur in so 
short an interval must be more imag. 
inative than real, js there any reason 
why the shock absorber which the 
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exchanges have found it necessary to 
provide by imposing the limits now 
in force should not be so tightened 
up that it would oppose more resist- 
ance to these hysterical convulsions 
and thereby minimize the harm that 
those who are subject to them can 
do themselves and the public? If it 
is expedient to impose a limit of two 
hundred points or less within which 
..@ market may fluctuate in any 
given day, would it not be wise and 
logical to jmpose a similar limit upon 
tne price at which contracts may be 
made during each week or month? 
Suppose, for instance, that the ex- 
changes should agree to delegalize 
Iransactions that were made at a 
price more than one hundred points 
away from the closing of the previous 
day or one hundred and fifty points 
away from the closing of the previous 
week, or two hundred and fifty points 
away from the closing of the previous 
month, would any one be seriously 
harmed, and is it not true that a great 
many people would be benefitted by 
the more deliberate and gradual op 
eration of the law of supply and de- 
mand which would probably be thus 
insured? 

It is said that if they are given 
time, men can adjust themselves to 
almost any change in conditions that 
may be necessary. We cannot hope 
to escape the necessity for change 
The important thing js to provide our- 
selves with time in which to make 
the necessary changes deliberately 
and since in my thought upon the 
subject I have endeavored to deal 
practically with conditions rather 
than with theories, I am submitting 
for your consideration the only prac- 
ticable remedy that I am able to sug- 
gest for the evil with which we have 
all of us to contend. It is, I admit, 
but a partial and a very imperfect 
remedy, but men progress toward the 
ideal only step by step, and life is 
one long succession of compromises, 
each one of which, if intelligently ac- 
cepted, will open our eves to the bene. 


fits of further agreement through 
further compromise. 
sd ee Gees 


Necessity of Paying to the Producer a 


Profitable Price for His Cotton 


By J. Skottowe Wannamaker, President American Cotton Association 


HE most important issue that 

faces the cotton world today, 

and one of the most important 
issues facing the entire commercial 
world, is the immediate need of a 
marked and permanent increase in the 
output of American cotton. The World 
Cotton Conference will certainly have 
to face this issue. If they do not, their 
work will mean but little, as the im- 
mediate and permanent increase in 
the outpnt of American cotton is su- 
other 
that now concerns the cotton world. 


preme above every interest 


This increase can only be accom 
plished by cooperation between the 
manufacturer and the producer, by a 
complete change in the many anti- 
quated methods of handling of cotton, 
and by a great increase in the price 
paid to the producer for his cotton. 
There is no product which will be 
World War, 
that is, by the conditions growing out 
of same, than cotton. 


more affected by the 


The world’s consumption of cotton 
today is approximately 23,000,000 
bales, and of this, during the last 
decade the American crop averaged 
about 13,000,000 bales. It is predicted 


that there will be an enormous in 
creased demand for cotton as a re 
sult of changes growing cut of the 
war; that in a few years’ time the 
world’s spinning trade will require 
annually above 35,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton. We are entering upon a period 
of intense activity. Factories are be- 
ing erected and spindles added for 
the purpose of assisting to meet the 
additional demand for cotton goods 
The world is hungry for cotton. The 
supply of cotton goods has been 
steadily wearing out for five years 
and now the world must be reclothed 
just as it must be fed from its fam 
ished condition. 

The cotton manufacturers have en 
joyed a period of intense prosnerity; 
cotton-mill stocks are in demand at 
an enormous premium, The increase 
in the world’s population and the in 
creased use of cotton in other prod- 
ucts indicates that normal conditions. 
once restored, must be maintained by 
an annual increase if the world’s 
economic life is to be kept on a sound 
basis. 


Before cotton can be secured tron 


(Continued on Page 183) 











J. H. Separk, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. Gray, V.-P. and Gen. Supt. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


The reputation of our customers’ 
products 1s based on the high quality 
of our yarns used in their manufac- 
ture. No matter how efficient the 
machines or methods, unless fine 
yarns are used, it 1s impossible to 
make fine fabrics. 


| 


The Yarns We Spin 


The following Cotton Yarns for 
Knitting, Weaving and Converting 
are furnished in all twists on cones, 
skeins, tubes and warps. 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler— 
Right Twist. 

30s to 60s Single and Ply Double Carded 
Peeler— Right or Reverse Twist. 

20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply Combed Peeler— 
Reverse Twist. 

30s to 50s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply Combed Sea Island 
— Reverse Twist. 
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COTTON YARNS 


—the Recognized Standards of Quality 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


: ( Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at ; > 


{ Lincolnton, N. C. 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


The manufacturers of a number 
of America’s well known textile 
products can vouch for the strength, 
uniformity, cleanliness and better 
weaving and knitting qualities of 


our yarns. 


Our Products are Sold Direct 
and Exclusively through our 
General Sales Offices 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 


H. A. FLORSHEIM 


Sales Manager 


Long Distance: Gramercy 812 


Pennsylvania 
Representative 


New England 
Representative 


Thomas Behan, Jr. H. D. Skinner 
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RICHARD HAWORTH AND COMPANY, LIMITED, ENGLAND 


PETER F. O’HARE 


BILTMORE HOTEL 
43rd STREET 
MADISON AVENUE 


ALL ENQUIRIES WILL HAVE HIS IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
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LARICHARD Ha 





British 








SUPER-STANDARDISED QUALITY IN 
COTTON GOODS 


‘THE Best IN THE Worip” 


““SPERO”’ 
ON SELVEDGE IS OUR GUARANTEE 


MILLS ON MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL THE SHOW MILLS OF LANCASHIRE lil 
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H.A. JAMES & CO. 


Incorporated 





Fifth National Bank Bldg., 131-133 East 23d St., New York 


YARNS 


for 


Knitting and Weaving 


i| 


——— 


| 
| 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT | FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


— a 


Mercerized, Combed Mercerized, Gassed 


Double Carded 


Bleached Prepared 





= i 


—=—=————*————__— 


Carded Fast Dyed 
American and Sea Island Keyptian and Sea Island 
Cotton Yarns English Yarns 
Artificial Silk 
| Phones Long Distance 


4170-4171 Gramercy 5610 Gramercy 
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Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 
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WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 178) 


the 1920 crop we will face an aso- 
ute exhaustion of raw cotton. In ad- 


dition to this we must have the lars- 
crop next year ever produced to 
fill pressing demands and _ prevent 
suffering on the part of the consumer 
f cotton goods. A small crop would 
nean idle spindles and great loss to 
the manufacturer. 

To increase the American output 
he work in the production of cotton 
nust be made more attractive to the 
in the production 
This means in 


est 


borer than work 
f any other products. 


the last analysis that the consumer 
iust finely pay a price well above 
ny recorded since the war began. 


The producer realizes his patriotic 
luty to produce, and is anxious and 
eady to perform his every duty, but 
e will no longer produce except at a 
rofitable price. He is anxious to Cco- 
sperate direct with the manufacturer. 
nd feels their interests should be 
nutual, that much of his trouble 
nd adversity today is chargeable to 
e army that stands between him 
d the manufacturer, claiming an 
enormous toll from his product. 
The price that the producer will 
lemand will be, in my judgment, at 
st 50c per pound, middling, 
A price less than this would 
nder other crops more. profitable 
nd would mean the certainty of an- 
her small crop. This opinion is 
ed upon the extreme cost of pro- 
ction for the growing of cotton, the 


basis 


more, 


e of other crops that can be pro- 
ced on the same land; the marked 
change in labor conditions. Anything 
it threatens to interfere with a 
marked increase in supply of Ameri- 
cin cotton under existing conditions 
s positively a menace to the welfare 
of the human race. The old day of 
low-price labor and low cost of cotton 
has gone forever. The old economic 
hains of the all-cotton system have 
and gone to the scrap 
again to be forged. 


n broken 
heap, never 
\s a matter of patriotism first ,and 
next as a matter of necessity, the 
cotton producer planted largely his 
ls during the war in food and feed 
ops. The result has been startling. 
doctrine that has been 
iched to the producer for the last 
5 years has been put into practice. 
I possibilities of the of the 
South and the necessity of diversified 
ming have been startlingly illus- 
d 
he boll-weevil, which threatens to 
state the cotton fields of the 
S h, has proven almost a blessing 
sguise, and hence she is fast 
ing the fortifications to defend 
herself against the boll-weevil, the 
pink bollworm, the leafworm, the root 
and the kwilt, and the shortage 
bor and all those other things by 
icing corn and hogs, poultry and 
gardens, small grain and cattle, 
and many other things. 
© agricultural the 


The 


soils 


labor of South 


the process of 2 readjustment. 

\ does this new alignment mean 
to what extent and how will it 
t the price of farm products? 
answer to these most important 
tions is revealed in the increas 
items of comfort which the align 
t is adding to the livine condi- 
s of the laborer. A careful figu 
of the ratios indicates that the 
t of living on account of this in- 


ase in comfort will be around eight 
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times more than it was say, 25 years 
ago. On some items the ratio really 
figures much higher than this aver 
age. Let us take as illustration the 
items of food, clothing and housing 
The laborer is not only demanding a 


decided improvement in the quality of 
these but a decided 
increase in the quanity also. For in- 
stance: A family of four—man, wife 
and two children—under the old re- 
gime were four pounds’ of 
meat a week, mostly the use ol 
the man, It cost about 32 cents. Now 
they are demanding sufficient forall 
the family—10 pounds. It costs about 
$3.50. Such a family in that era got 
two pairs of brogan shoes a year. 
They cost about $1.50 per pair; total, 
$3. Now they want twe pairs of bro- 
gans, two pairs for Sunday wear, two 
pairs for the children—six pairs in all. 


necessities, very 


issued 


for 


They will cost around $25. Now, as 
to clothing: The man got about one 
woolen suit every two years in the 
ola days. It cost around $8, or an 
average of $4 each year. Now he 
wants at least one suit every vear, 
costing around $25, with the probabil- 
ity of it averaging more. The same 
ratio applies to the clothing for the 
wife and children. Such a _ family, 
under the old conditions, lived in a 
one-room log cabin, 


built without 


sereens or ceil- 


brick, glass windows, 
ing; it cost approximately $50. They 
are demanding now a house with 
eral brick chimneys 

windows, screened and ceiled through 


sey- 


elas 
£lass 


rooms, 


out. Such a house will cost now 
above $500. 

Cotton production in the South has 
forced the employment of women and 


children in the cotton fields, regard 
less of hours and age. By the last 
census 84.94 per cent of all women 
engaged in agriculture were located 
in 11 cotton States. Those of us who 
have loved the South because of its 
possibilities, who have realized the 
wrongs of its past history, and who 


devoted long days, months and 
vears of hard work to help solve it 
difficult and intricate problems in or- 
der that it might be a stronger, safer 
and better part of this nation, 
have dreamed of a change of econom 
ic conditions which would put the 
Southern farm woman on a. better 
basis in her relation to production 
and the farm home 

As a result of cotton production in 
the South, the producer has 
forced to become a commercial canni- 
bal, this being absolutely 
to enable him to exist He destroyed 


have 


great 


been 


necessary 


his forestry; fleeced his soils of their 
fertility; existed on his natural assets, 
denving to himself and family rea 
sonable hours of work, proper work 


ing conditions, a decent home and the 


opportunity to play and to learn. To 
exist upon the price paid for cotton 
by the manipulator for the last 60 
years has brought conditions to the 
rural sections of the South that have 
failed to attract any immigration to 
the cotton-growing section, have 
driven the white man to other em- 
ployments, and is even driving the 
negro today into other fields of work. 

Had it not been for the planting 
of cotton in the South and the false 
economic conditions resulting there 
from, this would have been the rich 
est and most populous part of Ameri- 
ca It would have been the center 
of the nation’s industrial activities: 
the center of diversified farming, and 
it would surpass in wealth that of 


the Eastern and Central Western 
States We had the soil ,and we still 
have the climate and the natural re 
sources. We wasted much cf our soil 
by the one-crop system without rota 
tion We have natural advantages 
surpassing those of any other equal 
area in the world We have yielded 


up the most priceless heritage of nat 
ural advantages given to 
people through out 
to the one crop, cotton, this being due 
fact that the price has been 
asolutely set and dominated by the 
and the producer has nev 
allowed a voice therein. 


ever any 


on earth slavery 


to the 


buyers 
been 
The 
most 
Never again will! 


the 


South 


frowing cotton 


frown in 


crop 1S 
the 
cheap labor 


costly evel 
we See 
Owing to a wholly erroneous estimate 


by the public, cotton has always oc 
cupied a false position in the econom- 
ic life of the South This has heen 
due to the habit, inherited from the 


regime of slavery, of not charging the 


crop up with the expense involved in 
its production in keeping with what 
sound business usage demands In 
the South cattle, sheep, hogs, corn 


oats, potatoes and other products, rep 


resenting millions of dollars in value, 
have been, and continue to be, con 
sumed each vear on the farms upon 
which they are produced. Where half 
of the area cultivated is in cotton 
the consumption of fully 75 per cent 


of these products is made necessary 


by the cultivation and harvesting otf 
the eotton cron, that being about the 
excess of labor which cotton require 

In other words, if it had not been fo 
the cotton crop, 75 per cent. of thes 
products consumed could hav: been 
sold for cash and would have becom 


a liquid asset of the farmer. The fact 


that machinery can be used in both 
the cultivation and harvesting o 
most of these other products accouni 
very largely for this excess against 
cotton But cotton is a hand-mad 
product. Until very recent vears, not 
a dollar’s worth of these product 
were ever charged wp to cotton iy 
was seriously regarded as a part of 
the expense in its production. Thou 
sands of women and children, whit: 
as well as black, have ‘worked in the 


cotton fields, the major part of them 


under the most wretched condition 
of poverty, yet, for the better part ot 
half a century their labor was not 
even considered as an item of ex 
pense in growing cotton Indeed 
there are still to be found some peo 
ple who figure that cotton car b 
grown at a low cost, frankly basing 
their estimates on. this laveryv of 
women and children as a cheap form 
of labor. This habit, inherited from 
Slavery days, of giving cotton the 
benefit of free labor and free food 
finally became ervystallized inte the 
conventional view, which has been for 
vears, more or less, authoritative, and 
has, to a considerable degree, intimi 
dated the free expression of opinion 
regarding the cost of production. Thi 
fact is, a strict accounting so raised 
the cost of production, as compared 
with the views based upon the slip 
shod methods of the past, the real 
basis for the conventional view, that 
students from a fear of criticism were 
for a long time ectually reluctant to 
announce the result of their calcula 
tions, although their findings were 
clearly justified bv the rules of sound 
beokkeeping, and also by recognized 
facts as to the value of the products 


consumed in production 


. 
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It is absolutely necessary that 


producer receive a profitable price 


will enable him to re 


condi 


his cotton that 
build rural 
and hold his labo \ 


homes of cotton producers taken con 


tions So as to 


census ol 
secutively at sections of 
belt 


cessityv ol 


various 
proved ie absolute 1 
this Chis 
brought to light thé 
running water in 5 


only 4 per 


cotton 
nvestigation 
it there was only 
homes 
had li 


only 


ghts either acetvlene ’ eer 


t = 
ric, « | 
} 


hundred negro homes, of 


erage Five 
showed the ibsolute absence 
these 
the fact that it 


absolutely 


course, 


of any ol ut it further showed 


will be necessary to 
change the negre cabin 
table and 
ibout 


them comfo 


attractive 


making more 
To 


will 


brins these 
require 
The 
from service 


He will 


the deplorable conditions that 


changes it expendi 


ture of billions white man re 


hie yor} 
has bro iit 


turning 


ger tolerate 


new vision no lon 
have 
existed for the last 60 year I 
less cotton will bring a price that 
conditions he will re 
the 
back 
He refuses to 
employment in 


under 


change these 


fuse to return to cotton farm 


differ 


longer 


The negro with a 


comes 
ent viewpoint 
seek producing cot 


He is 


urround 


conditions 
table 


muneration w hic 


ton existing 
iccepting 
ind | 
freely offered to him In 
This is 


ntent thy Th nt +} ntit 


mor comio 


ings arget 
are other 
lines resulting in the spread 
rf ciisc 
cotton belt and is bringin 


great shortage of labor 


Referritr to the 
price of the 
rowing cotton the tollow 
ing make up the 
Bacon, dry 
flour 


sumed in 
major part of th 
salt rib lard, corn 
oats, corn heeting tic} 
ing, calico plaids, osnabu 
Fruit of the 


and local 


Loom. Retail me: 


books 


market que 


approximate, with much mo 
than 


STOW!) ot 


raey wther record the price 
the 
These 


to May 


modities 


iny 
have to pay 
that 191 


price ott ese com 


cotton 
records show 
1919, the 
advanced 273 per cent. La 
idvanced 24 


pound 


rom 


bor during this time 


cent.. or 34.56 
As 


to the best 


per cents per 


”) month labor makes up, ac 


cording authorities ibout 


0 per 
show an 


cent. of the cost, th e ngure 


increase in 


ne cotton of 256 


er cent of 24.56 pound 


In othe word cotton today would 


have to ( at 48.06 cent per pound 


the same relation to the ex 


nvolved in its uction that 


1913 


price wa l l 


prose 


when thre wWweraLe 


i bore in 
ures point, with a fair degree of pré 
cision, to a loss of 
H00.000 on the 
hould be sold at the current price y| 
future cont ict 
the South as 
is alway key 
going 


ports, while what 


to cost is either ne mored 


High prices of cotton as compared 
with former vears must inevitably 
continue because of high cost of pro 
duction I labor and foodstuffs 
and iron and steel have been lifted 
by the war inflation to a very much 
higher plane of cost than in forme! 
years, so cotton must inevitably go 
Every man who seeks to lower the 
price of cotton is seeking to perma 
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nently decrease the world’s supply to 
a famine condition, for the farmers of 
the South have become thoroughly 
alive to diversified agriculture, to live- 
stock raising as a business and to 
the opportunities of profitable em- 
ployment in industrial pursuits, and 
even 50 cents a pound fur cotton will 


not bring them back to the all-cotton 
system. 
In the light of these facts, it be- 


comes the solemn duty of every man 
ind woman, regardless of profession 
or occupation, to do everything in 
their power to encourage the thought 
ind to cooperate in the work 
curing a profitable price to the grow- 


of se- 


| 

7 . . 

er. And what must this price be? 
| In the first place, it must pay to the 
worker in the cotton field, whether 
{ 


he be a day laborer or a 
large @ Wage as could make in 
| similar employment elsewhere. It 
i should mean an income to the family 
| which would send the children now in 
the cotton fields into the schoolhouse 
and send the women back into their 
homes. On top of this, it should 
| mean a fair rate of interest on the 
capital invested in the land, after al- 
lowing for the better fertilization o1 
the soil, a fair profit on the livestock 
and the farm equipment used 
depreciation and a profit has been 
counted on this. And until cotton 
brings a profitable price, the producer 
will continue to plant 
other crops. 


tenant, as 
he 


atte 


more largely 

The American Cotton Association 
was formed less than one year ago 
and it is already becoming the guid 
ing star of the cotton producer. With 
representatives in every section of 
the entire cotton belt, and a membe1 
ship of over 1,000,000 farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, business and profes 
sional men, it is showing the farmer 
that he the fiber’ that 
clothes all the civilized world, a prod- 
uct that all mankind must have, and 
for which they must pay him a pro- 
fitable price, Otherwise, it is a mat- 
ter of sound business for him 
not only to rednce his cotton acreage, 


produces 


safe, 


t 


tate 
other 


his crops, 
crops, 
such an 
pay 


planting 
but to 
extent that 
him a_ profitable 
‘otton, 


The American Cotton Association 
will undertake, in behalf of 
ton-growing interests of the 


largely of 
reduce them to 
the worid will 


price for his 


the cot- 


South, 


to evolve out of the present primi 
tive, wasteful and unprofitable hand- 
ling and marketing of the cotton 


rops, economic and efficient methods 
if baling, warehousing, handling and 
marketing the staple so as to perma 


nently provide fair and reasonable 
prices for the growers. In the recon 
truction of this conntry’s industrial 


ind agricultural business as an after- 
math of the World War and 
ficiency must be the guiding feature 
to success. How and in what way does 
the American Cotton Association pro- 
the and 


economy 


pose to organize 


llied business 
eve the 


Srowers 
interests so as to 
wasteful and 
and intolerable 
into practical realization 
economic and efficient reforms 
Which will make the future production 
f cotton both profitable and 
ve to the growers? The following 
hree planks ineorporated into the 
eneral platform of the American Cot 


re- 
existing wun 
itisfactory burdens 
ind bring 


Those 


attrac 


Association the questions 
nd will make 


ution of the many vexed problems bv 


answer 
possible a 


speedy So 


ia 
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which the growers have been 
fronted during the past 50 years: 
First—The economic reform of bal- 
ing cotton through the adoption of 
high density gin compression at every 


con 


gin plant in the South. 
Second—The establishment of am 
ple cotton warehouses at every in- 


terior cotton market and at the ports, 
with space sufficient to 
bale of cotton produced until sold and 
shipped for consumption. 
Third—The _ efficient 
and capitalization of county co-oper 
ative cotton marketing societies and 
State cotton corporations throughout 
the cotton-preducing States, so that 
the growers will own and control the 


store every 


organization 


agencies and machinery for market- 
ing their cotton and cottonseed d 
rect to consuming establishments in 


this country and in Europe. 

The producer can find no law, hu 
man or divine, to him to 
tinue to produce cotton for the pur 


force con- 


pose of selling it below the cost of 
production, nor is there any divine 
command resting upon the South to 
raise cotton, either for the purpose 


of maintaining the supremacy of this 
country in the cotton trade or for 
clothing the world. Therefore, the 
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Southern farmer is determined to 
operate his farm upon a business ba 
sis; his production of cotton will 
continue to his production 
of other profitable crops will continue 
to increase until profitable prices 
paid for 


decrease: 


are 
cotton 

In fairness and justice to the produ 
cer, as a matter of protection to the 
manufacturer and the consumer, I 
urge that this great conference 
squarely face the issue; that they ap 
point all committees with 
full authority to make a _ study oi 
these questions, including the cost of 
production of and the various 
questions bearing thereon; to make a 
stucy of the various methods used in 
the handling of cotton, and not 
recommend, but assist, in changing 
these antiquated methods so as to re 
the cost of production in every 
way possible; to all unneces 


necessary 


cotton 


only 


duce 


remove 


sary rehandlings of cotton to ar 
range as far as possible direct deal 
ings with the producer. I urge in the 


strongest terms that they 
means to co-operate with the produ 
This action will be simple jus 
tice not only to the producer and man 
ufacturer, but to the consumer of 


ton 


use every 


cer 


cot 


goods 


Better Cotton Through Seed Selection 


By / 


N_ discussing some of the results 

that have been accomplished in the 
improvement of cotton and 
the problems involved in securing 
better cotton through selection, 
I shall deal with American conditions 


Problems of other countries are, of 


seed 


course, different in many ways and 
require familiarity with local condi 
tions. Their solution necessarily de 


irands an understanding of those pe- 
culiar conditions as thoroughly as 
possible, and then the application of 
fundamental biological principles. 


These are practically the same 
everywhere The problems’ which 
] shall discuss may therefore, 


be regarded as typical, in a sense, of 
what may be encountered in any 
country discussing present 
day problems of cotton improvement, 


Jeftore 


ii may be interesting to recall some 
of the achievements that have al 
ready been secured 

Sea Island Cotton. The classic ex 
ample in America is that of Sea Is 
land cotton. From a tropical plant 


bearing lint which would only be con 
sidered mediocre by comparison with 


the best modern staples, the Sea Is- 
land growers have developed their 
cotton to the present standard of ex- 
cellence. The production of the fin 
est staple became specialized to the 
islands off the coast of South Caro- 
lina and for years their cotton, rang- 


ing in length of staple from two to 
two and one half inches, was recog 


nized as the finest cotton fibre grown 


anywhere, The famous crop lots, the 
cream of the island product, have 
long come from plantations where 


seed selection aimed at the finest and 
longest staple has been practiced for 


generations. The fibre has not been 
the only feature to which the Sea 
Island breeder has had to give his 
attention, To begin with, when Sea 
Island cotton was first introduced to 
the United States from the West In 
dies about 1786, the plant was peren 


nial and quite different from its pres 
ent habit and form By persistent 
selection of the earliest, most com 
and productive that ap 
peared, the annual habit was 
lished and the productiveness 
the quality enhanced 


pact, types 
estab 
and 


Another re 


some of 


ATHY 


quirement that had to be met by the 
Sea Island was that of se 
curing the cotton wilt 
disease, The leader in the establish 
ment of wilt resistant strains was 
Colone] E. l. Rivers of James Island 
He developed a splendid type that 
Was almost immune to the disease 
and which bore excellent lint 


Egyptian Cotton In America. In 
the Salt River and Imperial Valleys 
of Arizona and California we now 
have a well established cotton grow 
ing industry based directly on the 
successful results of selection 
In those regions there are now grow- 
ing thousands of acres of Egyptian 
cotton, planted with varieties devel 
oped jn America approximately with 
in the last decade In 1902, experi 
ments were begun by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 


breeders 


resistance to 


seed 


growing ot egyptian cotton in 
Arizona The rather 
unpromising at because 
the imported varieties of Egyptian 
cotton, as grown in the new region 
were unsatisfactory In 1908 a new 
type was trom 
lections which become 


results were 
first, mainly 


other se 
the 


segregated 
has since 
basis of the Egyptiar tton industry 
in the Southwest his ; 
which originated from a single plant 
of Mitafifi Egyptian, named Yuma, 
was a distinct improvement on the 
imported variety It ow earlier 
productive, and uniform the 
staple was longer and more regular 
Not until 1912, when a supply of 
of this new variety sufficient to plant 
about 200 had been produced 
and its had proved, was 
the commercial culture of Egyptian 


new variety 


more 


seed 


acres 


merits been 


cotton recommended by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Later the Pima 
variety was isolated by selection 
from the Yuma and is an improve- 
ment over the latte! These two vVa- 
rieties developed by Mr, Kearney 
and his associates, of the Department 
of Agriculture, constitute practically 


the entire American-Egyptian crop 


The production amount to over thirty 
six thousand bales in 1918, and the 
prospects are that the culture of this 
cotton will be considerably extended. 
In the testing of these new varieties, 


field trials were supplemented _ by 


2459) Iss 
spinning tests and the superiority of 
the new sorts both from the agri 


cultura] and the manufacturing stand 
points was ascertained. 


Short Staple Upland Cotton. From 


the agricultural standpoint there has 
been great improvement during the 
last ten or twelve years in the char 
acter of the cotton planted through 
out the South. Formerly, only a small 
portion of the cotton acreage was 
planted with seed of recognized va 
riety; the bulk of the crop was just 
cotton Now the reverse is true \ 


number of superior varieties have 
been developed and, as a part of the 
general improvement in farming 
methods, the extensive adoption of 
better varieties has occurred Still a 
many of the 
inferior Variety 
the Experiment Station in each state 
through a series of years have de 
monstrated that many kinds of 
ton ordinarily considered 
much productive than 
the really superior varieties avail 
able. The loss in production from this 
planting of inferior 


great Varieties grown 


are tests made by 


vot 
rood ire 


less some of 


sorts of cotton is 


immense, Ayers of the Arkansas 
Station figures that the general plant 
ing of good varieties would increase 
the value of the cotton crop of the 
South by two hundred and thirty mil 
lion dollars annually 

Some of the best varieties have 


been found adapted to the wide areas 
of culture, In Texas and Oklahoma, 
the Triumph variety, developed by A 
D. Mebane, a Texas farmer, has prob 


ably been the leading variety in the 
last ten years, Lone Star, which is 
a more recent variety and of the 
same, big boll, stormproof type, was 
originated by D. A. Saunders of the 
Department of Agriculture, and is 
also very popular in the same te! 
ritory These two varieties are ex 
ceedingly well adapted to the west 
ern portion of the Cotton Belt and in 
that territory are perhaps grown more 
generally than al] other kinds of cot 
ton combined In the states east of 
the Mississippi River the Wanna 
maker-Cleveland variety js now prob 
ibly more extensively grown than 
any other one cotton. This is a vet 

productive short staple variety which 
has been developed in the past few 
years by approved systematic meth 
ods of breeding 


Exceedingly valuable results have 


been achieved in selecting cottons re 
sistant to the wilt disease In cer 
tain sections, particularly in tl 

sandy soils of the southeastern States 
this disease has become so serious 
that ordinary varieties of cotton 
could not profitably be grown here 
Through selection of the most resi 

int plants, growing jin wilt infected 


fields, some very valuable varieties 
have been developed by experts oft 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and of the State of Georgia In ad 


dition to being highly resistant to 
disease, some of these new varieties 
are rather early and_ productive 
Their introduction has made jt pos 
ible to continue cotton culture jn a 
considerable area where, without wilt 
resistant varieties, cotton growing 
would necessarily have been ban 
aoned 

Long Staple Upland Cotton. Thi 
tvpe has received more attention i! 
the matter of seed selection that 
hort staple, The pioneer in the de 
velopment of superior sorts of U plane 
long staple cotton was the late J. B 
Allen, of Port Gibson, Mississippi, 
originator of the Allen long taple 
variety, Mr Allen started with a 
stock of cotton which he originally 
obtained in Louisiana. The staple of 
this cotton was about one and one 
fourth inches By selection he pro 
duced, about 1880, the well kKnow1 
Allen cotton which frequently pulled 
one and one half inches or better 
This variety was the foundation stoc} 
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of practically all of the extra staple 
cottons which were grown extensive- 
ly throughout the section bordering 
the Mississippi River until a few 
years ago, when a combination of boll 
weevil depredation and economic 
conditions practically “aused the 
abandonment of this class of cotton. 

The culture of Long Staple Upland 
cotton in the southeastern States, 
particularly South Carolina, is based 
on varieties developed in that terri- 
tory by .scientific methods of selec- 
tion. The first of these cottons was 
Columbia, originated about 1902 by 
Dr, H. J. Webber, at that time of the 
Department of Agriculture. Webber 
cotton, which was derived later from 
the Columbia and introduced by D, R. 
Coker, was an improvement over the 
latter variety, It became very popu- 
lar in certain sections of the south- 
eastern States and, to some extent, 
in the Delta as well. The Cokers, by 
introducing the Webber, Hartsville, 
and other long staple cottons and by 
maintaining a gilt edged establish- 
ment for supplying pure seed of their 
varieties, have rendered _ splendid 
service to the cotton industry. Their 
efforts and influence have greatly 
promoted the development of the new 
long staple cotton culture in the 
southeastern States, 


“The Boll Weevil. The boll weevil 
has had the greatest influence on and 
has supplied the principle motive for 
cotton breeding work in the last ten 
or fifteen years. This pest has 
pecially emphasized the importance 
of earliness jn cotton. As a rule, the 
number of weevils is small in early 
summer, at the beginning of the fruit- 
ing season. In the usual course of 
events, they increase in numbers 
more or less rapidly as the 
advances, but with the rate of in- 
crease depending largely on weather 


es- 


season 


conditions. At first the amount of 
infestation jis not sufficiently great to 
cause serious damage. Late in sum- 


fall, the weevils may 
that their depreda 
further setting of 
result js that the 
effective season 


mer or in early 
become so thick 
tions prevent any 
on the plant. The 
weevil shortens the 
of the cotton plant. The all import- 
nt requirement then is to make the 
op in as short a time ag possible, 
or to much fruit set on the 
plant as possible early in the fruit 
ing season, before weevils become 
very numerous. 


get as 


While there js still room for im 
provement of our Upland short staple 
cotton the requirements have been 
much more effectively met in this 
ass than in the longer staple class 
Although short staple Upland cotton 

mstitutes more than ninety per cent 


of the present product there is no 
reat concern over the question of 

ipplving satisfactory short staple 

irieties. The modifications required 

short staple types have not been 

o great as in the case of the long 


iple varieties, 
ictory short 
eady been in 
me and have 
evil territory 
ving the other 5 per cent o1 
nt of the crop, which 
nded on to supply the trade with 
ton ranging from an inch and an 
hth upwards, is distinctly more 


€ 


In fact, fairly satis 
varieties have 
existence for some 
been adopted in boll 
The problem of im 
LO pel 


must be de- 


staple 


older long staple varieties like 
the old “Bender” cottons 
inch and an eighth were 
fruiting and late in 
successfu] culture un 
conditions, Although 
extensively in the 
alluvial region along the 
River, these late types 
ve been practically discarded in all 
where the boll weevil has 
be reckoned with. There is an 
regent demand for satisfactory new 


rhe 
en and 
bout an 
slow jn 

ituring 
boll 


merly 


too 
for 

wee vil 
grown 

Ita, or 


ssippi 


tions 
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varieties with at least a moderate 
length of staple to take the place of 
those types which have been dis- 


carded. 

Long Staple Cotton for Boll Weevil 
Conditions. The question of jmproyv 
ing long staple cotton is much more 
complicated than in the case of short 
cotton. In the latter instance the 
problems are principally agricultural 
and are centered almost entirely on 
improving characters which promote 
productiveness. So long as the sta- 
ple does not fal] below a minimum 
length of about seven-eighths to one 
inch, the primary markets for Upland 
short staple, as a rule, pay no re- 
gard to the quality of the lint. The 
attention of one who is trying to im- 
prove short staple cottons, therefore, 
may be centered primarily upon quali- 
which promote high yield per 
acre. In long staple work, on the 
contrary, the length and character ot 
the lint must be as fully taken into 
account as the question of yield. The 
problem is complicated to that ex- 
tent, but is none the less interesting. 

Current Work in the Mississippi 
Delta. My own experiments in seed 
selection which are being conducted 
in the Mississippi Delta, as wel] as 
the efforts of the Mississippi Experi 
ment Station, are being directed prin- 
cipally towards the development of 
satisfactory cottons with some length 
of staple for culture under boll wee 
vi] conditions. We are interested in 
fine cottons of all lengths, but the 
most urgent need jn our section is for 
satisfactory cotton of and one- 


ties 


one 


eighth to one and _ three-sixteenths 
inch staple. Our principal efforts 
are being put on that class of cotton 


and there our most promising results 
have been secured, We are 
tirely neglecting the extra staples nor 
even short staple cotton, however 


not en 


Foundation Stock, For the past 
few years the demand for staples of 
one and an eighth to one and three 
sixteenths has been fairly well sup 
plied in the Delta principally by the 
planting of Express Cotton, This 
striking new type Was propagated 
from an individual plant selected in 
1904 by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker of the 
Department of Agriculture In North 
Texas, where it originated and was 
tested for several years, it Was nol 
at all liked The variety was dis- 
carded by the Department of Agri 
culture and barely missed becoming 
extinct 

Suspecting that this type of cotton 
might have considerable merit in the 
Mississippi Delta, I secured ibout 
one peck of seed of the discredited 
variety which was planted at the Mis 
sissippi Delta Branch Experiment 
Station in 1911. The cotton proved 
very promising at once and efforts to 
trace down more seed from several 
bales which had been grown in Texas 
the previous season proved futile, All 
of the Express Cotton subsequently 


planted on hundreds of thousands of 


icres came from that peck of seed 

Express came nearel than any 
other available variety towards meet 
ing the demand for a long staple cot 
ton which could be depended on td 
produce a fair crop under boll weevil 


conditions. It has since become quite 
popular and within the last year or 
so has perhaps been grown more ex 
tensively than any other variety jn 
the Delta region of Mississippi, if per 
haps, we include the extreme North 
ern end of that territory 
f s popularity the 

press variety has some serious (ae 
fects While the plant grows well in 
the Delta region, it is not sufficiently 
productive, We have been compar 
ing different varieties of cotton as to 
vield and value per acre for a num 
ber of years. As a result of these 


variety tests we find that, through a 
series of years, the best short staple 
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cotton will give us a larger profit pes 
acre than Express or any vther long 
staple variety. Long staple cottons, 
tc be dependably profitable year after 
year, should be more of a staple pro 
duct. Or else the premium over 
short staple prices, to be paid for 
longer cotton, must be stabilized at a 
higher average value, and the ex 
treme fluctuations in the amount of 
the premiums must be avoided. The 
latter problem is a commercia] one 
which has been present for a long 
time, but on which the trade has 
made no impression. The other al 
ternative, that of increasing the pro 
ductiveness of longer cotton relative 
to short staple cotton, is a task to be 
undertaken through seed selection 
In our experimental work we have 
attacked the problem in two different 


ways. In each case, Express Cotton, 
which has about the right length of 
staple for our needs, has been used 
as a basis for our work. 


Production of New Varieties by 
Hybridization. In speaking of several 
sorts of cotton | have already stated 
in each case that the new variety has 





descended from a single exceptional 
plant discovered in the field and iso 
lated from the general population 
That has been the mode of origin of 
practically all of the commercia] va 
rieties of cotton This method has 
been employed with Express cotton 
and by selecting and testing numer- 
ous rather distinet types, several new 
strains of Express have been estab 
lished and introduced. These new 
strains have shown improvement in 
one way or another over the original 
variety, but the advantage has not 
been sufficiently great and we have 
not been entirely satisfied with the 
results 
Stil] another method of improve- 
ment was open to us The applica- 
ion of modern principles of heredity 
to practical work has helped to ex 
plain and has simplified many of the 
breeder’s problems. On the basis of 
these prin iple s we have gone at our 
cotton breeding problems by crossing 
certain varieties, eacl separately 
possessing desirable qualities which 
were Jacking in he othe but which 
we wished to combine jn a new type, 
The Express variety, carr i fail 
taple, has been used as one parent 
in several crosses 
As I have already stated, the chief 
defect with Express Cotton the low 
vield of lint This low vield is due 
rincipally to a low percentage of 
lint, That is, the ratio of lint to seed 
cotton is low As compared with 
short staple, the long staple cottons 
variably give a lower lint percent 
age and this factor p cipally ac 
counts for their relatively smal] yield, 
But the Expre rie | sesses 
certain very valuable qualities In 
addition to the let h of staple, it is 
early, jt fruit rapidly, producing 
many flowers and sett ny bolls 
ithin a giver eriod auring the 
fruiting season In th respect jt 1 
1 rood variet | m ¢ oll weevil 
tandpoint Tl problem then was 
to produce a type wit larger bolls 
and with a highe int percentage 
For the other paren eertain hort 
taple varieties, having these qualities 
( ve ving 
0 t aesirab!l charact were 
ere ed w Express Subsequently 
we have isolated some ery promis 
ing type om tl mixed populations 
hich I 1 rom } crosses 
Through sele ion and testing, these 
brid rair have ved fixed in 
type and their merit, a compared 
with s rd varieties has been 
demonstrated, It ha not been 
poss ble, of ( irse to achieve 
the ideal result of transfer 
ring, unaltered, the best quali 
ties of each parent to the new type 
and of completely excluding the un- 


desirable features. For instance, it 


(2461) 187 


Wu] never perhaps be possible to de 
velop by hybridization a 


type with 
very | ng staple and a high percent- 
age of lint. jut this correlation 


can 
in our experiments has been 
broken to some extent 


be and 


We have produced two or three 
types which have nearly, if not quite, 
as long lint as the Express parent 
but with very much higher lint per- 
centages, though not as high as the 
short staple parent. What we have 
lost in lint percentage, as compared 
With the short parent, however, has 


been offset by a gain in the number 


of bolls. The lint yields of the new 
hybrid forms proved last year to be 
practically as good as the lint yield 
of the short staple parent. At the 


same time, the length of Staple of the 
longer new types is nearly, if not 
fully, as good as the Express parent 
and, naturally, worth several cents 


pound more than a short staple ‘i 

When a certain combination of 
characters is desired in a new type 
the most favorable method for secu 
ing the combination js by hybridiza 
tion of varieties which possess the 


characters — s¢ parately The surest 
method is to figure the problem out in 
advance on the basis of genetic prin 
ciples and then work the plan. If we 
depend 


( entirely on the selection of 
Variations which appear in existing 
varieties, then we must depend on 
nature to produce the desired heri 


table variation 
chance 


and the 
to discover it 


selector must 


The odds are 


too strong against the success of such 
an undertaking where the form 
sought is a radical departure from 
any available type already jn exis 
tence It js true that most of our 
commercial varieties have originated 
In this way Most of them have been 
introduced by farmer in the list of 
Short staple varieti« however, with 
lew excel tions, the 


named varieties 


Within any distinet er: up are 


not very 
different 

Most of the progres in the im 
provement of cotton in the future 
should be expected to come from 
pecialists working ystematically at 
the problem in state and government 
Institutions oy workin hrou h pri 
vate agencies 


Qualities to be Sought and Difficul- 


ties Involved. The difficultic in 
volved in the development of new 
Varieties are numerou and progress 

nece sarily slow. There j so much 
that we would like to have in a new 
arrety of cotton that a great many 
factors must receive at ention For 
example, if we are working with long 
taple eotton, the hnegat ( correla 
tion between length of tapl ind 
percentage of lint which I have al 
read mentioned j ire to mpli 
Cate matters § for the rreedet No 
matte! whether we re work on 
lon Oo! hort tapie cotton i certalr 
degree of re istance to plant dise es 
articular] cotton wilt and boll-rot 
qiseases, must be maintained Bolls 
must be large ind 1 i ely m 
proof, but easil picked rhe int 
must ower rapid ; i lls 
must develop and ma e ina rela 
t lv shor eriod, or boll eevil 
conditior 

es ‘ i ome ot the qua 1¢ le 
sired |} the grows Sines oto 8 
rown to be pun, we must conside! 
the qualitic vhich interest the spin 
ner, especially if we are dealing with 
long staple cotton. In addition to the 
length of staple, the spinner wants 
his cotton to have certain other quali 
ties Any cotton should be as free 
from waste as_ possible The finer 
grades hould be able to produce a 
strong irn, whatever the lint quali 
ties may be on which strenzeth of yarn 
depend Long staple cotton hould 


show fineness and silkiness, 
all—the 
uniform. 


and above 


it must be 


spinner 


tells us 
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Of all these qualities, length and 
tormity of staple are the most 


nzible to the worker in the field and 
he field laboratory. Uniformity of 


and purity of type—to which I 
refer later—are important quali 
s in influencing the regularity of 


Apart from these factors, 
iformity jn the length of fibres 
seed can be influenced by 
ection and should always receiye 
e cotton breeder’s attention 
These and numerous other 
tions, Many of which are 
antagonistic, complicite the 
developing superior new varieties 
cotton. Repeated selection and 
sting are necessary. Time is an 
portant element. It is jmpossible 
get all the good things into one 
ckage, but with care and 
ance most of them, in the long run 
n be crowded in, 
One of our problems, when we 


staple. 
on 


seed 


consid 
more ol! 


task 


perse- 


are 


sting new strains, is the difficulty 
obtaining a satisfactory estimate 
m .the manufacturer’s point of 
ew, of the relative value of qa new 
duct, Until the new strain reaches 


e stage of quantity production and 


are able to sell bale lots on the 
ket we cannot determine defi 
nitely how much better or worse the 
vy type is than a standard variety 

h which we may be comparing i' 

the field. 

We can ascertain fairly early in 
the life of a new strain the relative 
vield and other qualities which de- 
termine its merit from the grower's 
point of view. On the basis of our 
field tests we may find that a certain 
ne cotton can be depended on to 
produce, we may say, five or ten per 
cent more or less lint per acre than 

standard variety, If the vield is 
fiv percent less, but the staple is 
longer and more uniform than the 
cotton commonly grown, then the im 
portant question igs this: Can the 


grower depend on receiving from the 
trade as much as five percent or more 


in excess of the price of common 
cotton to pay him for switching to 


the new variety? If not, it is certain 


t the grower will never adopt the 
new variety however excellent the 
( acter of the lint, because’ the 
Dlanter can be depended on, natural 
ly, to grow the kind of cotton which 
W pay him best. 

is important, therefore, to the 


cotton breeders to have their samples 


carefully valued early in the testing 
if new strain, so that they may not 
waste their time unnecessarily long 
n unprofitable types. 
Spinning tests which have’ been 
! for us on small lots of cottons 
{ zh the courtesy of certain mills 
h not been entirely satisfactory 
t ise they have merely given cer 
ta data which are not particularly 
int ‘ible to the agriculturist. They 
ba failed to supply the final com 
pli estimate of relative merit. 
Likewise the valuations given on 
8a es submitted to cotton factors 
or kkers are not always satisfac- 


ory because they may not have had 


nt sile of the kind of cotton in 
mn and may not be in a position 
t the desired information. Furth- 
er! e the cotton eclasser bases his 
st te of worth mainly on grade 
ar taple and does not consider to 
iY reat extent—because they are 
to detect—the finer points 
icter which miy affect spin- 

, ei 
Pure Seed Supplies. Finally, the 


n of maintaining a supply of 
eed of superior varieties jis of 
importance. This is not strict 


proposition be- 
something 
a very vita] 
however. of 


breeding 
origination of 
not involved. It is 
actical question, 


lant 
the 


equal importance with the 
s of developing better varieties. 
\>en a variety becomes’ widely 
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stock of the 
sure to become 
This contamination 
from cross pollination 
insects, but the principal 
trouble is the mechanical 
and of cotton 


the seed 


grower 1s 


cultivated 
average 
contaminated. 
lesults partly 
effected by 
source Of 
mixing of 


seed seed 


at public ginneries, There is little 
nope of relief from this very frequent 
mixing of seed stocks and the most 
satisfactory remedy is the frequent 


renewal of seed stock by the grower 
after his cotton begins to deteriorate. 


There must be a source of pure 
seed to which the grower may turn 
when in need of a new supply. Seed 


selection is useful in maintaining the 
purity of planting seed stocks, Either 
the deteriorated must be dis- 
placed by a new improved strain if 
cne superior to the variety in use has 
been developed, or else, a purer stock 
of the old variety must be obtained 


stock 
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from time to time. These seed 
must either new improved va 
rieties which have been developed re 


ers 


be of 


cently or, in the absence of such new 
productions, they must be pure uni 
form stocks of satisfactory older va 
rieties. This purity can be main 
tained by seed selection and isola 
tion from other cottons together with 


scrupulous care jn ginning Properly 
equipped seed farms with trained and 
experienced specialists and with ade 
quate facilities for experimental work 
are the proper agencies to render this 


service. The Experiment Stations are 


doing useful work in research and in 
ceveloping new varieties, but the) 


cannot be expected to supply more 
than a very limited amount of seed 
The average farmer js not equipped 


tol 


facilities 
abundant 


by training nor with 
constantly producing an 
supply of dependable seed 


In this connection, wel] organized I think IT have pointed out to you 
and well managed seed farms can per- some of the valuable service which 
form and to some extent are pel seed selection has rendered to the 
forming a very valuable service. It cotton industry I believe I may 
is up to the seed farms to make safely predict that from this time on 
available adequate supplies of pure still more substantial benefits may be 
seed which will be needed by farm- expected from this class of work 

. 
The Growing of Cotton 
By John M. Parke» 

AM not going to refer to that a man can engage in under existing 
| distinguished statement of Hen conditions than cotton planting. Not 
ry Grady Which 1 think is only is he worried at all times, but he 
one of the most beautiful in the Eng is ubject to vicissitudes of the 
lish language with reference to cot weather, and his cotton is subject pos 
ton. but I am going to go to the meat sibly to a greater extent than any 

in the cocoanut; that is what you are plant we have to insect pests 
interested in. Today, in all the world The cotton worm, which we have 
there is no article which the people learned how to combat, the boll worm 
which does immense damage in the 
fall, and then the boll weevil which 
has materially reduced the cotton 
crop of the United States, and is 
gradually carrying its lines right 
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entire civilized world are more 
interested in, outside of wheat 


of the 
deeply 


and breadstuffs than cotton. Cotton 
is one article that is used the world 
over as a great article of clothing, 
and a great many do not realize that 


the staple articles of 
not know how much 
consume that is cotton 
seed oil, and we do not realize the vital 
cotton and cotton prod 


it is also one of 
for 
oil we 


food; we do 


olive 


importance of 
ucts as demonstrated during the war. 
The hulls, meal and 
linters were furnished to our splendid 
Allies the other who helped 
us to win the war in a hurry. 
The idea tonight is to deal 
matically the growing of 
Handle it from the 
seed to the preparation of 
and the cultivation of it 
Personally, I do not know any more 
hazardous business or industry which 


cotton seed oil, 


on side 
syste- 
with cotton. 


the 


seed 


starting of 
the 


through into the Atlantic Within the 
last forty years, we have increased 
the production of cotton more than 
three hundred per cent, but still we 
are not beginning to produce enough 
to fill the needs of the world We do 
not realize that with the march of 
civilization and the improvements all 
over the world that put us in direct 


touch within a few days nearly every 
the life insu 


where, and records of 


ance, that people are living very much 
longer, and it does not strike a great 
many people that we are not only hav 
ing a great many more people in the 
world all the time, but a vastly in- 
creased number all the time wearing 
clothes 
Poor Reward for Labor. 


I remembet1 ago when cotton 
was very low, a personal friend made 
the statement if we long 


undershirt, on everyone of 


years 


could put a 


shirt, or 


the four hundred million people of 
China, cotton would be worth about 
forty-five cents, at that time it was 
selling at six cents. I do not know 
any one class of industry, or class of 
people, who have realized less from 
their labor, and their effort, and their 
toil, than have the producers of cot 
ton I want to indorse the statement 
made to-day by Dwight Heard that in 
spite of the enormous amount of pro- 
duction and the high prices, they are 
unable to realize any substantial 
They re taki ant 
however, of the knowledge they have 
learned in this country, that what 
they want to be is real farmers, farm 
ers who produce what they need, and 
what is necessary for those who are 
engaged in the culture of cotton. And 
there are a great many reasons for 
that, that I do not think have borne 


themselves to the mind of many of 


our cotton farmers. 

| have known places that for twenty 
five or thirty years have been in cot 
ton, and cotton only The soil was 
practically void of the minera ind 
vegetabl p oducts necessary to bring 
substantial, productive, paying crops 


It is only within the last few year 


that not only have we begun to look 
round and diversify, but to select 
choice seed ind good seed ind tl 
seed which we know are favorabl 


so that we know reasonably 


advance what kind of cotton, and what 


class of cotton we are 
1 


expecting 





produce, whether short staple, on 
staple, or seven-eighths inch, or one 
inch, or one and one-sixteenth inch o1 
one and one-eighth inch. The produc 
tion of those are largely due to local 
conditions, and where they have a 
very long period of development 
»N 

Your cotton farmer, today nstead 
of doing as the old farmer, not only 
selects h own eed from the be 
seed he ha but he reasonably a 


sured that it will produce exactly 


What he wants in order to enable him 
to be certain that his time ind h 
labor, in the plantir cultivation, and 
preparation of his cotton cro not 
thrown away, and that he reason 
ably certain to receive a return fo 
efforts and his labo The real work 
the handling of your cotton crop must 
begin early, in the thorough prepara 
tion of the soil, because a hard-baked 
seed-bed means that the young tende1 
roots do not have the opportunity to 
go away down in the soil, from which 
they pump up that moisture which is 
necessary for the production of good, 
healthy plants, to get sound bolls that 
later in the fall, will develop into tl 

tf 4 1 ‘ V 1? 

Plant More than Necessary 

Your average planting starts in the 
latter part of February, and extend 
to the first of May, depending on the 
local differences. All planters plant 
three or four times more seed than is 


necessary, in order to assure a pe! 
feetly good stand The cotton is off 
barred, chopped out, ploughed and 
cultivated, and the good farmer keep 
his fields absolutely free from weeds 
and grass of any kind. He also keeps 
it constantly cultivated to so mule the 
soil that the benefits of sun and rains 
will go direct to the roots of the plant 


to furnish that tap root, without which 


no crop would grow worth raising 
Now take the roots which are all sur 
face roots You see the constant re 
port “terrific shedding of cotton.” 
That take place because those 
tender roots on the top dry up, and 
are unable to furnish moisture for the 
nourishment of the plant, and the real 
food that is necessary to make the 
plant produce what the farmer wants 


Few realize the existing conditions 
in regard to labor. No one has a more 
risky business than the man who is a 
large planter, and tart furnishing 
his people in January; because that 
is one of the troubles he is confronted 


with. They have spent their money; 
they have nothing; they come to work 
on shares or rent the land. If it isa 
profit, it is theirs, and if it is a loss 
it is yours Time after time within 
the last two yea! when I was a 
large planter, have I had tenants come 
to me and say, “I am not going to 


make any money, boss; I am going to 
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quit.” Last year, Uncle Sam took from 
the farms every capable laborer and 
put him in ammunition plants or on 
the railroads or in saw-mills that 
it depleted the farms to such an ex- 
tent that we were almost dependent 
on the old and the crippled and the 
children with the result that last year 
man after man was taken away, and 
to add to his troubles the ‘flu came 
along and practically made it impos- 
sible to prevent that enormous waste 
both of cotton in the field, of cotton 
in the seed-house, and cotton that 
will time after time rot due to delays 
on the railroad platform where it had 
rained after rain on it, where it suf- 
fered the same fate. 

The Present Situation Dubious 

The farmer faces and has faced con- 
ditions which with even the present 
high prices of cotton make the result 
to him this year extremely doubtful. 

Most people would think that the 
farmer, under the present price, would 
be a bloated bond-holder. This year, 
with a rainy season for eight months, 
the people will have to start to buying 
corn and oats in November to take 
care of the needs of the necessary 
livestock on the farm; and I want to 
tell you, after traveling over a number 
of states, and a good many sections 
where cotton is raised, I don’t know of 


sO 


any year where ] have seen the prob 
able results to the real agriculturist, 
results which mean it will be extreme 


ly doubtful if any of them get back 
the money they will have put in this 
crop. Generally they face an ab 
solutely enormous loss. After you 
have planted, cultivated, and taken 
care of your cotton, and reached the 
period where you start in to gather it, 
you can figure from the time of the 


bloom to the opening of the boll, it is 
ibout longer in the early 
summer months, and rarely evel! 
shorter the late fall months. Fig- 
ure that no machine has been 
invented that will pick cotton success- 
fully—I haven't able find one 
and I have seen every one of the ma 
put on the market and realize 
that the picking today of cotton cost 
more in than the total values 
of cotton ten years ago, just the cost 


six weeks, 


in 
ever 


been to 
chines 


wares 


of picking outside of the cost of hand- 


iing and marketing it, then realize 
that these young men who have come 
back from the army and navy, in very 
ew instances are returning to the 
larm., 


Need of Free Discussion 


Heretofore there has been a feeling 
of intense antagonism on the part of 
he spinner toward the farmer, and a 
feeling on the part of the farmer of 


reat bitterness against the spinner, 
who, he felt rolled in wealth all the 
way through. The spinners are g0- 


ng to tell their stories to the farmers 
ind I hope will have these ] 
filled with farmers here to listen to it, 
because tl 


well, and to my mind the great guiding 


we benches 


1iey have their troubles as 


spirit of this meeting and of this 
rathering is to be where we can frank- 
ly discuss the difficulties which con- 
front us and let each division of the 
zreat cotton industry Know and ap- 
preciate not only the problems but 
the serious difficulties of every line 


which confronts them from the plant 


I until it gets the mill and 


ng s into is 
t into cloth to go all over the world. 
And, your Chairman in his 
opening address, instead of approach- 
ng any of these problems with the 


slightest feeling of of any 


pu 


as said 


bitterness 
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kind or character, let us approach 
these problems in the true American 
spirit with our Allies who are here for 
that purpose. 
Magnitude of Industry 

Let us realize that this great cotton 
industry is one of the greatest indus 
tries of the world, giving employment, 
in our Southland here, to hundreds of 
thousands of people and millions of 
dollars of capital, giving employment 
in our Southern States, and then all 
the way through to our sister States 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut to 
millions of dollars of capital and thou- 
sands upon thousands of thoroughly 
happy and contented workmen, giving 
steady and satisfactory employment to 
capital, handsome revenues to trans- 
portation lines and insurance lines, af 


fording part of the great volume of 
traffic from our port here and from 
Mobile and from Galveston, all over 
the world, Charleston, and Savannah 
and other Atlantic ports. And let us 
try to see if we cannot have a thor- 
ough, frank discussion of all of these 
great difficulties which confront us, 


by a true spirit of fraternalism, bring 
ing about a condition which means 
only universal prosperity to all, favor- 


itism to none whatsoever, but a de 
termination that, if the planter gets 
into trouble, the first man to come to 
help him out will be the mill men and 
the spinners, to say: “We will take 
care of your product,” instead of let 
ting it go down out of sight. “We will 
help you by making our purchases 
now And then, when the mill men 


wi 


ll 
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tell 


the 


ton, help us and try 
if you raise more than you 


In, 


the extreme 
security 


cotton, 


hu 


planter: 


‘We 
next year so many million bales of cot 


to 


raise 


will need 


it,” and 


are able to 
handle, your banking friends will step 


because I heard bankers today from 


rt 


a 
by 


bsolutely 
being 


for 


North say there is no finer 
on the face of the earth than 
uninjured 
carried 


and un 
years. I 


have sold cotton that was carried from 
1867, 


da 


was put 


thé 


perishable 


it 


y 


it 


( 


and 
we s 


he 


Jur 


it 
old it as 
has 
if 
spinner 


he 


it 
into service. 


was 


Was just as good as 
the 


the 
time it 


The man knows 


something 


that 
simply takes care of 
friends 


know 


im 


1S 


they 


can carry their cotton for years with 
no injury of any kind or characte: 


And let us, on every side, approach 
these great big subjects we are strug- 
gling with here tonight on a great 
big, broad American basis, approach 
it on the basis that we all want to 
do everything we can to help the other 
fellow and not to kick him and to 
damn him 

We want to go about it in a way 
to put the great cotton industry not 
only of the South, but the cotton in- 
dustry of the world where it stands 
on a pinnacle where it has never stood 


before, and will mean prosperity, hap 


piness 
ducer 


th 
in 


Lié 


of 


and 


cotton, t 


Oo 


contentment 


the 


of cotton, to the handle 


to 


the pro 


manufacture! 


of cotton, and 


en to the millions employed in it, 
every line of the industry 
My friends, the opportunity is great 
t us take advantage of it 


Producing Better Cotton by Better 
Farmin 


HE improving of t ttor 
by cultural methods, good 


lari 
of bette! 
a problem 
simple as adding two 
After long 
in this direction | 
conclusion, some yeal 
proble I ot improving 


practices and the selection 


Varietie clentifi 
HiOs 
two 
study 


came 


Ss IS 
and 


ot 


as 
together 

and effort 
the 
the 
crop 


years 


to 
thi 
the cot 
ith the 
he Southern 
economie conditions 
tion farmer, that 
entation the 
should be mat 
rizine all of the surrounding condi 
ons Improvement b farm 
ng ought mean a better incom: 
for the When more an 
+t ] ] = 


it 
on 
whole 


was so interwoven 
of farming in 
and with the 
surrounding the 
no a 
subject 


W system 


States 


co de juate pr 


could Oo! 
out 


‘ 
ol 
evel le witl 


recog 


to 
farmer, 
the farmer fail to see tne 1} 
The 


de ll 


ment 


=ion 


import 
ands that I be 
rence to | 


financial 


prese 


and e¢ 


for ulti 
rovement ol 
better fa 
cotton 
the 
the 


ve can | pe 


e im] 
through 
The 
was outgrow 
War betvy 
ith was ] 
the world 
ve that 
the 


lowing States, 


and without 
wanted « 
followed a 


when the So oOo! 
credit 
ton, 


large 


whilt 
In the 
proport ion 


ars 
of 


rop 


entire < 


was grown on a credit bases depend 
ng upon the acreage in cotton 
Farmers bought their food 1 great 
deal of the feed for their live ock, 
their fertilizers, and practically all of 
their other supplies hrough tae 
* Chief, O e % Sout} 
Ss Det r 


/ 


re Nece irils he cred Dp 

ere h h, a ( were torced to 

lat it cost the northern farmers to 
row their food and feed, the in 
portation charges, and cost of distri 
bution to them. The interest rate on 
money in the cotton territory ha 
ilwavs been higher han mo 
other sections of the United State 
and the retail price of meat, flour and 
other necessities of lilt have ge] 
erally ruled f han up Nortl 
In many sections of the cotton te 
ritory SU pe nt of all cultivated 
land was planted to co When 
1e colton crop ied ti ple were 
in overty nd distre when i 

tton crop wa boun d 
market failed, \ ere ‘ ( ! 
}) nd d s | wa 
Im the d ( ( ‘ 
crop system is to prod mor i 
one crop W he do it «othe 
markets of h | ‘ 1 d 
the pri LPO} I our eff m 
prove bring ( disaste O 
the oth ! tiiit ae 
( ot the ¢ ) Dp vet 

i find it 1 ha ttle, and 

ain you e in d ( K 
ejithe vou ‘ ( ire 

mma y ir a ] ( fo l 
f Ipo fie I ne d 1 on 
op I ind ne pon tl ! 
foundation elf-suppor ast 
( ire 
Dangers of Cotton. 

When | 1 I ( crop em 
of agriculture, | ( ! n 1 
e! ind 1 [ 10 full well that 
the South has alway produced a 
certain amount of rm, and othe 
products, but in eneral it ha had 
only one crop out ol yl ch the farme1! 
obtained i cash come onlv one 


product from the 


iu farm tor sale jn the 
markets of the world, 

It is the height of wisdom for 1e 
consumers, the merchants, the manu. 
facturers of cotton and all those who 
dea] with jit from the me it leaves 
the hands of the farmer, to under- 
stand why a system founded ipon an 
income from cotton alone must be a 
failure These reasons art 

l It is unsafe economically — be- 
cause it depends upon crop condi- 
tions and market conditions, War, 
weathet conditions, insect pests, 


over-production, seasonal conditions, 


etc., make the income highly specula 
tive and uncertain. 

2. No one-crop system of agricul 
ture ever maintained soi] fertility 
Humus, nitrogen and other elements 
of the soil necessary to plant growth 
are taken out of it by continuous 
cropping to one crop Any system of 
agriculture which permanently re 
duces the productive power of the 
soil jg a serious eccsomic mistake 
If there were no other reason under 
the sun for reconstructing the agri 
culture of the South upon a broader 
basis, this reason alone would be 
ample 

} An all-cotton system of agricul 
ture fails to take livestock into ac 
count Meat, and especially milk, are 
necessary for the sustaining of the 
life and health of the people Live 
tock utilize the waste preduets of 
the farm and returns a_ profit from 
lands otherwise unproductive. By the 
feedings of livestoe k a large propor 
tion of the elements of plant food 
may be retained upon the land No 
crop responds better to the use of 
manure than doe he cotton crop 

1 An all-cotton system is uneco 
nomi bec ise inder it no plan of 
irm managemen in e de ed 
Which \ ‘ maximum ye irly 
use ol oOo ! ehin quipment 
nd labo Farm the telli 
ent a lication of capital labor, 
tool ind equipment to the annual 
ne of the farm The one-crop 
vstel compels the larmer ft have 
long eriods of idlene for bo ma 
chine ind labor, whil more h- 
ly dive fied agricul e not only en 
able 1 oO build ) Oo fertility, 
but ] t { t int | i ul on 
per man and f e of Ul fam 
ily 1ome | ind ndu vy. 

hese thin Vbien Kt il 
ture tl) ! t wondertfu nd n 

( ve ire found to a renate le 

ee in those ectio vh ‘ 

h most highly live 1 a 1 
ure 

| ie! i ( I 
wricu e the retu I 0 
come but once a _ Ww el 

‘ j d ‘ { | ten he 

ome j 4 he t es 

: } yea An it mie m 

‘ ! ese, p or 
ct | i Och ind 

n, a we i tito ‘ many 
oO] ( 1 ind 
f fort h 
( yut ce 1a 
‘ i tut I 
Col ( ] a I i ) 
1 i ea u 

I ndim ! 
do I t v i 

the ( ol la ~ th 
| ) rein Ie 
from the mel ( 

Knowledge Needed. 

Bu her a her thing h 

ou men ho al the ¢ f 1 
of tl { I t luc } t 
face and face squar nd that is 
the marketing. The eneral market 
ir ystem has improved considet 

bly ( place he la few 

eal b t! e } l room tor ut 
improvement Not ma yeal 1zo 
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irmers, aS a rule, knew nothing 

out the grade and staple of their 

itton, <A large majority of them are 

ll in the same condition. Unfor 

nately, the trade, buyers, etc., have 

posed the idea of teaching farm- 

s these things. I suppose there 

Il be men in this convention who 

ill deny that, but every man of 

oad experience and_ observation 

ows that it is true, as a rule. When 
rovernment grader from the Bureau 
Markets, in putting on a demon 
ration, tells the farmer what is the 
ade of his cotton and the length of 

e staple, not once, but hundreds of 

mes the loca] buyer has sneered at 

and refused to make any offer say- 

g that he was buying cotton “hog 

ound” and that if this man wanted 

iy more for his superior cotton he 

id better go ask the Government to 

ve it to him. It is just as well to 

nderstand that the day when the 
buyer can fatten out of the ignorance 

f the farmer regarding’ grade, 
ength of staple as well as other mar 
keting conditions affecting the price, 

pretty nearly past, because farmers 
re not going to stand for it very 
much longer. 

The time must come when producer 
and buyer may deal with a fair de 
gree of common and equal knowledge 
of grade, quality and market price 
the cards of both parties must be face 
up on the table. Concealment, sharp 
practice and fraud must be elimi 
nated. 

What steps can be taken to im 
prove the quality and yield of cotton 
vhen the market conditions fai] to 
hold out any inducement to the farm- 
er? Except in certain sections where 
the production of improved varieties 
and better staple has become some 
what systematized, the farmer who 
grows the’ better cotton has been 
forced to sell it for the same price 

the poorer varieties raised nearby, 
Inferior varieties of short staple have 
in some sections almost driven out 
improved varieties for the simple 
reason that’ the agricultura] forces 
received no. assistance from. the 
trade, the buying and marketing end 
of the game, in producing better va 
rieties for the market. 

[ hesitate to say it, but I think it 
ought to be said here, that the buyers 
and the cotton trade jn general have 
not only frowned upon farmers’ co 
operative organizations for the pro 
duction and marketing of cotton, but 
have even sneered at them. The State 
agricultural colleges, in co-operation 
With the Department of Agriculture, 
have had to put on educational cam- 
paigns to help organize farmers into 
growing and marketing associations 
in many sections before we could 
take any steps worth while in im 
proving the production of cotton by 
better farm methods, Al] of this kind 
of work has been an up-hill job. 
You will pardon my saying that it 
has been an up-hill job mainly be 
cause it prevented the trade from 
playing upon the ignorance of the 
farmer to its profit. Instead of op 
posing, the industry ought to go on 
record at this time as favoring the 
ganization of local groups of farm 

for the production of good cotton 
nder good methods, and ought to be 
xious to see that such groups of 
rmers receive some consideration at 

hands of the trade for their in- 
ligent effort. 

As I have pointed out, the difficulty 

the present situation is that cot 
n js too much of a credit crop, If 
majority of the bankers and credit 

rehants of the South, backed by 
cotton industry itself, continue to 
in on cotton acreage alone and re- 
se to lend their constructive aid 
the establishment of a better type 
farming in the South, then there 
no hope for the breaking of the 
esent system short of a refusal on 
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the part of the farmers to be financed 
on such a basis. Supplying farmers 
to raise cotton js an immense busi- 
ness in the South, often not so be- 
cause of the very unsafety of the 
whole system. The supply business 
must give way to the intelligent fin- 
ancing of a progressive agriculture 
before cotton can be improved bs 
better farm practices 

If the financial interests, especially 
the credit merchants, will change the 
basis of credit from acreage in the 
cotton crop over to the responsibility 
o. the men and into the encourage 
ment of a safer and better rounded 
system of agriculture, the problem of 
improving cotton by better farming 
Will be solved, 


WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 


Another thing which ought to be 
known js the great use of the labor 
ot women and children in the produc 
tion of the cotton crop. By the last 
census 84.94 per cent of all women 
engaged jn agriculture were located 
in the 11 cotton States. The total 
number of women engaged in agricul 
ture in the United States in 1910 was 
1,807,472 and of these 1,535,329 wer 
in the 11 cotton States Where lowa 
only had a little over 9000 women 
scheduled as engaged in agriculture, 
by the last Census Texas had 
184,000, and Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia more than 200,000 each 
The tenant’s wife and the negro ten 
ant’s wife and daughter work in the 
field during the hoeing, the chopping 
and the picking I know that the 
world wants cheap cotton to clothe 
its nakedness, but may God forgive 
the man who wants it at the price of 
the labor of women and children in 
the cotton fields Those of us who 
have loved the South because of jts 
possibilities, who have realized the 
wrongs of its past history, and who 
have devoted long days, months and 
years of hard work to help solve its 
difficult and intricate problems in 
order that it might be a _ stronger, 
safer and better agricultural part of 
this great nation, have dreamed of a 
change of economic conditions which 
would put the Southern farm woman 
on a better basis in her relation to 
production and the farm home. Poul 
try and the garden, the canning and 
the preserving, and the home-making 
which she is now so rapidly gathe1 
ing to herself in the cotton States, 
through the home demonstratior work 
of the State agricultura] colleges and 
the United States Department of Ag 
riculture, are working a_ revolution 
But that end cannot be achieved by 
simply asking for a maintenance of 





the cotton acreage. Cotton enoug!l 
to supply the world can be produced 
without so much woman’s labor. To 


compete with the world in cotton pro 
duction requires brains, a_ well-bal 
anced system of farming which pro- 
duces the family living, and a stop 
to the exploitation of labor, If the 
farm women of the South can be re 
leased from arduous work in the field 
and can produce the poultry and eggs, 
the garden, the vegetables and fruits, 
attend to the canning and preserv 
ing, the care of the milk and the 
making of the butter and the cheese, 
and leave to the husband the man 
agement of the cotton crop and the 
corn and the forage crops, the cattle 
and the hogs, the labor of the farm 
can be spread more evenly over the 
entire year and the income of the 
family very greatly augmented 

I find in non-cotton producing sec 
tions an unfortunate and very much 
warped jdea regarding the present 
price of cotton and the cost of pro- 
duction and the effect upon the 
wealth of the South I want to pre 
sent a few facts which bear upon this 
entire problem. I undertake to say 
that the statistics will show, by the 
last census and statistics prepared 
since then, that the value of crop 


production per improved acre jn the 
Southern 
ceed in value the per acre production 


Northwest, 
rich as compared with that 
automobiles 
prosperity 


territory. 
indication 


hecessary 


statistics 


automobiles 
population, 
, re spectively, 


proportion 


Arkansas Alabama 


their population 


Low Bank Deposits. 


deposits might considered 
as another 
By examination of the report 
Comptroller 


1918, from all State and Na 


Treasury 


amounted 
$2,211,403,000 individual 
Minnesota, 
braska and Kansas are taken, we find 
$2,246,896,000- 
words, the bank deposits of five 
Northern 
pork produc Ing section ec 
bank de posits in 

It probably 


marketed 


Northern 
Wisconsin, 


including 
Minnesota, 


Estimates 
Department 
in their December (1918) 


December 
of wheat, $31.70: of hay, 
considers 

producing 


horse-power 
generally 


necessary 


machinery 
production 
advantage 
disappears 
of corn in Iowa, for example, 
Wisconsin, 


Pennsylvania, 


pendit ile 
uneconomic production, 
arkansas Louisiana, 


Carolina, 


minimum 
no cultivation 
derful opportunity for use of the most 
machinery, 


Wisconsin 
and $28.06 in 


Cost of Production. 
attempted 
estimate 
tabulate. 


much it costs to produce an 


calculations 
number of 
where the production is low, it always 
costs more to produce the cotton than 
farmer receives for jt, if any 


himself and 


(2467) 193 


1918 wag no exception to this general 
rule. Let us mention the items which 
enter jnto the cost They are rent, 
cost of plowing, seed, planting, fer 
tilizer, distribution of fertilizer, cl 

id hoeing, picking, delivery to 


ping al 
2inning and pressing costs, bag 


gin, 2g 
ging and ties, marketing, repail 
implements and incidental expenses 
Efforts are being made now to com 
pile the figures to show the cost 
Just as in the case of wheat, a larg: 
proportion of the farmers in the 
South who make low yields can show 
that it is a pretty close proposition 
to make both ends meet at the end 
of the year. Without question many 
cotton farmers made money in 1917 
and 1918, especially where right soil 
and good weather brought large acre 
yields. The man with only an ave 
rage yield or below the average yield 
made little, if anything, especially 
where he had to buy food, fertilizer 
and other supplies 

Figures published before the war 
are almost valueless because of the 


Changed conditions ind increased 
cost of fertilize F; labor, food, feed 
supplies, seed and equipment Even 


pre-war published statements showed 
the margin to be narrow and that low 
yields (below 190 pounds of lint) 
brought meager returns, netting the 
owner almost nothin for his labor 
be yond existence, The relative posl 
tion of cotton price a compared 
with other prices leads to the con 
viction that war did not change this 
situation 


Now, the South has made great 
strides jn the past 10 vears becaus« 
she has seen a great light The 
acreage and production of corn, oat 
Wheat, peanuts, velvet beans, hay 
sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes, and 
the production of home gardens, have 
all increased very wonderfully in the 
past decade The number of hogs in 
Florida has increased 86 per cent 
since 1910, in Mississippi 76 per cent 
in Alabama 75 per cent and in Geor 
gia 70 per cent The number of beef 
cattle jn Alabama has increased 50 
per cent. The increase in dairy cows 
in Mississippi the last vear is 41,000, 
Louisiana 33,000. These few figure 
are give i shieht example rf the 
progress made toward that afer and 
better-balanced agriculture. The boll 
weevil, which threatened to devastat« 
the cotton fields of the South, has 
proven almost a blessing in disguise, 


and hence she is fast building the fot 
tifications to defend herself against 
the boll-weevil, the pink bollworm, 
the leafworm, the root knot and the 
wilt, and the war and the hortage 
of labor and al] these other things by 
producing corn and hogs, poultry and 
eggs, gardens, smal] grain and cattle, 
milk and many other things 


Shortage of Labor. 


There is another phase of the cot 
ton situation which I must bring to 
vour attention, and that is the short 
age of labor. When a Northern man 
cries out for more acreage in cotton 
he forgets that more acres of cotton 
stood in the field unpicked in 1918 
than ever before in two or three dec 
ades of the history of the South 
Cotton valued at 25 cents a pound 
stood in the field in the winter, and 
much of it was still to be picked in 
March, If there was so much profit 
in it, surely this would not have oc 
curred: also what folly to plant more 
acres than there are hands to pick. 

Safe System of Agriculture, 

That the value of farm products in 
the 11 cotton states has undergone a 
distinct change in the past few years 
is shown by the following table which 


shows the estimated value of crops in 
eleven cotton-producineg tates Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 


Louisiana, Mississippi,. North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas—1914 to 1918: 
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Value of 
all crops 
cotton ex- 


Value 
of cotton 
crop lint and 





Year seed (U.S.) cluded(U.S.) 
SG ean sen nen $677,986,000 $1,020,597,00 
iS. Gosweacks 799,360,000 1,123,529,000 
US etnetabes 1,381,365,000 1,454,348,000 
a Giweeevarn 1,894,876,000 2,287,736,000 
iS asxéeenes 1,956,207,000 2,389,974,000 
Tue only answer which will bring 


the Southern farmer that degree of 
osperity which is his right, to the 
itton industry some degree of cer 
inty of production, which will 
minate the faults in our present 
stem, restore confidence, cut out 
eculation, eliminate the get-rich- 
iick idea and make a good living for 
who perform real services in 
e cotton jndustry, is for everyone to 


ose 


ncourage the southren farmer to 
lopt a safe system of agriculture. 
safe system of farming js one 
1ich— 

First—Produces the food of the 
ople, as nearly as possible, upon 
e land 

Second—Maintains and improves 


e fertility of the soi] as the years 


» by. 

Third—Produces for sale in the 
irkets of the world not only one, 
it a large number of well-selected 


rm crops as the basis of a depend 


le and profitable agriculture. 
It is high time that al] those in- 
rested in the cotton crop should 


nderstand that the farmer is entitled 
to “the cost of production plus a rea- 
nable profit,” just as much any 
er business man in the world. 
he only permanently successful agri- 
lture is an agriculture which 
ife, dependable and profitable. The 
riculture of the strictly cotton 
eas of the South has not been safe, 
s not been permanent and has not 
en profitable. In the main, a safe 
tem of agriculture consists in the 
oduction of the home _= supplies, 
ch as garden, corn, small grain, 
rage, meat, milk, eggs and butter. 
rhis, with the marketing of the cot- 


as 


is 


some livestock and _ livestock 
roducts, and possibly some grains 
d other crops, will go far toward 


tabilizing the agriculture of the cot- 
yn area, The South wants to produce 


tton, but its farmers want to pro- 
ice that cotton on a safe and de- 
ndable basis. That safe and de- 
pendable basis means. getting its 


eople out of debt, getting them into 
ish farming instead of credit faim- 


ng, producing the food for its peo- 
ple and the food for its livestock, 
nd the cash sale from the farms of 


South of more than cotton alone. 
Such prosperity ag the South is en- 
ving today jt enjoys more from the 


t that its farmers, as a rule, have 
i to spend less for food because 
ey have grown more of it them- 
ves, than from the fancied high 


ces of cotton. Even at the present 


ce of cotton and cottonseed, con 
ering the present yield per acre, 
farmer in the South cannot buy 
more with the product of the 


rage acre of cotton at these prices 
t he could when cotton was worth 
1 cents per pound, speaking in 
not of money, but of the value 
necessaries of life, 


the 


Better Methods. 


Now, as to the improvement of cot 
production by better farm meth 
the altogether desirable things in 
on production are the introduc- 
of the best varieties of cotton, 
mmunity system of seed control 
breeding work which will keep 
se varieties up to standard, rota- 
of crops and the use of manure 
production per acre, re- 

ing in a longer, stronger and bet- 
staple of cotton, with greater 
duction per acre. Thousands of 
onstrations conducted by the 
Inty agents jn the South in the 
10 years wil] fully satisfy any 
‘sonable man that jt is possible to 


nerease 
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produce from three-fourths to a full 
bale of cotton per acre, on the ave 
rage, by the use of better farm prac- 
tices and better varieties, If vou give 
us a sufficient diversity of agricul 
ture that we may add to soil fer- 
tility by the use of manure and rota 
tion of crops; if you wil] change the 
financial situation so as to relieve the 
farmer of the requirement that he put 
about 60 to 80 per cent of his land 
in cotton, and if you will reform the 
trade so that the cards may lie right 
side up on the table and the farmer 
who produces good cotton, of greater 
value to you than inferior short-staple 
varieties, receives due _ recognition, 
then we can easily take up and work 


so 


out the problem of introducing and 
producing not only the better varie- 


ties of cotton, but a larger return per 


acre on less acreage. That is the 
ideal we are after. No agricultural 
worker but who delights in these bet- 
ter varieties and better practices. All 
of that is relatively easy of accom- 
plishment if these other things can 
only be put straight. It lies perfectly 
within the range of possibility to 


change cotton production along these 
lines, but it can be done only in case 
the intelligence and industry of the 
who the better cot 


farmers produce 


4 The Compress 


W. 

HE primary, and _ largely the 
only, object of cotton compres- 

sion to conserve shipping space 
and reduce transportation In- 
cidentally, it conserves storage space, 


is 
costs. 
and 


and when properly scientifi- 


cally done, it improves the appearance 


of the package, reduces fire and 
weather hazard, and prevents much 
waste of package contents. 


The trade can best and most quickly 
about maximum efficiencies in 
baling, compressing and marketing by 


bring 


three changes: 

1. Buy net lint instead of gross 
weight of bales. Different processes 
will be encouraged to standardize on 
the best and least weight covering. 

2. Recognize in transportation al- 
lowances the saving to carriers from 


handling uniform, dense and well cov- 
ered bales, against the deadly average 
rate that efficiency lend its 
ability and in- 
difference. 

3. Recognize in insurance premium 
the savings to insurance 
companies from fire and weather 
danger consequent upon handling com- 


makes 


to carry carelessness 


allowances 


pact bales with thoroughly covered 
calendered surfaces, as compared with 
handling loose and exposed lint that 
searches for and combines with dirt 
and water, and at every stopping 
place thoughtlessly beckons to fire to 
join it in riotous conflagration 

What is true of the cotton bale 


largely 
other bulky commodities, such as cot- 


applies to packages of various 


ton hull fibre, wool, hay, rags, waste 
paper, leather and tin scrap, etc. 
Lessons of the War 
The World War of 1914-1918 has 
taught us the use of many substances 
and waste products previously con- 
sidered valueless, and necessity has 


compelled us to exercise ingenuity in 
the more efficient use of facilities and 
the value of applying new methods to 
old problems. 

Our governments quickly learned 
that the voids in cartons packed with 
empty utensils could be made to carry 
to the user of the utensils, needed 
breakfast foods, which food, other- 
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ton receive their fair reward in the 
cotton market 
Of course, this whole program in- 
volves an immense amount of con- 


structive work; just work as we have 


had to undertake in putting the live- 
stock industry on its feet, the work 
of teaching the farmer how to pro 
duce livestock, how to feed it, how 
to care for it, and then the tremend- 
ous task of teaching him how to mar- 
ket and of protecting him from those 
whose motives are purely selfish 


New channels of trade must needs be 


created, new industries must spring 
up, new methods of financing must 
be found and applied. It is an edu- 
cational movement of tremendous ex- 
tent out of which all of us who are 
devoting effort to this line of work 


hope to see a kind of rural life which 
will be satisfying to our people and 
productive of that “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” which have 
been the ideals of our people from the 
beginning. This can mean nothing 
more than the happy home for every 
farmer, a well-built house surrounded 
by its vines and its fruit trees, its 
barns and its silos, its sheds and its 
equipment, with thrift and frugality 
upon the outside and peace and eon 
tentment upon the inside. 


ing of Cotton 


l Ve. 


wise, would have to separately travel 
in shipping space needed for clothing 
and ammunition 

To us in the great cotton producing 
belt it compelled a diversification of 
products and finally taught the value 


of waste mater- 
ials, 


saving 
energies and opportunities 
Under compulsion and for our Gov 


concerted of 


ernments, we learned and profitably 
acted. Are we now carelessly and 
lazily to slip back into wasteful ways, 
or are we not rather to apply these 


lessons and methods to the profitable 
upbuilding of our individual undertak- 
ings and for the increase and benefit 
of our national and international com 
merce? 

For years the slogan in America was 
“ten cent cotton” and “dollar wheat.” 
One best clothed the world, the other 
fed it. May we reasonably, with- 
the life-time of of 
us gathered here today, expect again 
to maxi 
mum, we not more certainly 
the world to 
than twice previous 
for its food and clothing bill? 

After the field 
cotton, the cost of baling, 
and marketing the least 


best 


in business those 


see those prices considered 
ol 
to 
more 


may 


expect see continue 


pay those 
costs 
cost of producing 
transporting 
is understood 
organized of any depart 


ment of this great cloth industry, and 


and poorest 


offers the greatest financial return for 
systematic and intelligent standardi 
zation Here, by the more efficient 
use of facilities and elimination of 
waste, is the great opportunity to re 


duce the cotton clothing bill of Father 


World, and fundamental in it, is the 
careful and thoughtful preparation of 
the twenty-million packages which, 
across continents and seas, have to 
travel, with many transfers by one 
carrier to another, from cotton field 
to fibre factory. 
Development of Ginning 

Cotton, as it comes unbaled from 
the gin, is in the form most suitable 
for the spindle, but in order’ eco- 


nomically to reach the distant factory, 
it must reduce its volume to the small- 
compass possible not injurious to 
the staple, even though the factory has 


est 
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and with 
openers, again expand its bulk before 
delivery to the spindles. 

When Eli Whitney, having come 
from New York to Savannah coastwise 
in 1792, perfected on Mulberry 
tion in 1793 
hand-separated lint 


later to reverse the process 


Planta- 
he saw 


cotton shipped in 


his cotton gin, 


bales down the 


and from 


loose 


and 
Savannah 


bags 
River, Savannah 
astwise or cross seas t the facto- 


During the next fifty years his 


et 
ries. 
invention so stimulated cotton produc- 
tion that leaving Southern 
ports found inade 
quate to of this 
valuable and be- 
to for de- 
creasing the bulk of the packages and 
their carrying capacities 
Invention answered demand, and at 


vessels 
their 
for 

bulky 


cargo 
the volume 

tonnage, 
around for 


space 
care 
but 
cast 


gan 


means 


increasing 


the Ports steam compressors began 
to appear. These machines reduced 
the bulk and enabled the ships to 
double their loads. The process in- 
creased the density of the bales from 
10 pounds per cubic foot to an average 
of about 20 pounds per cubic foot. 
The vessels paid to the compressors 
a fee per bale for this reduction. The 
cotton factories objected strenuously 


> 


to these high densities of 2 pounds 


per cubic foot, and claimed that it 
made preparation for the spindle more 
difficult, and, in addition, injured the 
staple ‘he claim as to damage 
proved unfounded, and the trouble in 
spinning preparation was more than 
offset by the saving in transportation 
and the ability to more certainly se 
cure supplies, and the custom of com- 
pression at the ports became practi 
eally universal 

Then the railroads, recognizing the 
advantage to them of having the re- 
duction of bulk made inland before 
their haul rather than at the ports 
encouraged the building of compres- 
sors, and, in some cases, built them 
themselves, at large interior shipping 
points. The ships still paid for the 


compression, but the railroads shared 


the benefit by loading in their cars 40 


to 50 bales instead of 20 to 25 bales, 
as was the case when forwarded un 
compressed 

Gradually interior compression ex- 


tended and became general, the steam 
ships requiring cotton for shipment to 
be compressed to an average density 
of 22 1-2 pounds per cubic foot. Then 
for shipments to American at 
distances exceeding approximately 200 
the custom 


mills 


miles, as well as to Ports, 
was established of compressing at in 
the railroads making a 
the freight rate between 
ed cotton 


compres- 


terior points, 
difference in 
compressed 
sufficient to 
This 


and uncompres 
the of 
resulted in compres 
sion at the of that cotton 
which originates in territory 
and such development of interior com 
concentrating points 
cotton territory that 
reached a total 


pay cost 


sion has 
ports only 


nearby 


pression and 
throughout the 
the number has finally 
of some 300 

The exposure weather and the 
rough handling the bales on the 
plantation, river banks, railroad plat- 
forms and terminals early made it nec- 
essary to use a very strong, heavy 
and ventilated covering, and jute bag- 
ging came to almost universally 
adopted. The tearing of the covering 
through handling, and its frequent cut- 
ting for samples made it necessary at 
compresses and terminals to mend 
and patch the covers. 

Including the iron 


to 


of 


be 


bands, jute cov 
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ering and patches, the total weight of 
covering was about 30 pounds per 
bale of 500 pounds gross, and the 
Liverpool custom was established of 
deducting 6 per cent. for tare. This 
fixed rule of the trade has done more 
to prevent improvement in baling and 
compressing than any other one thing. 


Little Early Improvement 


With the exception of the round 
bale undertakings between 1890 and 
1900, and some high density experi- 
about 1907, no real improve- 
baling were accomplished 
necessities of war made 
closer packing of imperative, 
and then the spinning of American 
cotton packed to 32 to 36 pounds den- 
sity disproved to spinners their idea 
that such densities, when properly ac- 


ments 
ments in 
until the 
bales 


complished, were injurious to the 
fibre. The step from 10 pounds to 
22 pounds density was accompanied 
by the same fears and objections in 
1860-80 as have followed the step 
from 22 pounds to 32 pounds in 1918. 

The values and economies of the 
bales of 32 pounds minimum density 
have been established and are ac- 


cepted, and such packing, when bales 
intended for long shipment or 
long storage, will soon be universally 
required, 

What is essential now is that, while 
making this density improvement we 
away from the slipshod methods 
of covering and handling and 
the droppizg waste from packages that 
for daily cried out to a 
drowsy financial and trade conscience. 

The factory can’t spin the bale cov 
ering, and the cotton producer doesn’t 
have it and must buy it. The producer 
has lint cotton to sell and that is what 
the spinner wants to buy and is will 
ing to pay for. All costs of purchas- 
ing, applying and transporting the 
bale covering is an expense, borne by 
the producer and consumer, and, to 
the extent that it is unnecessary, is a 
waste that decreases the net 
the producer and increases 
to the ultimate consumer. 

The character and amount of cover- 
ing required to protect bales under 
the old conditions of handling, storing 
and transporting are not now always 
for proper protection, but 
required only on account of the 
6 per cent. rule of the trade. 

The jute bagging covering 


are 


get 


Save 


has, years, 


price to 


the cost 


necessary 


are 


bales is 


stripped at the mills and is shipped 
back, even from across seas, to be 
patched and reused on _ succeeding 


cotton crops until it finally wears itself 
out in travel and eats up its value in 
freight tolls 

It is entirely 
agreement between 
actual tare instead of 6 
forward the from 
many compressions and concentration 
covered with a total tare, including 
completely and_= satisfactorily 


within an 
and buyer 


possible, 
seller 
to deduct per 


cent. and to bales 


points 


bands, of 13 pounds instead of 30 
pounds per bale. 

This is accomplished at a cost of 
> cents to 4 cents per bale by remov 
ing the jute bagging at the time of 


compressing and substituting clean, 
uncut, light covering, and immediately 
redelivering to the producer the jute 
sides for covering his following bales 
This saves on each bale the freight of 
17 pounds of unnecessary covering 
With the use of the new hydro-elec 
tric compressors where only 450 total 
applied instead of 
used in all the old 


tons pressure is 


2000 to 2500 tons 
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processes, the lighter covering is sub- 
st tuted without danger of tearing the 
cloth or of cutting the staple, as some- 
times occurs with green or damp fibre 
when subjected to the old tremendous 
pressures, where densities of exceed- 
ing 60 pounds per cubic foot in the 
jaws of the press during the reducing 
process, are necessary in order to se- 
cure and finally retain the shipping 
density of 22 to 32 pounds. 


With exports of eight millions bales 


and a freight rate of $2.00 per cwt. 
from point of origin on this side to 


destination on the other, the saving in 
freight on 17 pounds of unneccessary 


covering is 34 cents per bale, or a 
total of $2,720,000 per annum. 

The fact that these bales are neat 
and compact removes the criticism 
long justly directed at the appearance 
of the American bale. The fact that 
on all surfaces they are compact or 
are completely covered absolutely 


eliminates the past fearful waste from 
pulling or of dropping of fibre and re 


duces to a minimum the fire hazard 
These economies were in mind 
twenty years ago when the American 


round top and the Lowry round bales 
made their advent, had their day and 
went their way. They passed, not be 
cause they did not have merit, but be 
cause they failed to give proper weight 
to three other controlling 
and commercial conditions 


economic 


Necessities in Compression 


1. They reduced the weight of the 
package from 500 
pounds to an average of 250 pounds. 
This doubled the number of packages 
of American cotton and made it neces 
sary, at largely 


an average otf 


increased cost, to 
weigh, sample, inspect and handle 26 
million 250 pounds each, in 
stead of 13 million bales or 500 pounds 
This was fundamentally unsound, and 
tended to overbalance potential 


ings in tare, freight 


bales of 


sav 
and waste. 


2. The round bale packages, really 


being cylinders, secured less econ 
omies in storage and transportation 
space than rectangular packages of 


equal content densities 


3. Twenty-six million cotton gins 
seattered throughout the cotton belt 
over an area of some 1,500,000 square 


miles, engaged in separating the seed 
and lint of a 138,000,000 
crop, had an average of 500 bales each 
per and an annual income 
from tolls at $2.00 per bale of $1,000 
The great majority eould not then and 
cannot now afford to supply any but 
the simplest machinery and cheapest 
labor, and, therefore, it was, 
practically 
haps by slow 


bale cotton 


season, 


and is, 
except, per 
evolution and 


impossible, 


stages ol 


elimination from the many small to 
the greatly fewer but larger plants 
to profitably introduce at the gin 


plants proper, complete and most effi 
cient baling machinery 

In America, unlike 
Egypt and China, we 
cotton field and rehand 
ling, sorting and reduction plants the 
lint cotton and cotton seed separately 
Whether better or than the 
eastern method of assembling the 
cotton in large quantities at 
ginning centers, it is here the long es 
tablished millions of dol 
lars in ginning, 


the 
gin largely at the 


system in 


assemble at 


worse 


seed 


method, and 


compresing warehous 


ing and other plants are invested on 
this basis. Changes, even if for the 
better, will come slowly and only by 


evolution. Our present task is to im- 
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prove to the maximum of 
our existing facilities. 
The American cotton crop in charac 


efficiency 


teristics varies widely from season to 
different pickings 
of the same season, and even pickings 
of identical dates vary from 
to section and even from farm to farm 
in the same section, as there is a va 
riation in seed, oil, cultural and pick 
ing methods. 
times slight, apply 
to the length and strength of staple; 
to discoloration, slight 
greys, 


season; varies with 


section 


These variations, some 


sometimes great, 
} 


shading by 
whites into 
blues, slates, pinks, reds and rusties; 


gradations from 
to foreign matter, consisting of leaves, 
‘te., in large 
quantities or small 
pery particles 

A variation of one thirty 
ond of an inch in length of staple 
makes a bale unsatisfactory to certain 
spinners, and while one spinner can 
very slightly pink or blue or spot 
cotton, such 


considerable 
amounts of pep 


pieces of 


even 


sec 


use 
ted to another 
hurtful to his product and should be 


bales are 


eliminated from his shipments 


Under our American system of con 


centrating 
grading 
expert cotton graders have the 
tunity of 
and carefully 
just the bales that best suit his partic- 
ular 
ination 
sults to 


produce! 
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central 
the 
oppor 

bale 
user 


lint at 


points 


the bales of 


and compression 


fully examining each 


selecting for each 


Such careful re 


selection 


product 
and brings 
the and 
and seller to secure the 
the 
character of 


exam 
best re 
the 
best 
his 


spinners, enables 


from satisfied 
particular 

While there is some expense to this 
and i 


price user ol 


cotton 
concentration compressing, it is 


a trade necessity and more than pays 
its cost in the saving and satisfaction 


to the spinner and increase price pos 


+} > ee 1 . 
the producer and selle] 
pre I t 


Man, since he first undertook to bear 


sible to 


burdens, has, for convenience, assem 
bled articles into bundles and has 
striven to make these bundles as com 


bulk 
reduction and of shipping and storage 


pact as possible. The science of 


Problem of Country Damage 


By / 

| DO not know of any one subject 
my countrymen, — that ¢. had 
more discussion than the ques 
tion of Country Damage. I believe 
everyone of us who live in this country 
know that there has not been any de 
cided improvement in any particular 
Now, then, a few days ago, I visited 
the Department of Agriculture to get 


figures on this The 
best figures I was able to get Were that 
the 

runs 


some proposition 


damage in this ¢ 
from thirty million to 
five million dollars per annum. | asked 
them what they thought the damage 
was this year and it was variously es 


country yuntry 


seventy 


millions to as 
but taking a 
conservative estimate, and placing the 


from forty 


high as eighty millions, 


timated as 


country damage this year at sixty mil 


lion dollars, which I think is reason 
able and fair, we have—-and we have 
a perfected crop of ten and one half 
millions—it amounts to more than 
$5.00 per bale on every bale of cotton 
grown in the United States 

Now, then, before the war, and be 


fore materials went high, do you know 


that the estimate for building first 
class warehouses was but a little in 
excess of $5.00 per bale. In othe 
words, my fellow citizens, the country 


damage this vear, if material had not 
advanced so rapidly would have built 


enough warehouses to have ware 
housed every bale of cotton in the 
South. What do you think about 


that? 
Damage Unintentional 
cannot 


Now, some people say, | un 


derstand it, or we cannot understand 
why these people permit this cotton 
to become damaged Neither do we, 
neither can the farmer himself He 
doesn’t intend to do.it. I farmed the 
greater part of my life, and one year 
I remember, in particular, I had a 
pretty expensive crop of hay, as well 
as cotton production. I had my sheds 
and barns full of hay, and I had my 
cotton ginned and I brought it back 


home, and dumped it in the yard, one 
bale after another. I did intend 
to let it lie but I there 


not 


there, put it 


space conservation has recruited stu 
dents from the ranks of war experi 
ences let us encourage their studies 
and profit by their discoveries 

\ li 

until I could prepare a place to put it 


As I say, I put my hay in, but I allowed 
the cotton to remain out there fol 
some months and then finally I hauled 
it away and I found that I had lost 
very nearly one half of the weight of 
that cotton. Now, there was not a 
day, from the time that the cotton was 
put in the vard until I sold it, that I 
did not vow in my heart that I 
was going to put that cotton away 
Not one And every farmer is the 
same He dumps his cotton in his 


vard, as a matter of convenience, while 


he is having it ginned, not expecting 
that it will remain there, but expect 
ing to sell it pretty soon. The market 


goes against him and he says to him 
self “J hold 
highe. and it stays 
then: “Oh, 
hurt.”” But 
every 


cotton for a 
in there 
another 
that 


and 


will my 
price’ 
well, 
the fact is 


hurts 


and he says 


week won't 
and week 


hurt 


every day 


continues to 

But | this 
sing that from the farmer’s standpoint 
Do not all country 
the far \ great deal of 
called country damage takes place af 


want to say now, discus 


damage to 
what is 


charge 


met 


ter the crop has left the hands of the 
farmer--a great deal of it For in 
stance, there is a practice in this coun 
try on the part of the cotton mer 
chants—what we call cotton factors 
vho hancle cotton on consignment; 
they have indulged in the practice 
which I think is most reprehensible 


that they receive vour cotton and they 
that 


enough to 


warehouses 
that 


not 
the 


know they have 


store all of cotton 


they are to receive, so they mark your 
bale of cotton when it comes in 
“Slightly Damaged.” Almost any bale 
of cotton might be called slightly dam 
aged if it had had any exposure at all 
while the reason why this is called 
slightly damaged is that they know 
it will lie in the open a large part of 
the time until the farmer in the coun 
try orders it sold. When it is marked 
“Slightly Damaged,’ when it is sold 
and it turns out to be badly damaged 
they are not responsible But I have 
known it to be the case that practi 











72 
b of cotton that came 
f ise Was ked “Slight 
I) | ind th permitted to 
! the opel! t had be 
b y damaged d ther hey 
W esponsible for it 


[ i nother thing A 
il t ( ) s damaged in 
( Dp ‘ throughout the coun- 

I Phere are a very few compress¢ 
! e com which ve dequate 
f ) I the cotton which 
\ few. They re 

( cotton and ‘emains longel 
expe ed nd they et it on 

fl vor and everybody knows that 
will damage more rapidly on a flat 
fl exposed to weather, than it 
will on the ground, for the ground will 
permit cotton to dry out more quickly 
t has planking underneath it 
S thers s another great big source 

intry damage 

Another Dis ource of country dam- 
the country gin A good 

nv farmers have the habit of taking 

I gin, and while they may 
eed away, they will leave 


otton there and the gin dumps 


su mn he pubis iOt which 
nly storehouse, if they want 
( the d perhaps it 1 
I ! nonth or two, or three 
ul Kk month 
Now, gentlemen, I do not know just 
45 I could na would be illu 
he lor line Ol count 
‘ i J no n | lave Sal 
Ise eve viv know t ex 
la " pre ed against and it 
en ed in 


Not a Personal Question 


The whole world has an interest in 

\ ir cotton 
\ to whethe any man has the 
mora l ht to permit a bale of cotton 
o b une damaged, voluntarily, I 
doubt Of course, you have raised the 
cotton and it is vour cotton, and so is 
your farm your property, and your 
Wheat. and your cabbages. and we 
have been told in recent years that 
some na et men had the practice ot 
dumping a lot of cabbages in Lake 
Michigan times, in order to hold 
up the price of the balance and we 
know tha Congress is legislating 
against those practice It is not fair 
to the balance of the population to 
lestroy r to allow to deteriorate any 
commodity n order to hold up the 
price on the balances In other words 
h wople o world have rights 
Ww } n t be respected ind so I 
hink we should propose some form of 
le n fi le purpose of compell 
‘ vy man who indl cotton in 
Way to protect from country dam 
‘ ra Othe lamage i then | 
im} ‘ it wha t would be fai 
to hay i ‘ e¢ that he 
I tec cotton himself If he 
doesn't ¢ WV be punished 
I } v owe ould ive I 
would have been punished myself sey 
| me had such a law been in 
eft but I think it would have been 
good f ‘ » I think that legis 
{ t }) ed I iv, to 


Need of Warehouses 


The question of country damage and 
he wareh ngs question are links 
that 1ould be discussed one after the 
othe! We must have adequate hous- 


ing facilities and I believe that we are 
going to have them. There has been 


h 
a good deal of progress in the South 
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along that line, and I believe there 
will be more in the next few years. 
I believe there is considerable awak- 
ening as to the necessity of preventing 
this damage, and not only that, but 
there is another thing that is going 
to help out. The 


South—the 


farmers of the 
cotton producers in the 
South—have determined that they will 
market their cotton more regularly 
than they have in the past. In other 
awakened to the 
fact that in order to maintain a stabi- 


words, they have 


lized price and a liberal price through- 
out the season that cotton must be 
marketed gradually, and as the mills 
of the world desire it. Therefore, 
there is going to be the storage of a 
great deal of cotton because the farm- 
ers, most of them, who carry cotton 
in the banks, will have to figure that 
the bank won’t finance it unless it is 
properly warehoused and properly in- 
sured and protected. That is going to 
a long way to eliminate country 
damage 
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Transportation of Cotton 


By W.S 

4 feaprtohe nt ATION i n instru- 
mentality by which there is 
moved some one I me thing 


sometime 
agency which 
declares the democracy of the world, 
and compared with which there is no 


somewhere somehow, 


Transportation is the 


greater civilizing agency in the world. 

There is a story told of an old lady 
who one day climbed to the top of a 
rather big hill and, after viewing the 
landscape, declared that she never 
knew before that the world was so 
large. How little does the public 
appreciate how intimately they are 
concerned with transportation and its 
direct effect on our personal affairs, 

well as on our business and on the 
prosperity of the country at large 

Cooperate with Railroads 

I wish at once to indicate my atti 
tude towards the railroads. I believe 
it is time to stop ridicule, adverse 
criticism and, perhaps, even abuse ot 
the railroads, and put into practice the 


all-important principle o 


i cooperation, 
and in this way lend a hand towards 
securing for our business and our pel! 
sonal comforts those things which we 
have been trying to secure by opposi- 
tion and antagonism I believe the 
time has come when we should refuse 
to return to our state legislatures and 
to our national Congress men whose 
principal basis for reelection is that 
which they “did” to the railroads. I 
believe that we should especially dis- 
courage our state legislatures from in- 
dulging in regulatory laws governing 
transportation, when the effect of such 
laws. directly 
state traffic 


interferes with inter 
Ninety percent of our 
tratlic is interstate The service on 
this, however, is practically all sub- 
ject to state laws and, not infrequent 
ly to municipal regulations. It is 
iard to conceive how any business 
can be a success which has forty-eight 
regulatory bodies making rules or 
laws beneficially or adversely 


pearing 
on the welfare of the enterprise A 
fight may be a good thing occasionally, 


but I believe we are all fed up on 
fighting just now, and in these early 
better start 


the home fires burning and inaugurate 


d ivs ol world-wide peace, 
cooperative and peaceful methods in 
our transportation and commercial af 
fairs generally 

What is this thing, “Cooperation,” 
of which we hear so much today? It 

applying to business methods the 
principle of the Golden Rule without 
always trying to “do” the other fel 
low first It is using oil, instead of 


sand, as a lubricant It is confidence, 


to the defeat of suspicion It is be 
lief, to the destruction of doubt It 
helping ourselves by helping ot} 
ers It is th spirit which, in al 
friendliness, can point out a weakness 


or defect, and at the same time can 


suggest and help apply a remedy. It 


urne) 


constructive competition which sug- 
gests friendship, rather than destruc- 
tive competition, which suggests dis- 
cord. 

We are in a new era of thinking 
and doing. The changes involve new 
terms with the new methods. ‘Coor- 
dination” is one of these, by the use 
of which term we camouflage the ob- 
noxious “trust” of commerce = and 
“unionism” of labor, and all are able 
to meet on a common basis of peace- 
ful procedure, and because of the in- 
dustrial peace which this insures, we 
have united into a cosmopolitan pact 
and move in unison toward the mil- 
lennium. 

Interests Coordinate 

The various branches of organized 
labor are intelligently coordinating 
their affairs and are driving the dis- 

Bolshevists back to the 
shcres whence they came. 


cordant 
Farmers 
and manufacturers are conferring and 
coordinating their business ideas with 
excellent results. We now speak of 
the allied cotton interests, and mean 
by this the mutual affairs of the cot 


ton planters, the cotton gins, the cot- 
ton compresses and warehouses, the 
cotton dealers. the spinners, and the 
all-important financiers. Railroads 
are coordinating their thoughts and 
efforts and facilities and, despite all 
that has been said in the recent years 
to the contrary, transportation was 
never better than it is now, and has 
never gone backward one_ particle 
We have better motive power, better 
cars, better roadbeds and steel, bet 
ter terminals, better rules and regula- 
tions, and better men than ever be- 
fore in the history of transportation; 
and all this in spite of forty-eight 
regulatory agencies apparently work 
ing to o»struct If there is a single 
state which, by the sum total of its 
laws, has benefited either the rail- 
roads or its patrons, let it come for- 
ward with the proof. 


Broaden Commerce Commission. 
We believe there should be a gov- 


a 


erning 


power placed over the rail- 
roads both for their restraint and for 
their protection, and that this should 
be a well-ordered federal organiza 
tion with duties and powers clearly 
detined by law Probably the mos 
organized body in_ the 
United States today is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and we be 


intelligent 


lieve that the scone of their work 
should be enlarged and extended so 
as to cover the necessities We be 
lieve that the state control of inter- 
tate common carriers should cease 
We might have an Interstate Com- 
merce Congress with one member 
from each state endowed with confer- 
ence duties only, the Interstate Com 
merce Commission to act as the Board 
1f Directors with full executive power. 
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Whiie we are in the days of recon- 
struction and are accustomed to re- 
forms, Why not have our Government 
establish a Department of Transporta- 
tion and place the whole regulatory 
system of the common carrier within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? This would at least give a 
home to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and, to a large extent, 
remove the menace to its existence 
should Congress some time tail to 
make an appropriation. 

Most assuredly do we believe that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should have its powers enlarged. 
It should have power to initiate rates 
and rules of traffic, and should have 
power over minimum as Well as max- 
imum rates. With Interstate Com- 
merce Commission control over mini- 
mum rates, we believe our inland and 
coastwise water transportation would 
be developed so as to become a fact 
instead of fiction. We believe that 
our rivers can be used for transporta- 
tion and should be protected and 
used as such, and that, because of op- 
portunities which they afford, they 
shonld not be used in forcing the rail- 
roads to make differential rates to 
river points and, by so doing, destroy 
our natural traffic highways, create 
preferertial markets and force the 
railroads to become their own finan- 
cial executioners. 


Private Management Best 

With a better-ordered and better- 
defined control of the railroads there 
is no necessity for other than private 
management. The records of trans- 
portation, whether for success or fail- 
ure, during the war period is-no crite- 
rion for times of peace. Reference to 
such records may be unfair to the 
Government and to the whole railroal 
crowd. A man may walk upright to- 
day and be utterly prostrate tomor- 
row. His disabilities may consist of 
dislocations or fractures or may be 
due to a general breaking down of 
the system: either one is due to too 
much strain or crowding. Should a 
man be condemned and be the sub- 
ject of adverse criticism, because of 
the fact that in the face of insurmoun- 
teble difficulties some part of his 
anatomy failed to function? Men and 
machinery are wonderfully alike. The 
burden which was placed on trans 
portation was simply beyond its capa- 
city to accommodate and, like a 
stream during a freshet, it overflowed 
That which the Government did to 
relieve the condition was simply to 
put into effect a comprehensive em- 
bareo which morally and physically 
dammed the flood and the trick was 
turned 

We have passed a_ transportation 
crisis. such as no industry has ever 
befere experienced A retrospect of 
the past shows that there were some 
many, how- 
ever, as men in their excitement be- 
lieved. The final records of trans 
portation during the war period will 
show one of the most wonderful ac- 
complishments in connection with 
that historical event. Had it not 
been for a well-established and well 
ordered transportation system, gen 


short-comings—not as 


erally speaking, it would have been 
impossible to secure the recorded re- 
sults. Our eves ure new open to the 
fact that honesty and patriotism have 
gone hand in hand with industry and 
that the railroad builders have done 
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FINEST QUALITY COTTON YARNS 


Mule and Frame Spun 





SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


on Boston New Bedford New York 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 
NASHAWENA MILLS 
NONQUITT SPINNING COMPANY 
KATAMA MILLS 
MONOMAC SPINNING COMPANY 
MANOMET MILLS 

CALHOUN MILLS 
ACADIA MILLS : 
TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
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Cotton Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Mercerized Yarns 
Worsted Fabrics for Men’s and Women’s Wear 
Plain and Fancy Fine Cotton Goods 
Cotton Print Cloths 
Cotton and Silk Fabrics 
Tire Fabrics Shoe Cloths 
Fabrics for Rubberizing 
Casement and Drapery Cloths 


Fine Cotton Cloths for Uniforms and Specialty Purposes 
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Hillside © comme Mills Owners 
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MANUFACTURING CONDITIONERS 


OF ALL GRADES OF 


Cotton and Knitting Mill 
Waste 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Contracts with Cotton Mills are for shipment, all to one 
destination, 7. e. Greenville, S. C., and characterized 
by Courtesy, Promptness, and Efficiency. 


Capacity Feb. 1, 1918 15,000 Pounds Daily 
Capacity Feb. 1, 1919 100,000 Pounds Daily 
Capacity of plant now building 400,000 Pounds Daily 


We Prepare with Unusual Care All Grades for Felting, Carding 
Garnetting and Re-Spinning Purposes 


Correspondence Solicited 
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WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 198) 

a wonderful thing for industria! 

America and for world-wide civiliza- 

tion. 

Cotton Transportation Involved 

Based on a twelve million bale cot- 
ton crop, to transport this, including 
with the lint the seed, requires about 
one million carload units. In the 
transportation of cotton by rail there 
are two principal moves; from the 
country station to the compress, and 
from the compress to the port if for 
export, or to final destination if do- 
mestic. In the first movement the 
cotton is flat or uncompressed and 
weighs about 11 3-4 pounds to the 
cubic foot. In the second move it 
has been compressed to a density of 
22 1-2 pounds or more to the cubic 
foot, if standard, or 33 pounds or 
more, to the cubic foot if high den- 
sitied. This has reference only to 
the standard bale cotton weighing 
about 500 pounds, 27 inches wide, 54 
inches long and, before being com- 
pressed, averaging about 50 inches 
high. 

Transportation of cotton by rail em- 
braces much more than the two move- 
ments just referred to. Warehousing 
at point of origin and at the transit 
point is a distinctive feature and, be- 
cause of the extraordinary damage 
caused by exposure during the 1918- 
19 season, this is now receiving spe- 
cial attention. Speaking for Arkan- 
sas, the compresses of our state now 
have an under-shed capacity for un- 
compressed cottor equal to two-fifths 
of a normal crop; and I believe that 
this is about representative of the 
southwestern region, and perhaps of 
the South. Our compress system has 
a faculty of rising to emergencies 
and, in regard to insufficient ware- 
house capacity, we wish to offer the 
ame advice that the nursery poet 
offered to Little Bo-Peep. 

To some who give thought to the 
present system of handling cotton 
uur methods are primitive. Perhaps so, 
but in this respect it is a good deal 
like the good old religion which was 
ood enough for our fathers, and is 
ood enovgh for me. Here is a busi- 
ness which will not admit of much 
change. Improved methods of seed 
election and of farming are 
Methods of marketing admit occa 

onal reforms, but the actual hand- 
ling of the bale of cotton will not 
dmit many changes, and we wish to 
predict that the high densitied bale 
lea is doomed except, perhaps, for 
export and we are not convinced about 
that. When we are able to load 37,- 

00 pounds as a minimum of stand- 
rd condensed cotton in a standard 
thirty-six-foot box car, and lumber 

ading has a minimum of but 34.000 

minds, there is but little reason 

hy, from a transportation necessity, 
ere should be a call for high den- 
tv 


The actual 


good. 


transportation service 


rected to cotton may admit of 
‘me improvement. Railroads’ will 
not execute ladings on compressed 


cotton until loaded in the car and car 
numbers and initials are shown in the 
dings. In the southwestern region 
e cotton must have been examined 
vy an accredited agent of the West- 
ern Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
and his certificate is also necessary 
before ladings will be issued. These 
are the modern reforms and are good. 
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We are now seeking a ruling from 
the railroads to the effect that they 
will not issue ladings on cotton at 
country stations for compress or con- 
centration points unless the cotton is 
loaded into the car and car number 
or billing reference is shown in the 
bill of lading. Anticipating a ruling 
to this effect we would ask all deal- 
ers in cotton to refuse to buy on 
country ladings unless billing refer- 
ence is shown therein and, in this re- 
spect, follow a trading ruling now en- 
forced in certain districts. 
Marking Improvement 

There has always been agitation 
bearing on the marking of cotton but 
up until this season nothing definite 
has been determined. It is not a case 
of the shippers and carriers disagree- 
ing, but all parties interested are try- 
ing to find some suitable, legible, per- 
manent and reasonably inexpensive 
mark. We need a system of marking 
which will readily identify the bale 
from country station to compress, 
from compress to domestic destina- 
tion or port, and from port to foreign 
destination. Here is a chance for 
someone to immortalize himself with 
the cotton industry, and besides, as 
Colonel Sellers would have said it, 
“There’s millions in it” to the fel- 
low who will get a copyright on an 
acceptable plan. 

We recently asked the Southwest 
ern Regional Director for trainload 
service on oh. cotton—intact and con- 
tinuous movement from point of ori- 


gin or convenient assembling point 
up to the farthermost point toward 
which the train can be so handled 


and we now have this service at our 


disposal. At times of congestion of 
traffic this service should be invalu- 
able. We tried this out on a ship- 


ment of 29,000 bales from one of our 
presses to an eastern destination, and 
had record of delivery of the last car 


of the movement before we could 
have secured delivery of the first 
ear of the consignment under the 


single car plan. 
Rates Consistent with Service 


Just a word about rates and I am 
through. Rates on cotton are high 
but I believe that our attitude to- 
ward rates should be to favor higher 
rather than lower rates, just so the 
parity is maintained. We believe 
that our charges for transportation 


should all be expressed in one through 
rate, and that this should be high 
enough to make our cotton traifie the 
most attractive of all commodities to 
the carriers, and they should then 
vield us a service consistent with the 
charge. There is no doubt but that 
freight rates should be higher if we 
are to get the high character of serv- 
ice necessary to the 
duct of our business 

On railroad coupon tickets there is 
an admonition, “Void if detached,” 
and this is the relationship which 
commercial development sustains to- 
wards transportation—‘Void if de- 
tached.” Next in importance to pro- 
duction is transportation, consistent 
with the adequacy of which are val- 
ues to be determined of the thing to 
be transported. Distribution rectifies 
the law of supply and demand, there- 
fore prices and values are governed 
almost entirely by transportation. 
The higher the character of the trans- 
portation service the better the price 
of the thing transported. We recent- 
ly read an article in which the author 
desperately tried to reconcile cheap 


economie con- 


and adequate transportation. His ef- 
fort was necessarily a failure because, 
in the language of the man at the cir- 
cus, “There ain’t no such animal.” 

I believe the time has come when 
we should cease being interested in 
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objects outside the car window when 
the ticket taker comes around, and to 
maintain an attitude, towards. the 
carrier, of being willing and ready to 
pay for the transportation which we 
need and demand. 


Cotton Insurance 


By Milton Dargan* 


gga te that your members 

are well informed as to the va- 
rious methods by which cotton 
may be insured, and that a detailed, 
elementary discussion of this phase of 
my subject would be quite ont of 
place, I am, therefore, led to a con- 
sideration of the more general 
pects of insurance and of our rela- 
tions with our patrons and with cot- 
ton interests generally. It seems 
necessary, however, to refer to the 
various classes of insurance required, 
in order that we may have this clear- 
ly before us in our consideration of 
the general subject. I am sure that 
the following subdivisions will con- 
stitute a complete classification of the 
risks to be covered, namely: 

1. In or near gins or on planta- 


tions, whether it be lint or baled cot- 
ton. 


as- 


2. In the local warehouse or yard 


in the smaller towns. Generally, 
these are comparatively small accu- 
mulations. 


3. In transit to interior points of 
concentration. 

4. In compresses or in ware- 
houses of considerable capacity at in- 
terior points of concentration. Usu- 
ally this risk is that of the shipper, 
of the railway under its bills of lad- 
ing while in the compress, or of the 
compress company itself, if it 
sumes the railway or storage risk. 


as- 


mill 
Can- 
arrival, 


5. In 
centers, in 


transit to ports or to 
the United States o1 
ada, and in warehouses after 
and 


6. At the 
warehouses 


large 
the 


ports either in 
or compresses, or at 


port terminals. 

The fire risk ashore ends when the 
cotton is loaded aboard ship for for 
eign destination. 
penies are 


Fire insurance com 
prepared to furnish in- 
demnity covering the owners’ or 
their bankers in specifically named 
on which the premium is 
to be paid in advance, or for the rail- 
way company while the cotton is at 
their risk in transit, buyers 
or shippers who purchase an 
extended territory, the railway and 
risk being generally covered 
under open policies attaching where- 
ever the cotton may be. Under these 
open the furnishes 
daily reports of liability, and the pre- 
mium is calculated on the daily aver- 
hand, provision being 

for a minimum premium. 
The companies writing the marine in- 
surance furnish the waterborne 
their policies attaching to final desti- 
nation, 


locations, 


or for 
over 


buyers’ 


covers assured 


age on made, 


however, 


cover, 


There seems, therefore, to be no 
legitimate demand for insurance 
which cannot be supplied readily un- 
der the present which 
tem is the outgrowth of all past ex- 
perience. 

Difficulty in procuring sufficient in- 
surance at congested points, due to 


system, sys- 


Royal 


Ga, 


* Manager, Insurance Co. of Liver- 


pool, Atlanta, 


the gradual increase in the number of 
bales stored subject to fire 
(which condition became more and 
more acute during the 10 or 15 years 
preceding the war) arose even at the 
low price of cotton then prevailing, 
but the companies increased their 
facilities largely through foreign 
treaties of reinsurance, and thus re 
lieved the pressure. 


one 


I will confine myself to two sub- 
jects: 
1. The cost of insurance and the 


possibility of lowering it, and if we 
find that it cannot be lowered by the 
underwriters under present condi 
tions. 

2. How can the cost be lowered 
in the future, and how can cotton 
interests lend their aid in accomplish- 
ing this result? 

The experience of the companies 
on cotton has not been altogether fa 
vorable for some 


time. For the past 


two years the business has shown 
marked improvement, but if we take 
the record for the past 15 years, the 


margin of profit is so small as not to 
warrant any present reduction, what 


ever we may find ourselves able to 
do if this good record continues I 
am not trying to prove this to you 
by statistics, but this statement of 
fact can be demonstrated to anyone 
who may be interested by records 
which are accessible to me, of those 


companies that co-operate in our or- 
ganizations through which statistics 
available, and those outside 
such a small factor in the bu 
unlikely that their re 
seriously affect the to 


are are 
iness as 
to render it 
sults would 
tals 

The cost 
cial 
ed assured 
petitors are not 
tage in this 


to 


of insurance is not of 
t to cotton buyers, provid 
that their 
obtaining an 
respect, but it is 
the producer, 

think it is generally admitted that he 
must bear all 
ton as affecting the price he 
for it 
more 


spe 
interes 
they are com- 
advan 
of im- 
portance since | 


costs attaching to cot 
receives 
however, 
a matter of public concern than 


of concern to any individual 


Unnecessary cost is, 


Possible Saving. 

The value of the cotten crop is ap 
proximately and while 
the amount of the premiums paid for 
insurance is not available 
the best-informed underwrit- 
ers estimate it to be about $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000. Approximately 75 
cents per $100 of value is therefore 
the annual insurance’ charge Sup- 
pose it were possible, and I believe it 
is, to reduce this, even if not more 
than 20 cents per $100 of value. That 
would mean $3,000,000 per annum on 
the basis of a crop worth $1,500,000,- 
O00. Certainly this would seem to be 
worth while, and if it and if I 
have sufficiently indicated to you why 
the insurance companies cannot on 
present experience make the reduc- 
tion out of hand, we come to the 
second subject, since the question 
naturally arises, “How can rates be 
lowered if the business is not already 
more profitable to the companies than 


$1,590,000,000, 


fire as a 


whole, 


is, 
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10,000 


Twister 





Spindles 
i 
“Mt. Vernon”’ “Woodberry” — 
‘‘Greenwood’s Bear’’ ““Selkirk’’ 
‘*Tallassee’’ ‘*Hartford’’ 


COTTON DUCK 


All Weights and Widths 


Wide, Sail and Army Duck. Double Filling, 
Single Filling. Filter Cloth, Hose, Belting, 
Dryer Canvas, Narrow and Wide Drills, 
Twills, Sheetings, Osnaburgs, Shoe Duck. 


Seine Twine, Cable Cords, Rope, Cotton 
Yarns of every description; Cotton Sewing 


Thread. Wool Bunting, 
U. S. Government Standard Khaki and 


Olive Drab Fabrics. Harlomoor Colored 
Fabrics and Bleached Duck, Drills, Twills 
for Clothing, Uniforms, Tents, etc. Pure 
Indigo Denims, Coverts and Cottonades. 
Print Cloths. 


TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


_ Cable Address: ‘“‘Harlomoor,’’ New York 
\Sales Agent for 


MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS 


Incorporated 


ULM 














New York, U. S. A. 
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ms to be justified?” The answer 


simple—‘reduction of losses.” This, 
m every standpoint—saving to the 
ducer, removal of danger of de- 


uction to other property, lessening 
adverse effect on the Common- 
ith of a property loss which is noi 


laced by insurance and the con- 
ition of cotton which is needed 


the world—is a task worthy of our 
t co-operative methods. The sav- 
of $3,000,000 or more per annum 
nsurance charges is but the least 
these benefits. 
When I suggest the desirability of 
from cotton interests by co-opera- 
the natural query will be, “How 


this be brought about?’ 


Past Accomplishments. 
can best answer this by showing 
it has already been done. An or- 
zation of fire insurance compa- 
s became necessary because of fhe 
of the owners of com- 
I es and warehouses as to the 
conflicting suggestions of individual 
inspectors looking to de- 

d improvements. They wished to 
d with one inspector or one archi- 


complaints 


pany 


te or engineer representing all in- 
nee interests. They were mani 
festlv correct, and the organization 
v formed and immediately set for 
the task of improving risks. 


It met with opposition from a few 
companies who contributed nothing of 
brains to the difficulties nor of 

to employ expert § advisers. 
continually offered more liberal 


solve 


monev 


te s in an effort to get the business, 

ipparently realizing that they 
V d suffer loss under existing con- 
ditions. Fortunately, but few of the 
nportant cotton merchants forsook 


longer tried friends, 
glad to say that they 
that which we al- 
idy knew, that unless they helped 
0 better conditions, no permanent 
mprovement could be brought about, 
and therefore the rates, even of cut- 


rota 


elr older and 
nd we 
came to 


are 


believe 


companies, would necessarily ad- 
vance. The cotton interests similar- 
vy found in their ranks those who 
were willing to grasp the shadow, noi 
realizing that they were losing the 
Nevertheless, the organi- 
zation referred to conferred with the 
companies, the warelhous 
owners of compresses, wharf 
npanies and railroads, and, in short, 
th all interests that recognized the 
of the *. and the result has 


been that compresses and warehouses 


Sl tance 


7) rine 


i hou 


rraded on their merits and rated 
accordingly. The owners, finding it 
their interests in many ways in 
ling a reduction in insurance rates, 
vided them by means of fire- 
into compartments holding not 

00 bales, and many warehouses 


subdivided into compartments 
less capacity. The warehouses 
better built, many of them of 
of construction and equipped 


utomatic 


which 
South 


sprinklers, for 
es became nominal. The 
the Candler 


t 


I pt warehouses, 


house in Atlanta, the New Moodv 
Kempner warehouses at Galves 

ie Dock Board warehouses at 
Orleans, two or three of similar 


ion &t Houston, one at Savan 
two at Augusta, and many 
be cited as illustrations of 

all 
followed by materially low 

d insurance rates. Wharf and rail- 
‘vy properties have undergone 


oth 


sult of co-operation betwee 
rests. 


sim 
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ilar improvement and present no pos 
sibilities of a conflagration such as 


these which have occurred. 


The Government has recently 
adopted a standard for bonded cotton 
warehouses and has passed an act to 
govern their operation. Many of the 
states have passed warehouses acts 
looking to better construction and ad- 
ministration, but them seem 
somewhat in provisions that 


some of 
to lack 
would enable the state authorities to 
them up to the Government 

Large intere 
the 
warehouses at 


bring 
standard 
gaged in 
tion of 

points in the South. 


sts are now en- 
construction or acquisi 


all importan 


Reduction Inevitable 


history of the 
that have but 


but a brief 
co-operative efforts 

fairly begun. The result is apparent 
in the decreased losses of the past 
two years. Let it continue, and rates 
must come down. Whatever may be 
said by those not informed, rates of 
insurance companies have always ris 
en fallen with the fall of 
the losses. No agreement to main 
tain rates can stand this nat- 
ural law of trade, nor do we wish it. 
We prefer a profit on the smaller 
volume of good business produced by 
low rates to a loss on a large volume 
of bad business at high rates, just as 
each of you would in busi 
While the larger income re- 
duces the overhead expense, this does 
not always make good the loss if the 
business be bad. 

I stated that there was 
of saving $3,000,000 per annum if the 
average rate be reduced 20 cents per 
$100 of value. It may be reduced still 


This is 


or rise or 


against 


your own 


ness, 


a possibility 


further, but if we assume that only 
$3,000,000 can be saved, that would 
represent at 5 per cent. the annual 
interest on $60,000,000, From the 


standpoint of interest earnings alone, 
then, it would seem that the owners 
of cotton properties could afford to 
spend $60,900,000 in order to effect 
such a But the conservation 
of property, rather than any possible 
saving in insurance charges, is the 
stronger argument. Our Government 
wants it, we all want it, excepting 
alone the man who draws profit from 
misfortune, and con 


saving. 


he is not to be 


sidered 


Cooperation Requested. 


May I bespeak the 
increased co-operation of each of you 
with the underwriters in 
bring about better conditions of hand 
ling the crop? 
the small 


continued and 


order to 


Let’s improve the gin, 
large ware 
house, the compress, the railroad and 
steamship terminals Let’s limit the 
congestion in so far as it can be done 
without increasing too much 


warehouse, the 


the cost 


of handling Let’s have better baline 
of cotton, less exposure t sparks 
ind to weather, less waste. In sho 

there is no line of endeavor, looking 


to conservation of cotton and a bette 


and more friendly attitude between 
the cotton interests and the unde 
writers, to which we will not lend ou 


very strongest sympathy 

In our general busine i W 
cotton, our greatest efforts are ex 
erted in reducing the fire waste—a 
Government duty, it seems to me, bu 
a duty that has been left largely to 
underwriters until within the past 


few The states are now, most 


of them, active in assisting us 


years 
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In laying our rates we offer strong 
inducements for improving and 
lessening hazards. We maintain in 
spection bureaus to 
point out defects, engineering depart- 
standards for con 


risks 


search for and 
suggest 
struction and 
tific research departments to discover 
processes of 


ments to 
and scien- 


equipment, 


causes of fires in manu 


fac 


ture and in the storage of property, 
and in the 


protective devices. 


of materials and 


The organization 


testing 


tendered in its 
all 


Government 


maintained by us 
entirety, the 


agents, to 


was 
service of 


the 


with our 
special 
when war was declared, was accepted 
by them, and we have their testimony 


as to the valuable work done without 


cost to the Governmen We do not 
“play a lone hand,” hut I fear we 
have been too modest and have not 
let the business community know it 
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0. 1 therefo 


each of 


as well as we d am 
telling you this that 
and every property-hol 
the henefit of 
before. A letter 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


now you 


ler, may hav: 


counsel as never 


addressed to the 


in New York, will receive instant at 
tention and place you in touch with 
the particular department with whict 
you should consult 

I would suggest that as we have set 
up our committees to act with cotton 
conferences, you will set up your 
committees to act with insurance con 
ferences, that wherever, in this cour 
try or in the larger field, we may need 
each other, we may receive from you 


in similar measure, that full co-opera 


tion which we here promise for our 
selves Our mutual efforts must be 
crowned with a success that will not 


be selfish, beneficial to 


interest 


but will prove 


every 


Warehousing of Cotton 


Rv If ; 

M* apology for saving < few 
words on this subject lies in 

the fact that in the warehousing 
of cotton is the crux of the whole 
situation. All of the fundamental 


problems that have been discussed up 


to this time can be solved when we 
solve the problem of warehousing 
The world wants more cotton; the 


spinners want more cotton; and I tell 
you that production cannot be in 
creased in such measure as to supply 


the increased demands of the world, 
unless we have adequate warehous 
ing,—here and where the cotton is 
produced; and unless the producer 


receives above the cost of his produc 
tion a reasonable profit for such pro- 
duction. 

I say that the producer cannot re- 
ceive this reasonable return unless he 
is in a position to take care of and 
conserve his property. He will have 
to be independent before he can real- 
ize this reasonable profit. 


Need of Gradual Marketing 


Now, I am no believer in nostrums, 


believer in the 


or formulas; I am no 
efficacy of legislative price-fixing, or 
convention price-fixing. What we 
say and do here, or what we say and 
do in the halls of Congress cannot 
peal the immutable laws of cause and 


re- 


effect. We must put the farmer in a 
position which will enable him to 
market his cotton gradually, as de- 
mand calls for it, and when we have 
done that, he will be able to realize 
his reasonable profit. He will not be 


able to do this unless he has facilities 


with which to hold his cotton off of 
the market,—reserve it and dole it out 
as it is demanded. If he has not ware 


house facilities, and when I use the 
expression warehouse facilities I do 
not have in mind the tremendous 
warehouses, such as we have here and 
as they have at other cotton centers, 
but I mean small warehouses on the 
farm, sufficient in size to permit a 
man to store and hold his cotton until 
t advisable for him to dispose of 
it If he has ample warehousing facili- 
t he will be able to finance his cot- 
ton locally and adjust obligations 
which must be liquidated; and then 
hold such cotton as he has in reserve 
until such time as the market calls 
for it 


Therefore, gentlemen, in my opinion 


the solution of the problem of a 
greater supply of cotton, which the 
world wants, and which the spinners 
want, and which we all want, pro 
vided that supply is sold upon the 
proper basis, lies elementally in the 
question of warehousing. When you 


will br about 


producer 


this, you 
for the 
courage him to produce more and more 
of this great staple product 


have done 


prosperity 


ing 


and en 


Stabilization of Prices 


Now We come to the question of the 
stabilization of prices. We cannot, as 
I have said above, arbitrarily and by 
the of force, fix 
price for cotton; but, if the farmer is 
in a position where he is not obliged 
to sell that is flooded, 


if he can economically hold and con 


simple process any 


on a market 
serve his property and dole it out as 
for it, then, you will 
sane and 


calls 
only 


demands 


have the economical 


stabilization, of which I am aware 
Now, country damage, as has been 

shown by the discussion here today 

is to be eliminated, and it can only 


be eliminated by protecting the cotton 


and that means warehousing the cot 
ton. It means we must have a sys 
tem of warehousing It means that 
we must become converted to the 


warehousing idea. In my _ opinion 
there should be at all of the ports that 
handle any quantity of cotton; and, at 


the concentrating ports there should 
be warehousing systems, such, if you 
please, as we have in Louisiana. The 


concentrating points in the interior 


should be provided with ample ware 
hou and the smaller towns, on a 
smaller scale, should be provided with 
ample warehouses. It should be im 
perative that the gins should protect 
cotton and you cannot protect cotton 
without some cover and without somé 
warehouse The farmer, at his own 
place, would e t! inds and t 

sands of dollars a year, if he would 


only put his property under warehou 


ing covers, Which is bringing ware 


housing down to its most elemental 
and primitive form. If we can secur 
a recognition of the absolute neces 


sity of the far reaching needs of this 
of warehousing, then, indeed, 
accomplished 

will have 


matter 
will t 
a. great purpose; for it 


1 


iference have 
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17 Madison Avenue New York City 


Manufacturers of thrown silk 
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‘Tussah and Japan Tram on 
cops and in skeins for cotton 
mills, a specialty. 

Inquiries invited and prompt 


attention paid to all communi- 


cations to the above address. 


Telephone 4335 Madison Square 
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brought home to all interested the 
necessity of properly taking care of 
the cotton and providing those facili- 
ties for it which will take care of it; 
and place it where it can be readily 
financed. Then we will achieve the 
stabilization of the price of cotton as 
far as it may be stabilized, and we will 


Warehouse Receipts 
By J. 


C OTTON, by reason of its natural 
resistance to physical deteri 


i 
ration and _ its 
constitutes an 


ready marketability, 


exceptionally — satis- 
factory basis for the extension of 
credit Its important position mn 
only among principal agricultural 
products but also in our domestic in- 
dustry and foreign commerce, renders 
its orderly and effective 
from plantation to finished product 
particularly essential. Hitherto, how 
ever, the lack of adequate credit fa 
cilities for financing the 
holding of cotton in the 


movement 


legitimate 
South due 
lack of sufficient ware- 
housing tended to pre- 
vent the orderly marketing of cotton, 
and to cause its dumping on the mar 
ket almost as rapidly as it could be 
picked and ginned. 

The situation has been 


largely to a 


facilities, has 


potentially 
mproved by the inauguration of the 
Federal reserve system, with its de 
elopment of an epen discount mar 
ket and of the use of bankers accep 
Hitherto, financing 
has been to a great degree localized. 


Its burden has been concentrated on 


tances. cotton 


the southern banks with only limited 
issistance from the outside. Cotton 
requirements did not participate’ in 
the credit resources available in the 
eneral discount market. Such finan- 
cing as was not done by the southern 
banks in the immediate locality of the 
borrower has been cared for directly 
by banks in large centers in the East. 
Credits extended on the cotton have 
heen by means of ordinary notes, held 
by the lending institution without be- 
ng offered for sale in the open mar- 
ket. Such an offer to sell, indeed would 
be regarded as an evidence of the 
weakness of the offering bank, As a 
matter of fact, such promissory notes, 
because of their lack of wniform qual 
tv, were not suitable for ready sale 
n the 

Bank acceptances do 
high quality, and 
promissory notes are intended to be 
1 can be sold readily in the open 
market. Their employment, therefore, 


open market. 
possess uni 
form contrary to 


erves to equalize the heavy require- 
ments of one section with the abun 
dance of credit available in other 


narts of the 
bank is the only method 
by which open market money can be 
rought to the cotton industry in the 
South But the advantages accruing 
from its use—more 
ind cheaper money 
ll of the parties 
otton, whether 


country. Use of the 
acceptance 


adequate credit 

may extend to 
interested in the 
grower, factor, ex 
Moreover, 
necessity in the 

situation, the 
gz of cotton in this country for 


e account of European spinners for 


porter or northern spinner 
what is a practical 
present 

arryir 


international 


forward shipment, rather than its ex- 
portation as rapidly as ginned, will be 
facilitated. 
Lack of Uniformity. 
The fundamental difficulty in the 
way of developing methods whereby 


How 
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do it by—perfectly natural methods,— 
methods that will enable the producer 
to make what he should make out of 
it; it will encourage him to make more 
cotton; it will make more business 
for the spinner; and it will make far 
better conditions in all branches of the 
cotton industry the world over. 


and Cotton Loans 
wd Ardre\ 


credits may be available for 
cotton financing is the absolute lack 


of any uniform 


freely 
standard of quality 
in warehouse receipts. When a banker 
is asked to grant credit on commod- 
ities covered by railroad’ or 
bills of lading, he can readily 
judgment on the proposition because 


ship 
form a 


such documents to a 
tent are of a uniformly high stand 
ard. With respect to warehouse re- 
ceipts this is not true 
located in the same com 
munity as the warehouse or has by 
close study become thoroughly famil- 
iar with local conditions, he is not in 
& position to 
judgment loan. 

In a measure, this lack of uniformi- 
ty is the necessary result of the sit- 
uation of the warehouses themselves, 
There must be, naturally, a 
scale between the 


very e2great ex 


Unless a 
banker is 


formulate a reasoned 


with respect to the 


wide 
receipts of the 


great state-controiled Warehouses in 


the Port of New Orleans and the re- 


ceipts issued by a cotton yard in a 


country town 
rhe situation, however, involve 
the character of the various war 


housing laws of the cotton-producing 


states. These laws have been grouped 
roughly as follows: general warehous 
ing laws, uniform warehouse receipts 


laws, 


laws providing for state-opera 
ted warehousing systems, laws pr 
viding for state-supervised systems, 


and the Federal Warehouse Act, pro 
viding for Federal supervision. 


As to general warehousing laws, 
their most. striking characteristic is 
their lack of uniformity In some 


states there were practically no stat 
ute laws and reliance was placed en- 
tirely on common law and the law 
merchant. In other states, fairly 
elaborate statutes had been adopted 
Act of 1906 

To remedy the chaotic situation, 
Uniform 
1905 


Commissioners on 


known a the 
Warehouse Receipts Act was in 
drafted by the 


Uniform 


the measure 


State Laws This measure 
Ways to the 
Negotiable In 


which w 


is analogous in many 
well-known Uniform 
struments Law lrawn to 
with re 
draft and chee} 


has been 


correct a similar situation 
spect to 
This 
a majority of the 
try, and 
states, by Alabama, 


notes, 
measure adopted by 
states in the coun 
among the principal cotton 
Louisi- 
ina, Missouri, North Carolina, Tenn 

Virginia Its « 

sential provisions have likewise been 
incorporated in the 
The Uniform 
Act defines t} 
must be 


Florida, 
see Texas and 


Arkansas law 
Warehouse Receipts 
ential terms which 
vVarehouse r 

prohibits the inclusion 
i liability of the 
uing warehouse, It makes definit 


included in 
ceipts and 
of terms impairing the 


the obligations and rights of ware 
their receipts, pre- 
scribes conditions for the 
and transfer of receipts, 


housemen under 
negotiation 
and provides 
penalties for violations of its es- 


sential requirements 
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State Controlled Warehouses 
The third type of law, of which ex- 
amples are North and South Carolina 
and Georgia, provides for the develop 


ment { state perate lL on ntrolled 
systems ot warehouses. The essential 
purpose 1s the pi 1 1 etter 
storage facilit in | m Von t 
These laws in general provide for t 
appointment of a state official in 


charge of the system, and empowered 


} 


io lease. buy or build warehouse or 


to licens existing ind to 


concerns, 
appoint local managers for such ware 
houses who shall operate them under 


his supervision and ontrol. This 


state officer is responsible for their 
proper conduct, for the keeping and 
preservation of necessary records, and 
for the protection of oOoUs stored 


He approves the form of rece'pts, 


which are sued under th il of the 


state, and which, in North Carolina, 


vest til solu th olde 
Licensed ad ul wei \ 
provided for, and within limits, cla 

es and erade ot cotton may be ua? 
anteed Insurance required Ir) 
state official is Iso required to j t 
depositors in securing loans on thelr 
cotton ¢ ] ’ ot I 

Ware ou ( t 0 
tl tem | t ( ens 
und op Lil une | nm ol 
the state O! they may col ue to 
onerat ind ently Bec 

the re enactment of t 

well as of lac inds, none o 
tate-operated systems, so far as could 


be ascertained, are yet in effective op 
eration, 


State Supervision. 


The fourth type of law mbodied 
in Texas and Arkansa tatut ! 
vides for state supervision of privat 
lv owned warehouses Both of the 


statutes contemplate the organization 
of co-operative 


at least 60 per cent of the 


warehouses, of which 


tockhold 


must be engaged in aericultur 
0 m I pursuit These \ 
hou ire bonded to thy te in 
proportion to their capacity or con 
templated business, for the purpose o 
iaranteeing, within limit cla fie 
tions, weights and grades. The co-op 
erative associations are unde! the 
close supervision of ubject to exam 


ination by, and make reports of condi 


tion to, a state warehousing board or 


commission The earnings of the a 


sociation, after payment of dividend 


and the setting aside of a percentage 


to reserve, are to be di ributed to 


members in proportion to the busi 
ness they transact with the asso 
tion. The state board regulat: tor 
re charges and conditions of to 
age, as well as the form of receipt 
ued, the erm of which conform 
closely to those prescribed by the 
Uniform Warehouse’ Receipt Act 


The associations may make adveane 


on commodittis tored, or, 

bers only, on their chattel mortgag 
Act of 1916. 

The fifth type of 

sion is the Federal Warehouse Act 


passed in 1916 Thi iw empowe 
the Secretary of Agricult f » | n 
warehouses, providea, aft investiga 
tion, t ire found ital for stor 
e of commodit‘s Warehouse ire 
to b ( { ] ( re to tio 
irroundings, conditions, ete., and the 
Secretarv has formulated three uch 


classes, based on the unencumbered 


assets of the concern, the degree to 


which it guarantees its statement of 


grade, weight and condition of cot 
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ton, and the character of its construc- 
tion and protection against fire Li 
censed warehouses are 
United 


reculations promulgated bv the Se- 


bonded to the 


States and must conform to 


and the preservation of recor 


surance and similar 


voked if it e 
exorbitant charges have been 
made for services rendered The 

competent cl ifiers and 


grade! s provided for The 


provisior \ not 
nterfere or conflict 


te iv Thu 1a no mie 


d 
man. Moreover, the warehouse mu 
be independent of the borrower 9 
t} if ti 


ipt is outstanding in the hands of 


latter cannot, wh the re 


importance is indica 
mental rule adopted by 
the Federal Reserve 


ting member 


Board of permit 
bank to accept 
goods in storage, only on 


that tl warehouse is independent ot 


pe ire, a wel rom depreciation 


borat 


which 


idequate though not 


tem of account ind record 


e commodit tored 


Conditions cf Storage. 


So far ;: can be ase tained 


only one state law which provid 
That i the 
Texa but its prov ons are 


afford 


vhat a warehouse i 
law of 


too broad to protection as it 
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even provides that a warehouse may 
be “A lot or parcel of ground en- 
closed with a lawful fence, the gates 
or entrances to which shall be kept 
securely locked at night.’ A_ banker 
surely is justified in desiring to know 
whether the receipts on which he is 
advancing cover cotton standing in 
such a warehouse or cotton adequately 
protected from rain, and depreciation 
The Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 
limits the liability of the warehouses 
to any loss or injury to the goods 
caused by his failure to exercise 
such care as a reasonably careful 
owner of such goods would exercise 
This also is the common law doctrine, 
On this point, however, as on others 
connected with the general conduct 
of the warehousing business, receipts 
»f concerns licensed under the Fed- 
eral Act would afford the great assur- 
ance, because it stipulates that the 
warehouse must have proper storage 
facilities before receiving its license 
That the warehouse be independent 
of the borrower is of course a matter 
which cannot be safeguarded by law 
Both the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Acts and the Federal Warehouse Act 
stipulate, however, that if the receint 
is issued for goods of which the ware- 
houseman is owner, either solely or 
jointly, or in common with others, 
the receipt must bear on its face the 
fact of such ownership. 
Cotton Behird Receipt. 

The second point on which the 
lending bank desires assurance is that 
there actually is cotton behind the 
warehouse receipt; that cotton was 
ictually deposited in the warehouse 
vfore the receipt was issued; that it 
will not be delivered except on su 
render of the receipt; that when the 
receipt is surrendered it will be can- 
celled beyond possibility of re-issue; 
and that duplicates when issued, will 
be plainly marked, and will be issued 
only on proof of loss or destruction of 
the original, and then only provided 
the recipient furnishes adequate 
security for the protection of inno- 
cent holders of the original. 

A receipt which states that the de 


livery of the cotton is contingent on 
t} 





ie surrender of the receipt “or a 
duplicate” is valueless as collateral 
because a bank, as respects the aver 
ge warehouse, would have no way 
of knowing a duplicate had been is- 
sued. On these points, the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act makes the is- 
suance of a receipt for goods not 
ictually received, or the issuance of 
a receipt containing false statements, 
or the delivery of goods without sur- 
render of the negotiable receipt crim 
nal offences. It also makes criminal 
the issuance of a duplicate receipt 
which is not plainly so marked, al- 
though it does not, as does the Fed- 
eral Warehouse Act, require the fur- 
nishing of security by the person to 
whom the duplicate is issued. Under 
the Uniform law if the warehouse- 
man fails to take up and cancel a 
negotiable receipt on surrender of th: 


zoods, he is liable to any holder of 
the receipt in good faith for failure 
to deliver the goods to him Fur- 
thermore, the law provides that if a 
part of the goods is delivered. either 
the receipt must be plainly marked, 

cancelled and a new one issued to 
cover the balance of the goods still 


n storage 
Assurance cf Title. 


Third, the bank lending against re- 
ceipts must have assurance as to its 
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title to the cotton pledged If there 
are landlord or labor or other liens 
outstanding which take precedence 
over its own rights as holder of the 
receipts, the bank certainly ought to 
be aware of the situation. One of the 
most serious difficulties which banks, 
particularly those in the North, which 
are not in close local touch with the 
situation have found in tne way of 
loaning more freely against cotton 
receipts is that they have never been 
able to ascertain exactly what title 
to the cotton they have. 

As long as priority of landlord and 
labor liens is recognized there seems 
to be no practical method by whic 
absolute and unimpeachable title to 
the cotton can be vested in the holder 
of the warehouse receipt. ‘The North 
and South Carolina laws providing 
for state controlled warehouses it is 
true, attempt to meet the difficulty 
by stipulating that the “receipt car 


ries absolute title to the cotton”, 


making it the duty of the manager of 
the warehouse before accepting cot- 
ton for storage to ascertain whether 
there are any crop mortgages or rent 
or labor loans outstanding against it. 

In general, however, it is true that 
the holder of a receipt is subject to 
prior liens, and uncertainty as to theii 
nature and their extent increase the 
banker’s hesitancy in accepting re 
ceipts as collateral, even though in 
practice the actual losses from de- 
fective title by reason of such lines 
have been comparatively small 


The Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act provides that a person to whom 
a receipt has been negotiated acquires 
such title as the person negotiating 
the receipt to him had or had ability 
to convey to a purchaser in good 
faith, and also such title as the de 
positor had or had ability to convey, 
as well as the direct obligation of 
the warehouseman to hold possession 
of the goods for him, according to the 
terms of the receipt, as fully as if 
the warehouseman had contracted di 





rectly with him. The act endeavors 
to secure to the holder at least the 
knowledge or th nature and extent 
of prior lens by ma a criminal 
offense for a person to deposit goods 
on which there is a lien or mortgage 


or to which he has no title, taking 
therefor a receipt and negotiating 
it for value with intent to deceive and 
without disclosing his want of title or 
the lien or mortgage. The laws of 
Arkansas and Texas authorizing coop 
erative warehouses provide that when 
leased 
ground is tendered for storage in 
such warehouses, the receipts must 


cotton grown on rented oO 


be issued jointly in the name of the 
tenant and landlord, 
respective interest unless the persor 
tendering the cotton for storage pre 


showing thelr 


sents authority from the other party 
interested, requesting the issuance of 
the receipt in the name of the one or 
the other 


In this connection, the lending bank 
should have specific information with 


respect to the warchouseman’s claims 


I 
1 


on account of any advances to the 
depositor or charges other than the 
usual storage charges The Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act as well as 
the Federal Warehouse Act stipulate 
that if the warehouseman claims a 


ances, the 


lien on account of such ad\ 
amount thereof must be stated on the 
receipt, or if the precise amount it 
not known to the warehouseman at 


the time the receipt is issued, the 


fact that advances have been made 
is sufficient. The banker, however, 
should have specific information on 
this point, and must ordinarily reject 
receipts which are issued subject to 
“all advances” unless the full amount 
of the advance is stated on the re- 
ceipt. 
Basis for Estimation, 

In the fourth 
should afford the 
able basis for estimating or checking 
the value of cotton on which the loan 
is made. For this purpose, it is highly 
desirable that the receipt should spe 
cify not only the number of bales and 


place, the 
bank some reason- 


receipt 


their weight, but should indicate like 


wise the grade I lass and = condi- 
tion in which the cotton was received 
It is not unusual f warehouse re- 
( pts to specify grade, nor is th 


required by the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act, although it is re 
quired of warehouses undei 
the Federal law The cooperativ 
warehousing Jaws of Texas and Ar 


licensed 


kansas and th state-operated 
ot North Carolina also provide for a 
statement of grade on the receipt 
Georgia and South Carolina Jaws pro 
viding for state-operated warehou 

also require this statement, but guar- 
antee it only in favor of persons w 
either lend money or buy 
through their state 


cCOoOLLon 
warehouse com 


missioners The 


receipt of course 
should afford means of identifving th 
cotton which it covers, and for thia 


should include the name 
and location of the warehouse, the 


purpose 


consecutive number of the receipt it- 

self, and the mark and tag numbers ol 
the bales of cotton covered. 
Need of Insurance. 

Finally, the lendi1 hank should be 

covered by insurance to the full mar 

ket value of the pledged cotton. With 


respect to insurance, — the Unit 
Warehouse Receipts \et kes 
provis Certain state laws 
that otf Sout ( lit I ( 
] t { Cc W rel ( n 1 
r ( l ( tor l t I 
ve the d t ()t tat laws 
} that f ( | that 
t cotton mus insured less the 
warehou 1 ll ri t 
ed né to msure The lat | n 
1 contait ed likewise in the | ele ral 


Warehouse Act. 
With respect to the character of 


the 1! I 1t ( e Nn 
t] lend ! { to 
] Ins nee effected by ns t 
specific policie i t] pledged 
cotton, issued to the owner with the 
lo payable clause to the lendin 
bank is it interest may ippear 


or the warehouseman may take out 


specifie pe licie and a n or trar 
fer these to the owner of the good 
t} ffordit acd t¢ 1 1! ce in 


the owner's name coverir the 
pledged to the bank The ordinars 
blanket policy taken out by a ware- 
houseman to cover all the goods in 
storage affords inadequate protec 
tion All such policie 
( lauses whereby 


company becomes liable 


contain 30 


only for that proportion of the loss 
1 the amount of insurance bears 
to the tual valu of the goods 
stored With respect to the average 
warehouse there 1s no method by 
which a bank can keep informed of 
the amount of insurance carried or 
whether the commodities in storage 
are insured to their full market value 


In conclusion, permit me to draw 
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which 
Ware- 
house receipts constitute the funda- 
mental security on the 
which cotton loans are made 
The freedom with which such 
credits are granted must depend on 


together the several points 


have been under discussion 


strength of 


tne character of the receipts securing 
them To form a suitable basis for 
the free extension of banking credits, 
Whether by means of bank accep 
tances or in any other manner, ware 
house receipts must possess, as fal 
as may be, a uniformly high stan 
of quality similar for example to that 
of railroad or ship bills of 
The banker who is 
dzgment with respect 


lading 
formuiating 

yu to loans on 
cotton reeeipts must first of ull take 
ecount of the respensibility of th 


issuing warehouses and the protection 


that it is independent of the borrow 
er so that the latter is not in contro 
goods pledged. Further ve 
sire assurance that the receipt 
actually represent commoditi 

stored, and information with respe¢ 

to anv circumstance which would af 
fect his title to the cotton In addi 
tion, the receipt should afford a means 
of identifving the specific cotton 
pledged and a means of estimating on 
checking its value Finally, the lend 
ing bank should ve fully protected by 


specific insurance covering the cotto1 


on which its credit Is granted 


Warehouse receipts renerally do 
not at present posse any uniorm 
standard of quality as measured by 
the point referred to In facet a 
chief difficulty in the way of develop 

dequate method of cotton finan 
cing is the uncertain character of th 
sBecurits on which credit must be 
based This tuation arises in good 
measure trom the 1 nee oOo law In 
tates and the varied provi n 

of the tatutes of othe! 

| ‘ ine two law how 
\ el vere t l pro\ on uni 
ly and | tl plicable t 1 

rehouse would » far toward 

ke | e the I< ] 


Warehouse Act and the: Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act 


which provid: for Federal 


The form 
uperyv 
on and examination of licensed ware 
intended to improve ind 


house 


standardiz operating conditior 
that is, to assure the responsibility of 


irehousemen as far as this can be 


done by publie examinations and tl 

nt t nroner account 
method ind <ood storage condition 
The Uniform Warehouse’ Receipt 


Act on the other hand. is concerned 


with putting the receipt itself inte 


er form ma } 


fandars 
terms which it incorporates and the 
obligations assumed by the 1e! 
tandard also the con 
ittendine its transfer or nes 

The two laws, it will be see 
together would cover adequately hot} 


aspects of the warehousing situatior 


Support from all States 


is regards the Uniform Warehouse 
Act. there would seem to be 
no valid reason why its provision 
hould not be incorporated in thetr 
entirety in the statutes of every State 
The Federal Warehouse Act is not 


} 


commilsors ane warenouses ire it 
evident, slow to avail themselve 
of its provision \ remedy might 


be found either by the establishment 
of a similar system of supervision by 
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the respective states, or by a provis- 
ion in State law that all public ware- 
houses be required to obtain Feder- 
al licenses, the latter method being 


decidedly preferable because of the 
greater uniformity it would insure 


Numerous objections certainly would 
be raised against such a proposition, 
the most important, no doubt, being 
the additional expense which Federal 
supervision—or any adequate system 

would entail. It is a valid question, 


however, whether the saving in in- 
surance, in country damage, and in 
cheaper money rates, naturally re- 


sulting from improved warehousing 
conditions, would not offset the cost 
of the Federal supervision many 
times. 

Some such method of standardizing 
the quality of warehouse receipts 
would seem to be the only method by 
which the cheap money of the open 
discount market can be made avail- 
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able for cotton financing in the South. 
As long as present conditions survive, 


cotton financing can be undertaken 
only by banks which are located in 
the immediate community, or which 
by careful study are in close touch 


with the local situation and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the particular 
borrowers and warehousemen. In a 
word, cotton financing in the South 
must continue localized. Its burden, 
instead of being distributed over the 


country as a whole, is concentrated 
on a limited number of banking 
institutions. The result is an 
inadequate supply of credit and 
high rates. With standardized 
warehouse receipts, on the other 
hand, banks generally could safe- 
ly undertake to accept on_ their 


security and these acceptances, read- 
ily saleable in the general discount 
market, would assure abundant credit 
at minimum rates. 


Importance of Warehouses 


By Congressman A, F 


achieve- 
in the history of legisla- 


greatest legislative 


1. 
ment 


tion, in my judgment, was the en- 
ictment of the Federal Reserve 
Act, an act which so accommodated 
itself to commerce and business as 
that it carried us through this great 
world war without even a severe 
strain upon the financial institutions 
of this great country. 

Next to that, in my judgment, as 
being one of the greatest pieces of 
legislation in recent years in this 
country was the farm loan act which 
undertook and is accomplishing the 


very desirable purpose of liquidizing 

m lands, making them real general 
collateral in the markets of the world 
through the issuance of 
accumulated farm 
the country. That has 
into the neighborhood 
three hundred million 
though the act has 
yperation just slightly 

of two years 

Next, in importance to that in 


bonds 


mortgages 


upon 
of 
put 
of 
dollars, al- 
been in actual 
beyond a peri- 


the 


system 
loans in 


) 
od 


my 
humble judgment, is that. statute 
which is known as the Federal Ware- 
House Act, a statute that not one per 
cent. of the people of this country 


ever heard of; that statute came about 
as the result of the terrible situation 
confronted the the 
South immediately after the outbreak 
if the war in 1914. 
that Congress 
ting difficulty 
to do for 


that of 


people 
It was the solu- 
proposed for the 
That act under 
cotton what the Fed- 
Loan Act proposed to do, 
doing, for land, namely, of 
liquidizing cotton into a real general 
‘ollateral the evidence of 
which, the warehouse receipt, would 
flow as freely in the channels of com- 
and 


on 
eX] 
eral Farm 
and is 


asset, 


merce finance almost, as would 
1 $5 bank note. I would feel that 
this convention had failed to live up 


to its high obligation of service if it 
did not go on record strongly endors- 


ng the provisions of this act and 
calling upon every agency in this 
country and elsewhere, to put on a 


campaign for the building of standard 
warehouses, the operators of which 
should operate under the terms of 
the Federal Warehouse Act, thereby 


tiving to cotton a standing in the 
financial world which has been de- 


scribed to you so vividly and so clear- 
ly by J. Howard Ardrey. 
What does this Federal Warehouse 


Lever 


Act do? First of all, it provides 


iol 
a bonded warehouseman who _- shall 
hold an unsuspendable license from 


the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
which must both to his com 
petency, his personal integrity and his 
financial responsibility. The cotton 
that goes into this warehouse is clas 
sified by a classifier who holds an un- 
suspendable license from the Federal 


testify 


Department of Agriculture, which is 
the evidence of the competency of 
this man as a classifier, and his in 


tegrity as a man. That cotton may be 
weighed by a licensed weigher, which 
license will testify to his compe- 
tency and as to his personal integrity. 
That receipt issued upon that bale of 
cotton may be negotiable or non-nego- 
tiable, but it must contain all the es- 
sential facts as to that bale of cotton, 
its weight, its grade and its condition 
This warehouse is inspected from time 
to time by inspectors appointed by 
the Federal Department of Agricul 
ture The same class of inspection 
the this act will be 
given to warehouse operating un 
the provisions of this act, as is 
now given to your forty odd thousand 
post offices, and 


as 


under terms 


any 


of 


der 


your many, many 
national banks. Every effort has 
been made by Congress, and the reg- 
ulations issued by the Department 


under the terms of this act, to make 
that receipt tell the truth, so that the 
banker with money to loan, so that 
the great financial institutions of the 
may when a promis 

sory note with this warehouse receipt 
attached to it comes into them, they 
may safely loan their money wpon it: 
because they know under the terms 
of that receipt they can go into that 
warehouse in Texas, South Carolina 
and get that identica! 
with that weight, with 
I need not tell you what 
as asset to the cotton 
country. 

What One Meeting Did 
Listen, my friends, I want to teil 
story I want to show you 
something that has been accomplished 
in a tangible way. 
an illustration of 


country, know 


or Louisiana, 
bale of cotton 
that grade 
that means 


of 


an 


producers this 


vou a 


Let me offer you 
what recently has 
been accomplished in my native state 
of South Carolina, and how it was ac- 
complished I am a part of those 
connected with that movement where 
more than twenty thousand 
business men, bankers, 


farmers, 


merchants 
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and professional men were called to- for the last time at Appomatox in 
gether at the court house at Spartan- 1865 
burg about six weeks ago. Addresses There are three systems under 
were made to these assembled farm which we can operate warehouses. | 
ers and business men The provis think it well to discuss that just a 
ions of this act of which I am new moment As far as | am concerned 
speaking were put to these men as_ personally, I want warehouses for the 
plainly as could be put. Immediately storage of cotton—warehouses whose 
after the disassembling of this great receipts will have a standing in the 
gathering, a committee, consisting of financial world I do not care so 
young bankers, farmers, merchants much who it is that operates and 
and professional men, some eighteen owns and controls those warehouses 
or twenty-four of them got togethe: st so | is thev come within the 
to conduct a drive in Spartanburg provisions of the Federal Warehouse 
beginning the next Monday, and pui Act There are three wavs of doing 
into every school district. and every it. You may have your privately co 
school house from one to three speak trolled and operated warehous« The 
ers who would undertake to interest chances are that that kind of a cor 
the farmers of Spartanburg County in trolled warehouse would pay to the 
the business of a locally owned, lo tockholders in it a larger dividend 
cally controlled and operated system than the kind of warehouse that | 
of warehouses in that county, under shall now describe 
the provisions of the Federal Ware Then, there h other kind of 
house Act. They put that drive on. warehouse such as you have in one of 

The next Saturday I again returned our Northwestern state where th 
there. The next month following that state itseli owns the warehouse and 
Saturday they got their charter from. operat it under state law rl 
the Secretary of State to operate six may be all right. but I have be 
warehouses in Spartanburg County brought up in the old doctrine that 
with a capacity of 50,000 bales, as the the Government interferes 
against a ten-year average production vith vate busine the better it 
n that county of 65,000 bales, with a i or private usin 
capital stock of $3,000,000 one-half Fhe other prope on—the othe 
of which was paid in. They proposed method of control—is the one that I 
to locate one of those warehous: ive ¢ cribed to you in the illustra 
with a capacity of $0,060 bales, at the tion I gave you about the movement 
county courthouse, and they preposed n Spartanburg County, South Caro 
to locate five others at strategical na, Where the bankers, busine men 
points in the county Spartanbur nd farmer ointly ntrol, own and 
County, South Carolina, has pioneered operate the warehou The bank 
in that movement, which, to my mind ers of Spartanburg, re ng that the 
means more te the industrial, econom busi of the farmer was the bus 
ic and social welfare of the South ne of the banker likewiss under 
than any movement that has been wrote the canital stock of this con 
taken among our people since Lee, cern up to five hundred thousand dol 
with his gallant grays, stacked arm la if neces ry 

U ° “R ti t 
niform Classification of Cotton 
By D 

HE very name of the present Con on involves more than might at first 

ference and a cursory glance at ippear It involve universal term 
its program serve to emphasize the nology as to classification; the prom 
full appreciation by those interested ition of uniform tandards, of 
in the production and consumption ol world-wide ipplication for rade, 
cotton of the international characte! taple and other qualiti the pra 
of the product and of many questions ticability of obtaining copies or dup 
concerning its production, marketing licate sets of the standards; the prop 
and utilization Probably to a greater er maintenance of the standard a 
extent than ever before it js realized universal knowledge of the standard 
that these various activitle are not and uniform arbitration by iniform 
in reality antagonistic to each other, methods. It involves more than a 
but constitute component and allied few cotton exchanges in America and 
parts of one great industry ind prob Kurope, and more than exporters and 
ably never before has there been so importers; it is of great significance 
sreat a realization of the necessity for to the small merchant in the primary 
sturdy and intelligent co-operation all American markets, to the large mer- 
along the line, from the farmer who chant who assembles cotton for ex- 
produces the cotton to the manufac port or le to domesti mills, to the 
turer who turns it into cloth. Further, manufacturer of cotton rood and, 
the lesson of effective international last but not least, to American produ 
co-operation in matters of practical ce! ind to consumers in every part of 
import taught by the great war will the world. I trust that these broad 
hardly be disregarded in business af- potentialities will be borne in mind 
fairs. The present would appear, during the discussion 
therefore, to be a most opportun It is surprising that, in a business 
moment for the consideration of a 80 old and so well established as the 
movement which means so much for cotton trade, there should be a lack 
simplicity and fair dealing in trade of world-wide uniformity in the use 
and for the scientific co-ordination of of terms relating to cotton classifi 
individual, class and national efforts. cation—for instance, that the term 

On account of the relative import- “!' inch staple” should not have a 
ance of the American cotton crop, Universally recognized meaning, or 
compared to the world’s cotton crop that a trader should be required to 


as a whole, and for the sake of har- 
mony of treatment, this discussion, 
except when otherwise indicated will 
relate to American Upland, Gulf and 
Texas cotton, but it is believed that 
the principles advanced will be applic 
able largely to cotton of all growths. 


The uniform classification of cot- 


own 
Middling 


translate, approximately, in hi 
mind, Liverpool Fully Good 


into American Good Middling: Liver- 
pool Good Middling into American 
Strict Middling; Liverpool Fully Mid- 


ling into American Good Middling: Liv- 
Middling into American 
Middling; Liverpool Fully 


erpool Strict 


Low Low 
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Middling into American Low Midd- 
ling,—or vice versa. 

Origin of Samples or Types. 

Looking backward for a moment, 
as produciion of cotton increased and 
as the cotton trade became of greater 
importance, sales of cotton were 
made by samples or types instead of 
coincidently with physical handling of 


the cotton. This use of samples or 
types naturally would be accompan- 
ied or followed by the adoption of 


standards having a more or less con- 
stant meaning, but limited in terri- 
torial importance by existing condi- 
tions peculiar to individual cases. The 
next step would be to secure a wider 
use of certain locally recognized 
standards in order to facilitate busi- 
ness in the territory affected by the 
use of the particular standards con- 
cerned. Excellent illustrations of 
such developments and of the logical 
evolution of a practical need for wid- 
ening geographically the use of stan- 
dards may be seen in the actual ex- 
perience of the American exchanges 
and of American producers selling 
cotton in primary markets. 

For the first few years after its 
organization, the New York Exchange 
had its own standards for cotion, and 
New York Middling was not identical 
with Middling in Southern markets, 


nor were the Southern markets con- 
sistent with each other as to classi- 
fication. Confusion in the trade and 
criticism of quotations resulted. As 


conference held in 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1874, and at- 
tended by representatives of practi- 
cally all the spot exchanges and the 
New York and New Orleans future ex. 
changes, standards, referred to as 
the “Standard American Classifica- 
tion,” were prepared for American 
cotton. These standards were adopt- 
ed and put into effect on both the 
future exchanges. Their use in spot 
markets, however, did not become 
general, and the purpose of their 
promulgation was not attained. Un- 
der these conditions, the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
1909 promulgated grade standards for 
white cotton, their use, however, be- 
ing entirely permissive. These stan- 


the result of a 


dards were voluntarily adopted in 
1909 by the New Orleans Exchange 
and in 1914 by the New York Ex- 


change as the basis for classification. 
They were followed and replaced by 


the official cotton standards of the 
United States, promulgated under the 


provisions of the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act of August 18, 1914. 
The official standards were adopted 
for use on the future exchanges and 
in the designated bona fide spot mar- 
kets. Other American exchanges and 
organizations quickly accommodated 
themselves to these standards, and 
uniformity in the classification of cot- 
ton in America was achieved to a 
greater extent than ever before. 
Experiences of cotton producers in 
selling cotton and recognition of the 
existence of more or less unstable 
price conditions in the primary mar- 
kets led the Bureau of Markets of the 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture, several years ago, to make 
some careful investigations with 


reference to these conditions. The re- 
showed price variations in a 
number of markets of from $5 to $15 
bale for the same grade of 
ton in the same market on the same 
day. As Middling Cotton was then 
bringing only 10 or 12 cents per 
pound, such price variations ranged 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the value 
of the cotton. In like manner, 

lers and mills have delivered and paid 
for cotton of greater length than was 
to carry out contracts or 


} 
suits 


per 


} cot- 


sel- 


necessary 
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for the particular spinning purposes 


required. Such conditions constitute 
a patent commentary on the ignor- 
ance and want of intelligent use of 


standards in the buying and selling of 
cotton. 
Two Sets of Standards. 


Unstable and uncertain conditions 
in American markets are accentuated 
by the use in America, despite the 
earnest efforts for uniformity, of two 
recognized sets of standards. While 
the United States official cotton stan- 
dards are used entirely in future 
transactions, and generally in domes- 
tic transactions, export cotton is 
shipped and arbitrated largely on 
Liverpool standards. This situation, 
particularly in its reaction on the 
smaller markets, increases the uncer- 


tainty and instability of values. As 
exporters are comparatively few in 
number and possess, at least to a 


fair extent, the knowledge and facili- 
harmonizing of 
two sets of standards, the condition, 
while very irksome, is in their 
less baleful in its effects, 


ties necessary 1O1 


case 
These circumstances represent on 


a smaller scale the confusion and un- 
certainty that prevail with reference 


to values when cotion is exported 
according to various standards and 


subject to various methods of arbitra- 
tion, and visualize, to some degree, 
the necessity for the adoption of uni- 
form standards on an internatioal 
basis. 

The uniform classification of cotton 
involves, of course, uniform arbitra- 
tion. It is interesting to note that, 
since the practice of shipping cotton 
according to the official] United States 
cotton standards has become very 
general in America, reclamations be- 
tween American shippers in primary 
markets and American buyers in 
large cotton centers have been great- 
ly reduced. On the other hand, the 
necessity for arbitration between 
traders in America and _ Europe, 
where different sets of standards are 
used, is almost constant and results 
in more or less heavy reclamations, 
knowledge of the possibility of which 
is one of the most disturbing factors 
in the trade. May it not be assumed 
that the use of uniform standards in 


international trading would be fol- 
lowed by results similar to, or even 
more important than, those accom 


panying the use of uniform standards 
in the American trade and would 
greatly lessen the necessity for arbi- 
tration? 

In cases in which arbitration might 
be necessary, however, it should be 
conducted according to uniform stan- 
dards and uniform methods. Arbitra- 
tion, instead. of being, as it is now, 
so largely a matter of uncertainty, 
could be reduced almost to an ex- 
act basis, and’ when a system of ex- 
porting upon uniform standards and 
of arbitration upon such standards 
in accordance with uniform rules was 


once adopted, there should be little 
reason for shipments not conforming 
to specifications and little occasion 


for loss through ignorance of the 
probable final classification of cotton. 
A small international arbitration 
commi‘tee, properly appointed duly 
recognized and clothed with sufficient 
authority, could quickly and readily 
provide for a uniform system of arbi 


tration which would insure stability 
of operation and consistency of re 
sults. 


Necessity for Publicity. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for publicity in this as in 
every phase of the cotton trade. Ac- 
curate and complete knowledge will 
go as far, perhaps, as any other fac- 
tor toward stabilizing conditions in 
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the trade. To secure the 
publicity would involve, of course, 
proper educational steps. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
fact, for several years has been carry- 
ing on an educational campaign dem- 
onstrating to farmers and _ buyers 
through actual experience the im 
portance of accurate knowledge as to 
the classification of cotton and the 
concurrent necessity for classifying 
cotton according to officially 
nized standards, and 
have met with marked 

Following the adoption of uniform 
standards, a similar but worldwide 
dissemination of accurate information 
relative to the standards and other 
phases of classification, would have 


necessary 


recog 
efforts 


success, 


these 


an important result in steadying the 
trade in cotton and facilitating busi 
ness Large traders and_= small 


traders are alike in this respect, that, 
where there is uncertainty as to cot- 
ton qualities and values, they protect 


themselves by allowing for a large 
margin of profit. This margin may 
or may not actually be realized, but 
if uncertainty as to values could be 


eliminated, the protection jit affords 


would no longer be necessary, 


Interests of the Producer, 
May I pause bere long enough to 
remind you again of the considera 
tion due, in a study of the entire sit 
uation, to the producer of cotton, not 


only as a matter of justice but as a 


matter of economic necessity? That 
a great deal of dissatisfaction has 
existed among producers as to the 
prices which they receive for cotton 
is of course well known. That such 
prices in many instances do not rep- 
resent the real value of the cotton 
will not be disputed. 


That the producer shall receive the 
price which he is fairly entitled 
for his product is of great importance, 
not only because of the actual mater- 
ial values concerned, but because of 
the effect his attitude of mind will 
have upon his activities. As the mar- 
keting of cotton from the primary 
markets to the great export and im- 
port markets is reduced to a more 
nearly exact the producer 
should receive a more nearly just 
price for his product, without in 
reality causing any resultant injury 
to the trade. 

I am not that 
the producer in the uniform classifi- 
cation of cotton is not the im- 
portant phase of the subject, nor am 


to 


basis, 


sure the interest of 


most 


I sure that his interest does not fur 
nish the stromgest argument for such 
classification. You have noted, dur- 


ine the discussion, some of the vari 


ous steps that have been taken by 
the United States Government and 
the American cotton trade to relieve 
the unsatisfactory conditions that 
have existed in this country with 
reference to the standardization and 
classification of cotton and their re 
sultant inequities, but such steps, 
apart from adjustment of interna- 
tional trade conditions, cannot fur- 


nish a complete remedy. 


Efforts Towards Standardization. 
I shall not attempt a complete his 
tory of the movement to secure world 


wide uniform standards for cotton, 
but brief reference to the more re 
cent efforts in that direction may be 
of interest here, especially as they 
tend to show the possibility of ulti 
mate agreement on the use of such 
standards. 

On the second and third of June, 
1913, representatives of American 


Cotton Exchanges, European Cotton 
Exchanges and Spinners’ Associations 
held a conference at Liverpool, at 


which it was recommended that 


249, 213 


the then Liverpool standards be modi 
fied in several respects and be adopt 
ed as international standards. There 
appears to have been some misundet 


standing as to the scope of applica 
tion of these so-called “International 
Standards.” They were accepted by 
the Liverpool and other foreign ex 


changes 
land cotton, 
merchants 


applicable only to Up 
while many American 
apparently understood 


as 


that they covered Upland, Gulf and 
Texas cottons 

The enactment on August 18, 1914 
a little more than a year subsequent 
ly, of the United States Cotton Fu 
tures Act, which provided for the 
promulgation of United States official 
cotton standards, and for their use 
in America, restricted further the 
field of use of the “International 
Standards” in this country. 


It is hardly to be doubted that the 
United States official standards which 
came into use on the effective date 
of that Act, February 18, 1915, were 


prepared with greater care and were 
more nearly representative of the Am 
eican white cotton crop than any 
previous standards. The 
kept in mind in their preparation was 
that they be adopted to the needs of 
the trade in the United and 
at the same time, be suitable for 
adoption for international use. They 
fell between the permissive American 
standards and the old Liverpool] stan 


purpose 


States 


dards, but approximated more nearly 
the latter While the Liverpool 
standards, however, included three 
distinct sets, one each for Upland, 
Gulf and Texas cotton, the official 
standards included only one set, typ¢ 
of each of these growths being placed 
in each pox The ready acceptance 
of the official standards in American 
markets and the subsequent judg 
ment of the trade at Liverpool and 
other European points attest their 
suitability. 

When the grade standards for 
white cotton had been prepared in 


tentative form, and before final adop 
tion, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in the fall of 1914, sent 
two representatives with of the 
proposed standards to European mar 


sets 


kets for the purpose of consulting the 
trade in these markets with refer 
ence to the standards and of secur 
ing their adoption for use. Afte1 
various conferences between the Am 
erican representatives and member 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
and after repeated examination ol 


the proposed standards, the Special 


Committee appointed by the Associa 
tion suggested a change of one 
sample in the Good Ordinary box, 
and this change was agreed upon by 
the Americans. The Committee then 
recommended that the Association 
adopt the United States official stan 
dards. Further negotiations followed, 


and, in a few days, the American 


representatives were advised that the 
Appeal Committee had reported un 
animously in favor of the proposed 
official cotton standards, that they 
had been unanimously approved by 
the Special Committee, had been 
twice approved by the Board of Man 
agers, and therefore stood approved 
by the Association. However, a con 
sideration of the question of the adop 
tion of the standards was deferred 
until March 1, 1915. 

As the United States Cotton Fu- 
tures Act became effective February 
18, 1915, it was necessary that the De 
partment of Agriculture, before that 
date, should promulgate’ standards 
for use, as required, on the future 
exchanges and in the bona fide spot 
markets to be designated under the 
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Act. It was impossible, therefore, to 
defer the adoption of standards until 


after the proposed meeting of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association on 
March 1, 1915. The American rep- 


resentatives also visited Bremen and 
Havre, and their proposal for the uni- 
ersal adoption of the official stan- 
lards received very favorable consid- 
eration by the trade at those points. 

is greatly to be regretted that, in 
view of the agreement as to the stan- 


lards themselves, complete agree- 
nent as to their adoption was not 
hieved prior to their official pro- 


ation 

Subsequently, under the authority 
of the United States Cotton Futures 
Act, standards for yellow tinged, yel- 
ow stained, and blue stained cotton 
28, 1916, were pro- 
f Agricul- 
re-enact- 





fective January 
ilgated by the Secretary of 
ire On account of the 
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ment, on August 11, 1916, of the 
United States Cotton Futures Act, 
the official standards were estab- 
lished and promulgated, but without 
change, on August 12, 1916. Stan- 
dards for length of staple, effective 
October 25, 1918, were promulgated, 


1 1 


the following being 
sented by physica] types: 
inch, 1 inch, 1% inch, 14 


lengths repre- 
3%, inch, % 


inch, 134 


inch, 114 inch, 15g inch, 1% inch 
Standards for cotton of lengths 
other than those named are descrip 


An approved method of pulling 
included in Service and 
Announcement No. 41, of 
the Bureau of Markets, which con- 
tains the public notice establishing 
official cotton standards for length of 
staple. Grade standards also were 
promulgated, effective October 25, 
1918, for Sea Island and American- 
Egyptian cottons, 


tive. 
staple is 
Regulatory 


Buying Cotton for Future Delivery 


By Randall M. Durfee 


HOEVER has a commodity to 
sell can sell that commodity 
ly when some one wants to 
V: often he must make the terms 
favorable as te induce the pur- 
e; the purchaser generally  dic- 


tes the conditions of sale regarding 
me of delivery and method of pay 
ent. Of course there are exceptions 
rule. This happened 

the demand 
modities being so much 
in the supply, the 
general rule and practically dicta- 

to the purchaser under what con- 
litions he would sell. The purchaser 
was willing to meet these conditions 
order that he might secure the ma- 
als wanted. This rule applies es- 
pecially in the textile world and the 
handlers of cotton textiles have had 
» conform to same. Under these 
eneral conditions cotton manufactur- 
rs dispose of their finished product. 
While the price must be satisfactory 
the manufacturer he must make 

e deliveries satisfactory to the pur- 


reneral 
when 


Lis 


ntlvy for most 
greater 


seller reve! sed 


haser. 
merchants 
extending 
They 
raw 


In times past English 
ve sold for deliveries 
er a period of three years. 

e been obliged to buy their 
iterials in order to cover their con- 
this period or to protect 
futures 


Thes« 


ets for 
on 
ex 


purchasing 
exchanges. 


elves by 
one of the 


nded deliveries are the exception, 
tt the rule: yet it frequently hap 
ns that contracts of cotton textiles 


deliveries extending over a period 
‘ither at 
When sale 


months mad 


xed price or at \ 


twelve are 


aiue 


made at a fixed price the manu 
turer must in some way protect 
elf with the raw material at the 
of sale The value of cotton 


th depending more or less on the 


ce of cotton, the manufacturer 
d not protect himself at the time 
ile against contract sold at value, 
can wait until the time of deliv 
Cotton—The Variable. 
Cotton is the raw material repre 
nting from 40 to 70% of the value 


the finished product. The 


ms of expense in manufacturing 
such as labor, repairs, supplies, de 
preciation, interest and taxes are 
more or less stable and can be fair 


estimated in figuring 
over a period of at least six 


y accurately 
costs 


other 


With variations in the 


months 


of cotton of ten dollars a bale in a 
single day the manufacturer must al 
Ways be protected in his supply when 
ever he makes a sale; he must hav 
this protection on the very day he 
sells his finished product. This pro 
tection is possible either by the put 
chase of the actual cotton or by the 


purchase of futures on one of the ex- 


changes, presumably the New Yor 
Cotton Exchans On sale for practi- 
cally spot or nearby deliveries for 


which staple cotton of mi 
dium grade is required, he can almost 


requirement by pur- 


ordinary 


always cover his 


chasing either spot cotton or cotton 
for immediate delivery. The estab- 
lishment of licensed warehouses at 


convenient centres of production, as 
well as of consumption, will allow not 
only the producer to sell against these 
but the manufacturer tc buy, 
and so both will be the gainers 


sales 


The manufacturer cannot always 
purchase the raw material covering 
his sales in this way. On his sales 
for extended deliveries and sales of 


either special 
obtainable 


merchandise 
special 


requiring 


grades or staples 


only at certain seasons he must 
either buy his cotton for future de 
livery at a stated price, or he must 
always have on hand a stock of the 
special grades and staples covering 
his probable requirements for the sea 
son. He must either stand open as to 
price on. hi purchases of special 
erades and special staples which ar 
not always obtainable, or must pro- 


tect himself by selling futures against 
his stock, the product of 
not been sold, by buying in 


tures to cover his sales of the finished 


e 


which has 
his fu- 
irs 


product when made. A few ye% 


ago 


the manufacturer could practically 
protect himself in this way en all his 
purchases of raw material, including 


cotton: todzy, so far 


concerned, he 


American staple 


as staples musi 


either try to sell his yearly product 
when he buys his staples or remain 
unprotected, and so take chances in 
making a favorable sale later in tl 


season. With the very radical fluctu- 
ations in the New York future mal 
kets of recent years there is a ques 
tion in the minds of some manufac 
turers as to whether the man who 
stands open on his purchases is not 
in the long run fully as well protected 
as he who sells futures against his 


purchases. The methods of buying 


cotton for future delivery and of pro- 
tecting purchases of raw cotton not 
sold against, vary in degree but are 


nevertheless practically the same, 


Line 


both 


requiring use OL the Lutture ma 


ket 


Buying For Future Delivery. 


In buying cotton for future delivery 
the manufacturer has the choice of 
either uying futw in th New 
York market or making his purcha 
direct through a ( for ( de- 
liveries as he need Suc purel ‘ 
ire to cover sa of his finished pro 
uct and accordingly ire at a fixed 
price known at the time of the pur 
cl e, Whether futures are bought or 
a direct sale is made. In case a pur 
chase is made, to have the desired 
quality and against whi no prod 
uct is sold, the price is based at so 
many points on or off a distant month, 
the price of the cotton being fixed 


when the product is sold and the fut 
ure called The manufacturer may 
also buy such cotton at a fixed price 
and sell futures against same, callin 
these futures and pricing | cotton 
when } ells h od If t yu 


a broker, the 


presumes that the broker will protec 

himself either by the purchese of the 
actual cotton with the intention o 
selling and replaci until tl time 
comes for the delive against the 
original sale, or by buying futures in 
the open market and_ sellins am 
When the time for delivery rives 
and the actual cetton is bought. The 
broker may purchase cotton through 
his correspondent in the South who, 


the farmer or 
of many 
specified quality, 


contracts with 
for delivery 
bales of a 


in turn, 
his agent 
specified 


so 


of his growing crop In purchasing 
through a broker in which enly a 
sale note passes, the manufacturer 
does not actually know whether his 


purchases are protected, and is more 


or less taking chances in so buying 
his raw material 

In my personal experience a manu 
facturer bought a contract for fu 
ture delivery which was placed 
through a Southern = correspondent 
with an Al rating in the commercial 


bought 
the fu 


This correspondent 
the 


agencies 


part of contract through 


ture market and part by direct agree- 
ment with the farmer for his crop 
The broker had no means of knowin 
the volume of the busine which h 
correspondent had on hi bool nol 


what protection he had taken in thi 


particular transaction Futures were 
bought against part of th ales b 
the market made uch radical change 
that these howed a large lo when 
the actual cotton was bought, owir 
to the difference between spot cot 
ton and the future market + 
farmer who contracted to del r at 
a very much lower price than the 
market at the time of delivery, eith 
had a crop tailure or found it expedi 
ent to sell elsewhere at a h er price 
and there w no apparent wa ta 
make him settle for the lo which 
the southern correspondent suffere 


account of this 
ult the party from 


on non-delivery. AS a 
the brok 


forced to 


whom 
purchase wa 
ettlement 


er made hi 


make a and ve his note 


to his various creditor The princi 
pal in question is now holding a note 
for over fifteen thousand dollars 


which is merely a “scrap of paper;” 


(2489) 215 


not one cent of interest h cver bee 
paid up to date on same. Although 
this may be an isolated « it actu- 
illy occurred at M occu igain 
unle proper pre¢ t taken 
Mutual Protection 
In t ict ‘ I 
buve ( ! ld t 1 
le t sactior ! d ; | 
busine ol ind in ¢ ( 
vance in t market the ( 
vd) ce pro} } 1 
buve who should do yy i { 
market declines 7 re I 
could eithe be Lad Née Yo 
Ex . oO the Wsé ( ( 
tan \ nged to matu t t 
the actual cotton was to be livered 


The latter method has been used quit 


exter vely bv some of he |] tir 
dealers in raw cotton with very gré 
tisfaction to both buver and 
I m inion f1 zz I 
OL the b ell I ! 
) rer. trat etio 
e fut livery o t valid 
I I in tft \ ( ‘ 
t iret ho ld } 
responsil } key vho 
to that proper pre 1 ' vy 
taken to safeguard all te | 
manufacture hould b 
o advance the proper mat wher 
the marke igalnst t aie 
? , , } \ +) 
market his fave | 
0 t if a) ] Tr \ t ( 
for protection of very ( 
amount than generally t i oo 
protect n the ‘ t in t¢ Ol fa 
as My own experience gor the m 
ufscturer has alway paid the full 
amount, but the broker has frequent 
ly been put to considerable expen 
in advancing margins on his own a 


count, as the manufacturer has eithe 


refused to meet these margins or the 
broker, fearing competition, has not 
deemed it expedient to ask for same 
In such instance the manufacturer 
should certainly pay the inter 

charges, but frequently he is not of 
this opinion. It is to the interests of 


both buyer and seller that all tran 
actions calling for the future delivery 
of cotton should be safeguarded in 
every possible way 


In buying cotton for future deliver 


on which the price has not been fixed 
but only the basis given at the time 
contract wa made, the final pric 
may be either at the buveer's or th 
seller’ call Most transaction of 
basis cotton are made with t pri 
left to the buver’s eall. a enerall 
the buver ij more inte ted in pri 
ing | cotton than the seller Many 
deals who are in the habit o pur 
cha I cotton for future del ( t 
i basis price have found \ id 
nt ( to them to buy cot 
ton at the eller optior of n 
the pric with the under I ! that 
th Dp ( hould be fixed } thre f 
ler before the cotton j hipped. ~Th 
method, in a way, safeguard the 
transection, a the elle on 


sponsidle before the 


and after the cotton hipped tl 
buyer i n a position to ife lard 
efer thi 


are not called upon 


h own interest Sellers p 
they 


method, as 
h margin when m 


to fur 
ket is 
prefer it as 


against them, and many 
the 
entirely 


buyer 
handling of the fu- 


tures is under their control. 


Value of Warehouses. 
The 
warehouses at 


iin of 
both 


establishment of the ect 


strategic points, 
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in the South and North, suggested 
some months ago by the Cotton Buy- 
ing Committee of The National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
will be of incalculable value in safe- 
the interests of both buyer 
in such transactions calling 


suarding 
ind seller 
cotton at stated peri- 
months The 
has 


r delivery of 
a numbel 
of these warehouses 
eecome a reality with the 
on of the Union Cotton 
yrganization Corporation 


ds over ot 
ggestion 
incorpora 


Warehouse 


held in 
unchanged, although 
been advanced, ar 


Where sold is 
vith 


rt payment 


cotton 
ownership 


store 


has 


ingements may easily be made with 

warehouse man, advising him oi 
e money advanced by the purchaser, 
at the cotton in store was tor hi 


ecount, and that when shipped it 
to be shipped his 
details may 


is 


for account 


hese seem unimportant, 


it in times past the handling of cot- 
yn accounts has not been on a busi 
ess basis, and it is essential that im 
rovements be made in the financial 
de as well as on the physical pro 


of this great 
future 
protecting 


ection American staple 
contracts in the mar 


purchases of spe 


lying 


t and 


cial grades of cotton available only 
certain seasons and against which 
no sales of finished goods have been 
ide can be included in the same 


class, although in some respects quite 


dissimilar. The manufacturer who 
has sold his product ahead and has 
uught futures instead of actual cot 


n, covering same, takes the chance 
t! such cotton he 
changing when the time comes 
him to sell his futures and 
the actual cotton; this basis 
higher or lower at the 
uurchase than it was when 
Of course, if his 

is always sold in the same way 


ie basis of as 


needs, 
buy 
may 
time 
he sold 
product 
the 
w of aveiages would probably even 

prices, but 


ol 


S roods. 


generally spinners do 
ive the same inquiries repeated 


ir after year, so they cannot de 
nd on the law of averages They 
ist take their chanee, in buving 
ti to cover their contract, thai 


hasis 


the 


sold 


be about 
if they have 


will same or 


ver, and goods at 


close margin their judgment as to 
basis may mean a profit or loss 
Should Limit Speculation 

During the past few years this 


thod of protecting sale connot be 


led good merchandising, as it in 


more or less speculation In 
season just closed the basis on cer 
rades has differed over twenty 
a bale, and one can readily 
ow a contract apparently show 
£00d profit might in the end 
a very large loss. There is no 
tainty in the case of pretectin 
es of special qualities with 
of future ocntracts, as the spin 
can figure accurately the pric 


ch he can take his cotton when 


nquiry comes to him for his 
In my opinion this is th 
bsolutely safe way under pres 
conditions for the spinner to use 
luture market; the element of 


Ss almost negligible 
tion of several the unde 
ible grades formerly deliverable 
contract, a spinner who is in a po- 
on to use ordinary staple can buy 
and accept the delivery 
me, using the cotton so delivered tu 
roduce the goods sold. Of 


With the 


ot 


ntracts of 


course 
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he takes his chance both as to grade 
and staple; cotton unsuitable in grade 


or staple may be delivered, in which 
case he will have to replace in the 
open market with cotton suitable for 
his needs. By paying a certain pre- 
mium to the breker who handles his 
account, a spilner can arrange to 
accept only the grades suitable, and 
the broker through whom the trans 
action is placed arranges to either 
sell the undesirable cotton elsewhere 
or to re-deliver same on the ex- 
change. To spinners who can avail 


such 


the 
extended 


cotton, buying 


deliv 


themselves ot 


of futures to cover 


eries is most satisfactory. The whole 
question of buying cotton for future 
delivery is so closely related to the 
conduct of the exchanges that any 
paper on this subject should devot 


at least a paragraph to the methods 
of the exchange. When futures de 
cline the planter wants the exchange 
investigated; when futures advance 
tke spinner has his grievance, alle 

ing that speculation is putting the 
market up, not the law of supply and 
demand, Opinions vary, and many 
spinners as well as producers of raw 
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cotton think that there should be a 
change in the conduct of business in 
ectton futures There will be spec 
ulation so long as there are ex 
changes, but an exchange deal 

with such necessities of life as cotton 
snould limit speculation as much 

possible. Today speculation and no 
legitimate business largely controls 


the cotton exchange 





I have frequet heard perso 
representing all branches of the cot 
ton world almost demand in ! 
speculative perior that the cotto 
exchange be closed. Every great bu 
ness can be improved and the cotton 
exchange is no exception, and yet 
without the medium of the cotton ex 
change the cotton int t vould 1 
in the same position as a ship wit! 
out a rudder in a storm at sea ] 
exchange, the only protection to t 

wer and the manufacturer, is the 
cleat house of the textile world 
Without such protection the enti! 
cotton interests would be ne on 
huge gamble and the present specu 
lation, when compared to this con 
dition, would be like cemparin a 


e operator 


Improved Methods of Cotton Financing 


B 


| only throug the ringing 
| together of men of wide, prac 
tical experience and broad _ views, 
representing all sides of industry and 
finance, that we can expect a satis 


factory solution of the world’s prob- 


lems. In no other way would it have 
been possibie to deal with the world’s 
cotton problem, rendered more dif- 
ficult of solution by wide variations 
in its details due to differences aris 
ing trom national, economic, indus 
trial or financial conditions Th 

conference has afforded the foreign 


representatives an opportunity for in- 
timate study of the by 
which we handle this important 
American staple, from the planting of 
the seed to the marketing of the man- 
ufactured product 


methods 
most 


It may be interesting te note that 
the American cotton industry has in 
the past safely withstood two.sericus 
crises. The establishment of State 
banks and their practical support of 


the cotton-growing industry, 
undid the 
failure of 


not only 
damage resulting from the 
the United States bank 
but gave an impetus to every phase 
of the cott ndustry During and 
ifter the Civil War the cotton indu 


mn 


try suffered more perhaps than any 
other The Morrill Act of 1861, put 
ting a duty on raw cotton, and the 
subsequent passage of the War Tariff 
Act aided in its rehabilitation 


After a lapse of 6 \ we find 
the cotton industry once more shaken 
by conditions that are the out 
growth of war Today, howeve! 


the problem has become a world prob 


lem, and, fortunately, it ecos 
nized as a world problem, a thi 

ithering sO eloquently testifies 
World conditions that are attributa 
to the war have made the question of 
future financing of cotton, from soil 
to user, one of the most pressing 
problem 2zrow!l out of the past 
five years of strife 

re Pr I ‘\ iona Si t I k 


Exchange Situation Serious 


tr} 


ot ie date 


fixing 
was 
the c 
th 
change rates. 


the 


ference especially 


view of mditions 


veloped w regard to fore 


The present exchange 
which 


gn eX 


Situation 18 one seriously com 


plicates the problem of cotton finan 


ing. Its effect upon our export trade 
in general can be seen in the drop 
of $300,000,000 in value of our ex 
reports from the July level. The pr 


dollars 


considerable item 


mium on today represents a 


to be added to the 


increase in commodity price Some 


assistance in the way of correcting 
this situation may be looked for u 
the form of direct credits o1 loar 
Whatever form it take it is impera 
tive that some sound method ould 
be devised which will enable the na 
tions of Europe to get to wo! n! 
pairing the damage due to the wa 
In rebuilding this country after t 
Civil War, the men ot the Souther 
States provided an inspirin xample 
of the sort of cow nd ente 
which I am confident Europe can and 
will emulate 

In so ur i Oo i neial proble 
i concerned with the finan ) 
cotton l encoul j to note t it 
we are better equipped for the t 
than we wel before the wat I 
creation of the Federal Re Bar 
system 1914 provided u th a 
financial equipment complete anid 
o. fle le that it h t ir 
fullv ever extraordinary demand 
made upon it duri the past fi 
ve Most important among tl 
benefits result from its adoption 

een its value i financing ou 

t crop of cotte ind other raw 

taple Th has been particular! 


true in the case of ectton, both b 
cause of the great ze Of the crop 
! the extent of the market for bot! 
raw nd manufactu d cotton 

It require more mone to finan 
th cotton crop than of the prin 
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cipal crops raised in the Unite 
States rhe important part played 
by ind cultivation in the planting 
and pie n oO cotton 1 In a 1 ( 
measur espo rhe for thi in 
view of the na difficuities a 

ciated with finance cotton the r 
Ce ty ould be ppal t for ¢ 
ployvins e most economik ind 
ficient mea available 

Ordinary Procedure 
Following the beginni of the « 
movemen around Septeniber i, t 

t demand to tu ae u 
on local banks in e inte farmit 
a rict Tl e i! turn 
( t lar nking n tut 
the cities These first call re usu 

llv tor fu oO pay lain ny 
] ple d a ( I { ( 

1 to the oil m h 

ad oO ‘ wl t fa 

‘ mall, t farmer ( 
financed by the local t 

oO t time of plant iT 
crop harvested TI i. 
with too ools and ne led { 

Ip > a um p enti ibou i 
per on the estimated ( 
] ere li ‘ 1 of tenar 
f oO ! tation nder 

ite or corporation control, the « 
poration will generally extend assist 
ines Oo the ndividual farme 

through it wn to ( othe i 
\ e trom the y f 
‘ have fficient n ! to ! 
Shes f { f tt 

{ ut 1 istance The fact 1 
of ourse dependent o the lor 

banl Tor i istance n ¢ I ne t 
farmet As a result, the local ban 
f mav find | ( dit prettv well ex 
tended by the time the crop begir 
to move 

Financing of the facto or co 
broke epresents the next te 

Bankers in the towns where the cot 
ton n ire located a ur fe Dp 

ment fe the cotton sold bv t fac 
tor furnishin ( ! ! ist ticket 
d to the bu e ticket 
the har hold collat ul W he 
iftie cotton ha beon cumulate 
to permit of makin 1 shipment, tl 
loea banker delive t! ticket { 
the ent of the railroad in town ar 

r ( ill Or | 

shipn t to 1 comp! point 
number of sucl pments from poi 
throu out the listrict may 
quired to fill an orde As non 

it can be realized upon un tl 
full quantit ha ! iecumnuilate 

. large amount of fund nece 

lv ed up a 1 result of advances 
n © bv loeal banker 

Aft thie iv} lo tt ( t 
concentration point come the le 

m of mills and ¢ ( ‘ ) 

T demar he n rbout Octobe 

nd continue t uchout t} wints 
ror t time the ec if 
until it ha be ( erted ) 

tured ed 

mont n t ] nnd $ 

ry) t ‘ Ve conditio of ft 

A pl re cotton f cir Dp 
lem not gen ly ciated 

I ented t de ind of oil n 

manutactu of fer ind 
by-product of the eotto indy 

Federal Reserve Act 
\ I ‘ ilready d, tl 1 
e of the Federal Reserve Act w 
of the first importans n supplyin 

a sat ctory medium or the finar 

ing of the movement of e corte 
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crop. The old system of financing on 
a basis of single name commercial 
paper is giving way to the use of ac- 
ceptances and of advances against 
overdrafts. The advantages resulting 
rom the acceptance system have been 
made possible by the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

While many local bankers and cot- 
shippers throughout the South 
have recognized the advantages of us- 
ng acceptances, the use of these in- 
struments has not yet become gen- 
ral There can be little question 
that the size of a single crop of cot- 
yn raised in the South will continue 
to make it necessary that outside 
ipital be avuilable for the task of 
inancing it. The use of acceptances 
epresents an ideal method for fur- 

shing such makes 


assistance, as it 
ivailable new and wide of 
funds. 


ton 


sources 


While many of you gentlemen are, 
ff course, familiar with the method 
f using “acceptances” for the financ- 
of shipments, I be 
pardoned for briefly describing typi- 

il transactions in which they may 
be employed. To begin with a do- 

stic transaction: A Boston cotton 
roker -purchases cotton to the value 
$50,000 from a dealer in Galveston. 


cotton may 


\s the Galveston man wants imme- 

ite payment for the staple, the 
buyer arranges with his bank in Bos- 
on for an acceptance credit for 99 


s, that being the time he will need 


» turn the cotton by resale The 
soston bank then notifies the Gal- 
ton cotton dealer that they will 


iccept” his draft, drawn 
‘ht for $50,000, provided bills of lad 
and other documents are attached 
the draft when presented The 
veston dealer then delivers” the 
transportation company, 
of 


at 96 day 3’ 


] 


ton 
res a vill 


to a 


lading for the ship 


nt, which he attaches, with invoice 
1 other documents, to a draft on 
e Roston bank Taking this draft 


documents to his own bank in 
ton, he discounts it 
for his 
documents are 


the 


and re- 
The 


for 


cotton 
then 
Galveston 
“acceptance.” After “ac- 
draft is returned to the 
bank, or it sold in 
market and amount 
eredit of their The 
retains title t 
n until its customer provides 
ment of draft through the 
the cotton. 


payment 

ind 
rded_ to 
k for 


3oston by 
tance” the 


veston 


] mav be 


the 


account 


open 
ced to 


ton hank the cot 
for 
re 


the 


Example of Process. 


\s an example of an 
nt of cotton financed by the 

the process may be outlined 
A Dallas cotton firm pur 
ises from a local factor 1,000 bales 
cotton at a 


export ship- 
ship- 


as 


llows: 


cost of approximately 
60,000, with the intention of shipping 
m consignment to a dealer in Liv 
ol, England, and with the under 

nding that the cou.ton will 
month its arrival at 

As a precaution against 
from price fiuctuation before the 
of the cotton made, the 
firm “hedges” their purchase 
selling against it. They 


be sold 
In a atter 
rpool. 
sale is 


futures 


en arrange with their local bank 
financing the shipment of cotton 
om Dallas to Galveston and later 


» Liverpool. 


ne 
is 


As the desired financ- 
is to be done by the use of “ac- 


‘ptances,” the Dallas firm arranges 
or an acceptance credit authorizing 
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them to draw upon it at 90 days’ Upon arrival of the cotton at Liver 
sight up to 80 per cent, or about pool the agents of the Dallas firm are 
$128,000 of the value of the cotton, notified. They proceed to make sale 
provided, of course, that the railroad of the cotton to one of their custom- 
bills of lading are attached to the ers When the sale has been con 
draft. After the bank has “accepted” cluded the Dallas bank instructs its 
this draft, it is sold in the open mar- correspondent at Liverpool to delive) 
ket and the proceeds are placed to the cotton to the buyer against pay 
the credit of the Dallas cotton firm, ment of the invoice in English cur- 
which uses the funds to pay the sell- rency, or against an undertaking to 


er of the cotton. In addition to 


the pay the 


invoice within 


10 days. When 


collateral security represented by the the amount of the invoice has been 
railroad bills of lading, the bank se- collected it placed by the Liver 
cures an “acceptance” agreement in pool bank to the credit of the accept 
which the Dallas firm pledges the ing bank under advice The bank 
1,000 bales of cotton as collateral for then converts the amount ol the 
the credit. When shipment is to be credit into dollars at current rates 
made from Galveston to Liverpool and applies the proceeds to the pay 
the bank will arrange for such ship ment of its acceptance 

ment and will receive and hold the Through the use of acceptances a 
ocean bills of lading covering it. In local banker in a Southern cotton dis 
the meanwhile the Dallas firm will trict is enabled to make more com 
provide for marine insurance to cov- plete use of the credit facilities he 
er the cotton while in transit to Eng mav have available It permits him 
land. This policy will be turned over to extend to his customers a full serv 


to the accepting bank. 


Shipment hay ice based on economy cof operation 
ing been made, the bills of lading for meeting their financing need Ir 
potiey and other documents will be doing this the local banker has at 
forwarded by the Dallas bank to its his command the full support which 
correspondent at Liverpool, with in miy be extended to him by h cor 
structions that they receive the cot respondent banks in Boston, New 
ton on its arrival and place it in the York, Chicago, New Orleans ind 


warehouse pending further advice other 





important 





financial centers 


By O. P. Austin* 
* industi which represents ov clotl the $6,0004 ) t 
$20,000,000,000, of invested capita I t wl t 
would seem to be justi! lin the crea t SI » 0,000 tiie 
tion of a statistical system to suppl f the fact t ( t ( 
with promptness, accuracy and uni in t growtl mat ct id dis 
{ nit f terms the i ion ¢ 101 t “ | ) ts 
ired by its oreat nel ad indus Pp a t OTe ( ipp te S20 
trial interest 1d Is { 000,000 100,000,000 
people to w noat es ployment Yet when w t t t 
ind the hundreds of lions to whom - tails { ( 1 
it sup] 1 { f their cl ng nd £ ] maustry W ¢ nl I 
li lite re ot hei | InN 1 ( | it 
Cotton has 1 in easingl rue, by n t ul 
important fact d nomics yj | ‘ ‘ 
1] q ntit, luc t Id h | ck 
d t epte t itis r identit te 
0 vn It n —Py X | 5 100,000 thei \ ' 
pounds in 1800 t 1,500, 000 Isso tated Lheit i ) 
7:500,000,000 1n 1900 $,000,000,000 e, h been ‘ lt 
1913, the latest norma ar, Cottor t its \ ( thi ( 
roduction a % np in the t vhich it t ‘ e eco! 
world, speaking in ver | terms, ic and busine nte t the world 
is out thirty times as much as 1 vidence tl i] lized 
1800, ten times mu s in 1850, and stet ( lucted ee ‘ ( 
nearly twi s much as goo, The eration f tl 
quantity produced in 1800 was only suf eat inte ts ¢ i luction 
ficient to pp n ay ge of about nufacture and dist t al 
three vards of cloth for « habitant id of tl G f th 
f the world, while t p of 1913, the Id, woul t on ( t | 
latest normal year, estimating that 90 ( the i iti ‘ thered 
per cent. of it is turned into cloth at an ld to t} . 
rage f s yards per pound, would _ ti by a ¢ | eugent study « 
S an average of about 36 vards per conditions of plant tion, p 
pita for the greatly incre d popula duction. 1 t ne listributior 
tion of the present time All of these 4 S pt t portan t 
statments re necessarily n very f und ll of the t est te d to 
terms, especially for tl earlie veat ( part the w 1 ¢ vel 
in wh ires of both production and class i it itant 
consumption are admittedly only ap- Crud . ; : oh He 
pr ximat ed. ! j ed n 1 
JUSTIFIES SYSTEMATIC STUDY Aaa tad the subject 
The 6,000,000 persons mpl ved in the in its bran es nad « ped to pre 
production, manufacture and distribu ent the re if studies in con 
tion of the finished product represent cise and uniform _ statistical terms, 
30,000,000 mouths to feed; the land o1 should « er th pre s of tl vorld 
which it grows is worth about $6,000, ( ip at eve tep trom the time that 
000,000; the factories which turn it into e lands are id cut for planting until 
© Statistician of the N nf Bank of the ished product is in the hands of 
New York the consumer; using the telegraphs and 


cables wl 





necessary to gather in 
formation erating with tl gov 
ernmental organizations in t period- 
IC il re. I Is p 1 c T | yn 
ditions, encouraging uniformit of 
State ent Ss measure it I pre luct 
and re s ot vement com 
municating t sult their statistical 
stud to the v ts inte t n th 
m f pe d ] week l il 1 
annua tate ‘ 
STI TED \ ! EW ITTON 
N 
In i mpti t ete € the 
t I ¢ rit veste the tton 
il lh st! ¢ W st s ct 
to b 1 re ] S tl \ t ¢ | 
levotes tS prot t W 
rea d ted t tto1 ) t t 
1) S } =O0.000. 000 ¢ 
of wl e United Stat e was 
37,089,000, India 20,000, | t 1,789 
000, 1 the 1 a ( 
ab WOO,.000 ( S \c { 
most t tative iN nat 
able, pre nt ve \ n tton 
land in the l ted States | 
build l d ft 
pl. f s about $06 
pe ‘ In | t \ ( var 
val tt nd w S te t 
$7 S10 rt ton land 1s 
Ww SOOO pr \ 
t t] O00. ) el 
unt ( Nore . Ce 
I r \ S \ 
tl ( t t poo pe ( 
| \ | ! 
lest t ( it 1 1 in 
the t t st f 
t S | 
ul \ 5 the ) 
t tri \l 
t I t ( 
t] \ t | t t 
ead) ec’ 
1 t t ‘ 1 
‘ ' ' / ' 
1! M 1 I t 
ce ut g r il 
1 ‘ 1] t 1 
| 
| eat 
t t indust 
‘ the cay t 
tt nd t 
the { t ] t 
it thre t< 1¢ 
sf S ed t t ie] 
pit ntl ested in ( 
n tu d fr t tir 
| I l l ti] the 1 to 
t f the « ‘ t 
‘ ld wid { 
; é the nm ti 
| est it 1 Ipp \ 
t Ci n statistici M \. Ker 
‘ t Ne Textilin 
( ( taate Pextil 
Industrie e World esti 
te t ] f the p li thie 
tt ext industries ¢ vorld 
IQ! $5.95 1,000,000 W slight 
le » 2,000,000, 000 1 edite | to 
| ) I tel $1,000,000 
ooo t the | ted stat 
| est e, it will | f 
! IQT3 would seem to { 
n estimate the cott textile output 
rf the world at pre t prices of $15,- 
000,000,000 | la | ever, that the 
length of time of the passage of these 
goods from the factory to the consumer 
is estimated by experts to average but 
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ibout six to eight months would seem 
to indicate that the value of the capital 
‘onstantly invested in carrying this 
$15,000,000,000 worth of cotton goods is 


ibout $8,000,000,000. 





Chere are also certain other mi 
tems of the cotton industry in wh 

nsiderable sums of capital are con- 
stantly invested. It is conservatively) 





that the ested in 
he cotton seed oil and cake industry and 
out by it mus 


$1,000,000,000, Mor 


stimated capital im 


the products 


turne 





side rably exce ed 


han $1,000,000,000 1s probably inv 


n the knitting mills of the world and 
heir products. Still another class of 
stablishments closely connected with 
he ce tton mills of the wo ld ir¢ the 


lyeing, finishing and 


tablishments, of which 


mercerization es 
rld val 1e 


$200,- 


the w 
s variously estimated at from 
100,000 to $600,000,000. 

It 1S the 


world’s capital invested in 


that the 


ne wor 


upon estimate, 


}" 


as 


tton industry exceeds $20,000,000,000, 


at the suggestion is made for the 
reation of a statistical organization 


which shall accumulate the best and lat- 


est information available relating to the 
ndustry in all its branches, from the 
lanting of the seed to the sale of the 


nished product, digesting and dis 
the 
the 


nd annual statements, simplifying 


tributing information so accumu- 


ated in form of weekly, monthly 


and 


standardizing the terms of expression 





that they may adequately serve the 
eader, whether expert in cotton mat- 
ters or merely one of the millions de 


ndent upon cotton for his chief textile 


equire 


ments. 


VERNMENT STATISTICS UNSATISACTORY 
Lack of statistical co-ordination and 
yrmity of statement is illustrated 





of 
i arr 

d especially 
ethods 


of the world state their imports 


a study existing cotton statistics 
of the 


h the various govern- 


by a comparison 


by whi 


exports of cotton and cotton goods. 


n.7 ” 
bales 
nt 


ind even 


made in certain countries rep. 


100 pounds, in others 200, 300, 


/ 


In the matter of cotton goods the 


50 


k of uniformity is equally unsatisfac- 
when we attempt to compare the 
ethods of the various governments. 
Great Britain and the United States 


tot 


te their imports and exports of cot- 
but do 


eoods so 


n cloths in yards and values, 
of the 
ved. On the other hand, practically 


+ 


show weights 


the countries of Continental Europe 
v the weight of their cotton goods 
ported or exported, but do not show 
superficial area either in yards or 


other unit of measurement. 
\meric: most of t 


ported or exported are 


in countries 


in 
superficial measurement, 
and American 


nglish 


e im all E 





es the imports exports are 
ted in yards, but wi 1 gures of 
t 
1 these two distinct systems are 
tly lacking in lividual un 
t since ) inquir en es- 
ed by the Research Committee of 
tional Council of American Cot 
Manufacturers developed the fact 
t the | nited States the exports 
stated in square yards and the im 
t e in linear yards, while in G t 
1 the statements of both 1 ports 
S art in li 1€ \ irds It 1S 
é e impossible to determine with 
the number of square va 
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cotton cloths entering the interna- 


tional or 


lomestic markets 








( of the world 
or eV h weights of the cotton 
goods among the countries 
ot the world. 

To remedy this ck of uniformity 
in the government records of cotton 
goods produced and sold, the govern- 
ments now showing es of super- 
ficial area in their import and export 
figures sl] ild be requested lso pre 


sent 


merchandis 





now showing 








quested to 

government shoul 

the system in which its 5 8 
been kept up to this ti such an 
bandonment the fe ( m«¢ ds 
vould dest the comp of the 
newly cre records wi those ot 
é ler yea t the use of th weight 
nd supert easurement would per- 
mit comparability in the terms tort y 








used and at the same time add th 


side of the picture, and thus give to the 


economic, industrial 


a complete record ot the cotton a ods 


interchanged among the nations of the 


world. 


MORE FREQUENT REPORTS ON INDUSTRIES 


One feature of the cotton industry of 


the world in which the respective gov- 
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ernments could contribute much valu 
bl mation I l] 


able intot with but sm 


if expen 





diture is that of more frequent reports 





t 


sented. 


International Trade in Cotton Yarns 


ry 17 
By Thomas H 


— RE is at present in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and 
will be ready for distribution with 
in a week, a document prepared by 
the Tariff Commission on the cot- 
ton yarn situation, and any member 
of the Conference who wishes to pro- 
cure that report can get it by writing 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
in Washington, along with a number 
of other reports that the commission 
has made. 


It is my duty to indicate very briefly 
the of that 

importance of the 
international in cotton yarns 
is sufliciently the fact 
that before the war, in the year 1913, 
the value was doubtful but the quan- 


here today what substance 


report is. The 
trade 


indicated by 


tity of yarn reached the enormous 
total of seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of pounds That much cotton 
yarn entered into the trade of the 
world and was imported into some 
countries and exported from other 
countries, It is quite well known 
to all of you what the chief exporting 
countries were and what were the 
chief importing countries It may 
possibly be of interest to you, how- 
ever, to know that China was the 


in the 
Nearly 
im- 


principal country of the world 
ol 


that 


cotton yarns 


total 


importacdon 


one-half of great was 


ported by China alone. Some three 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds 
of cotton yarns found their way to 
China Nearly all was used in the 


hand-loom industries of that country 
The greater part of it was compara- 
tively coarse yarn, imported in large 
part from Japan and British India 
In addition to China as an importing 
country there were some twenty-five 


other countries that imported between 


ten millions and one hundred millions 
of pounds of cotton yarns, most of 
* ¢ f I Ss. I r ¢ i 


Pp * 
-? aye 


nearer ten than one hundred 


millions 


them 


no in- 
ade Ve l- 


countries 


des 


These were In 


considerable ree the highly 


oped countries of Europe. Germany 
was a very considerable importer of 
cotton yarns. France imported no 


little; Switzerland and the Scandi 


navian countries imported a certain 
amount of yarns. They did so for 
the very obvious reasons that there 


had been developed in other countries 
specialties. Particularly, in England, 
it had been developed in a high «de 
gre High counts of yarn in Eng 
land had been carried further than 
in any other country and some of the 
finishing 
ton y 
in 
notably 


processes for preparing cot 
had 
of the 
France 


arns been developed 
Europe, 


and Germany, as well 


highly 


some countries ol 


as to a lesser extent in some of the 
other nations in Europe. Therefore, 
these buying nations found that it 
was cheaper and better for them to 


buy some of the varieties of yarn they 


needed than to buy the product raw 
and make it In addition to the 
highly d veloped countries there were 
those of some industrial development 
ind particularly whose development 
wis one-sided to the extent that they 
were weaving countries but only to a 
light extent spinning countri suc} 
as the Balkan States, and some of 
the countri¢ of South America 
There. of course. was China. which 1s 
n exampl with comparatively little 
pinnin Dut a great amount Ol Weay 
in 


Leads 
of 


Great Britain 
Now, 


in Exports. 


of course, the exporting 


countries the United Kingdom led 
Of the 750,000,000 of pounds which 
eptered nto international trade, 


Great Britain exported 210,000,000 in 
round figure Next to Great Britain 
came British India, wita approximate 


British 


Next 
an exportation 


lv 200.0 ounds to 


uo T 
t 


India came Japan with 


of 180,000,000 of pounds. These three 





countries, the United Kingdom, Brit 
ish Ind.a and Japan,—the three of 
them together ccounted for prox 
lmately obUV VOU LOU ot ie total of 
750,000,000 of pounds which entered 
nto international trade. Gentleme 

it S interesting to not tha W ‘ 
those re countries Were so n i 
equal to each othe in ( < f 
tneir exports n the valu t wa 
i wide dillerence 

Great Britain and the United K 
aom S the home ol t ( ine \ 

pinning o le world B Ya \ 
ind Japan, before t W pun ¢ 1 
pal vely little fine yarn, th ut 
yut bei mfined mostly to tl coal 

l count bette! adapted I Ul 
purpo > W ch tl yarn that wen 
nto Chin Wi ae ied to be ised 
There were no other countrie t t 
exported large quantitie of yarn 
There were ix cou ‘ 1 add l 
to three that I ive 1 med, t t 
exported each between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000 of pound r va 

xportation from Germar ind 
from France, and there was some 
little from Italy, but as compared 
to h e three, the great yarn pin 
ning countric the others fad nto 
insignificance exporters; and it i 
Startling to realize the negligible ex 
tent to which the United State el 
ered into international trade in 

in either a in exporter or l 
mporter 

Changes Due to War. 

The war brought great changes in 
the ituation, changes that were not 
so great, so far as the elative m 
portance of exporting and impo 1 


countries is concerned, as might be 
supposed, but change ot reat n 
ficance by reason of the possibility of 
t ican — ; 

possible permanence The morn 

is too warm for me to go to a 
tailed discussion of these in 

intert tion | tt le duri tl e 

I must refer you to the publication 
of the Commission for detailed data 
but I would like to say a 


few word 


about the position 
in the 
trade It isa 


ough the Unit 


country of ours matter of ir 


ional 


ternat 
fact that 


yarn 


14) 
alt 
ail 


is the greatest producer of yarn in 
the world, measured in volume, and 
poundage, she was insignificant as a 
trader in yarns The figure that I 
mentioned just now were large rf 
course, Which sum up the totals of 


before the wal 
fifty 
large 


country during that 


international trade 


and millions of 


pounds of varn is a 


Seven hundred 


mount ut 


} 


gentlemen, in thi 


year we produced three times a 
uch tor vari +} 

moved in international trade. In other 
word our production exceeded two 


billion, 


of 


one hundred and fifty millions 


pounds of cotton yarn That was 


our production Now, how much did 
we export? 
U. S. Exports. 

In the five year before the war, 
our. annual xportation of cotton 
yarns wa approximately three vil 
lions of pounds, a negligible fraction 
of 1% of our production Now, what 
changes in the matter of the export 
tation of yarns were occasioned by 
the war? The changes have been rel 


atively small We have acquired 


practically no new markets. We have 

mply expanded the markets we had 
before, and the volume of our exports 
has risen from three millions, in 1918 
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to fifteen millions of pounds. During 
the fiscal year just closed, our exports 
19,000,000 of pounds. 
Now, 15,000,000 and 19,000,000 are 
irge, when compared to 3,000,000, but 

compared with 750,000,000, the fig- 


es are still neligible. As compared 
ith our production, why, they are 
ractically invisible. 


Such as they were our exports 


went, in the main, to Canada and to 
South America, and to both of these 
egions our exports showed some 
-rowth during the war, largely being 


lue to the difficulty of the shipping 
tuation, the difficulty of getting 


om the United Kingdom and the 
1er sources of supply that had 
rmerly been drawn upon by both 
yuuntries. The quality of the yarn 
‘ported showed practically no dif- 

uce. It was possibly a little finer. 


finished yarn 
finer to the 


We sent a little finer 
Canada and a little 
Argentine and to Uruguay. The bulk 
our exports to Brazil was some- 
what greater than before the war. 
the La Platte country we increased 
uur exports. Chile took a little more 
nearly all of it was under No, 380. 
arse yarns, a little as fine, or as 
h as 80 went to Canada and to 
Argentine. There was but very 
tle, however, about 40 and practi- 
lly the greater proportion ot itt 
low 380. Nearly all of it was in- 
ended for the simplest kinds of fab- 
ducks, hosiery and underwear, 

nd it still forms the great bulk of 
ur exports. We have had no regu- 
trade connections with South 
nerica except in rare instances, 
ist of the yarns moving to South 


\merica being handled through gen- 

il exporting houses, such as W. R. 
Grace & Company and some other 
ouses. They bought some yarn in 


s country and sent it to South 
\merica. Our spinners have not in- 
rested themselves in increasing 
ieir export trade. At anv rate, they 
have not been active as yet in organ- 
zation and seeking this trade. The 
home market is sufficient and it is 
good enough for the present. 
Whether time will indicate to them 
e value of that market and the ad- 
visability of taking steps to secure 
. foothold there, remains to be seen 


U. S. Imports. 
{s to our imports of cotton yarn, 
om a tariff standpoint, that is nat- 
urally an important and interesting 
ibject, from a tariff standpoint more 


han the exportations, of course, but 


we must bear in mind that this is 
warm morning and any discussion 


cotton imports from a tariff 
hardly proper here. I 
ild like to say, however, that we 
iorted war about twice 
much cotton yarn as we exported, 
however, being relatively small 
nsignificant, exporting some 
000 and importing some six or 
millions of pounds. When the 
began in the year 1914, the caler 
ir 1914 and, the last half of it, 


yarn 
tandpoint is 


before the 


} 


n the vear 1915, we showed some 
nution in our imports In 1916 
were practically as great as be- 


he war, and in 1917 they had 
wn to about ten and one-half mil- 
n. That is the peak of our impor- 
ion of cotton yarns, ten and a 
million pounds, that is what we 
nported in 1917. It was greater than 


any other year in the history of 
he trade. Ten and a half million 


pounds would be a great deal of yarn 
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if we had to transport it from one 
point to another point here in New 
Orleans on a morning like this, but 


it is very small as compared to the 
amount that we manufacture, ten and 
one-half millions as compared with 
two thousand, one hundred = and 


millions is negligible. In 
1918 


seventy-five 
1917 the peak reached. In 
it had fallen off once more to about 
six and one-half millions and for the 
fiscal year 1919 our imports of cotton 
yarn were only two and a 
fraction. We have almost ceased to 
import cotton yarn. 


Was 


millions 


Possibility of Extension. 


With a return once more of trans- 
] normal, 
England has 


when 
been 


portation facilities to 
the situation in 


more firmly stabilized, when the 
price that has been necessary fo: 
Great Britain for cotton once more 


for Great Britain to 
put her yarns on the market, at prices 
with other parts 
ble, and I 
should all be very glad, for 
extended to 
shall 


to get from Great 


make it possible 


comparing favorably 
of the world, it is 
think we 

International 


possl 


trade to be 
extent. It is possible we 


once more be able 


some 
jritain in quantities that we got be- 
fore the war of specialties 
Now, these figures are not 
They are probably known already to 
you, but one 


new. 
a large percentage of 
thing the Tariff Commission was es- 
pecially interested in, was to know 
what form the yarn eventually took, 
for what purpose it is manufactured. 
Of course, everybody knows that the 
lace and lace curtain industry buys 
a considerable quantity of yarn 
abroad, but not all of it was for lace- 
making. We were interested in find- 
ing what disposition was made of 
these imported yarns. We found 
there were 21 industries using a cer- 
tain amount of cotton brought from 
abroad. These may be summarized in 
a few groups; the lace and lace cur- 
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tain industry was a large consumer. 
Then we have bought abroad mixed 
fabrics, mixed silks, and mixed woolen 


eoods fabrics. This accounts for about 


éene-fourth Then we find the knitting 
yarns for about ope-fourth, and a 
very remarkable change has occurred 
in another direction in t importa 
tion of knitti yarns Befor he 
war we imported onsiderabl for 
hosiery and undervy kn 


They have almost disappeared, but a 
new variety of Knitting yarn has ap 
peared and that i 
{ 


on or what is known as chamoisette 


loves. It a new industry in the 
United States The chamoisette il 
dustry wa practically monopoly 
in Germany before the war There 
is now considerable activity in that 
line in the United States 
However, we art still under the 
necessity of importjng, as Germany 
] l CoM} le a » lo« } 
pa ol ‘ \ from 
Great Britain Sl mal yarn 
best adapted to tl manufacture ot 
cotton g@lov 
Me r¢ I n which once | ed in 
lmportan part the mpo i m of 
now plays no p all We 
nereerize in t ce y as ¢ ipl 
ind as effectively a { done in any 
th rart of t world 
As to the other varns of which I 
have spoken requiring peculiar pro- 


coloring, by 

required 
insignificant 
to produce them h 


cessing or polishing o1 
reason of the 
there is 
attempt 


processs 
relatively an i 
now ere 
The paper which I referred to in the 
beginning, of the Tariff Commission, 
as I said, is now in the hands of the 
printers in Washington and will be 
ready for distribution within a very 
few days. It covers this subject fully 
and to those of you who are inter- 
ested, I suggest that you write for it 
I thank you for this opportunity to 


call your attention to that report 


Machinery Requirements of Immediate 
Future 


By E 
IVILIZATION, 


the manufacture of cotton 
go hand in hand, and a study ot 
the immediate requirements of the 


world in machinery to produce cotton 
1 
i 


prosperity and 


goods 


comes down very y toa 
study of the fundamental conditions 
underlying the cotton industry today. 
Such a study must necessarily view 
the industry as a whole and take into 
world 


state of 


goods propel 


statistics as 
civilization, 
past statistics, and 


consideration the 
to population, 
hown by 


needs as 


conditions which have 
the war. A such 
a large subject is, of course, beyond 
paper, but before 
coming to detailed figures it is proper 
to call your attention te the 


condition of the cotton industry. 


arisen rom 


proper analysis of 


the scope of this 


basic 


According to a statement attributed 
to the United Department of 
Agriculture, it is estimated that of the 
1,500,000,000 of the world’s population 
one-half is still only partially clothed, 
while about 250,000,000 wear practi- 
cally no clothes at all, but of the 
clothing actually worn nine 
the raw material is and the 
popularity of cotton goods is 
stantly increasing. 


States 


tenths of 
cotton, 


con- 


* Whitin Machine Works 


Kent Swift 


' 


As civilization and prosperity in- 
erease cotton manufacturing is stimu 
lated. <A very illustration of 
this is in the figures of the per capita 
consumption of cotton in the United 
1870 was only 12 
and in 1917, 35 pounds. The 
purchasing power of the American 
people is well illustrated by the fact 
that the per capita consumption in 
England and France in 1917 was only 
1054 pounds. In part, this difference 
may be ascribed to the more wasteful 


rood 


States. In this 


pounds, 


methods in this country 

itton industry and 
its future requirements we are 
itely with 


But viewing the ec 


brought face to face immedi: 


the fact that nearly two-thirds of 
the world’s population is as yet in its 
nfancy in the extensive use of cot 


ilthough the use of cotton 


backward countries is on 


ton goods 


y +} 


1 the mor 


the constant increase Statistics on 
and manufacture 
indefinitely on 
China and Japan 
alone in the last six years have about 
doubled 


production 
uld be added 


general subject 


cotton 


( this 
their capacity 
History of Cotton Industry. 


this 
requirements 
I think we 


To come to the 
article—the 
of the 


subject of 
machinery 
immediate future 
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must first go very thoroughly into 
what has been the history of the cot- 


ton industry, and view this history, 


not in the light of its more prospe! 


ous years, but over periods of decades 


The world’s increase in_= spindles 


rom approximately £5,000 000 in 
1860 to approximately 150,000,000 in 
1919, is as follows: 1860-1870, 13,112, 
OOo: LSSO0-TS90, 15,920,001 LSSO-1S90, 
13.975,000: 1890-1900, 15.500,000; 1900- 





1910, 80,300,000; 1910-1919, 16,500,000 
The average increase ti th 
decade has been 17,550,000; for 
I t thre decades, nearly 21,000,000 
per decade. In other words if our in 
crea I ) Ll¢ l to é cha ed 
on a constant line, we should expect 
to increase our manufacturing facil 
ties in the next ten years by approx 
mately 21,000,000 spindles 

What is ot nportanc n t) con 
nection is not only tl number of 
pind) it into o ind 
| i wi 1 Spink eXpl 

ot I nanulac 
ol uni ut also tl bility 

t the world mae n ’ t Pp 
duce vhat will ( q ed rl 
ilso brings nto co leration a num 
ber of ue of wh Ve li l 
known a 1 abe \ ( \ litt i 
been publ ed I should prefe to 
treat ft) supiect§ by n 1} \ of 
what ha happened n the past 
rat r than \ in es nate of W ul 
can be done in the future 

Accordingly, let us take the period 
of 1900 to 1910, the most flour hing 
period of cotton manufacturing which 


we hav had in the world’s 
In that period 


extent of 


history 
new 


30,300,000 


spindles to the 
were added to 
the world’s supply. In 1900 the world 


was credited with 104,000,000 spindles 


Depreciation Figure. 


Any estimate as to what the de 
preciation ol existing spindles 
amounted to in this period is more 
or less of a guess. Cotton-mill ma- 
chinery depreciates not so much 


through actual wear and tear as from 


the progress of invention and im- 


provement in the machines’ them- 
selves Many of us, no doubt, have 
seen machines fifty years old still 


running satisfactorily, 
their functions in the 
few of us would 
machines were 


performing 
mill, but very 
grant that these 
practical to run in 


competition with their more modern 
prototypes. 

I have, therefore, take a very cau 
tious depreciation figure of 2! per 


cent. to get my depreciation figure 
on the world’s machinery. This figure 
is quite open to criticism, but I submit 


it simply as a 
mate 
Allowing 


104,000,000 


very conservative esti- 


this 21% per cent. on the 
pindles operating in 190 


we have the depreciation for the 


decade 1900 to 1910, amounting to 
26,000,000 spindles Thi idded_ te 
the new spindles put in during this 
period makes a grand total of 56,300,- 
000 spindle giving the combined 


output of all machine shops operating 
on cotton-mill m 
tured of spindles per year 
This figure I would con 
estimate . 

Now back to 


facing in the immediate 


chinery 


manufac 
5.600.000 


sider a fair 
coming what we are 
future, we 
1920, according to the 
151,000,000 spindles My 
would that 
should be nearer 1 During 
the war period, which was a time of 
and tremendous demand for 


enter the vear 
table, 
own 


with 


figures indicate this 


55,000,000. 


stress 
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oduction, when every machine ca- 
ble of running was put into opera- 
mn, there was very litile replace.nent 


repair, 


It has been a very common 


ry to hear of machines which have 
n 
rs resold for more than what was 
ir original price. 


Undoubtedly, a 


n 


ru 


nning 


for fif 


ver 


teen or 


y large 


pe 


twenty 


reen- 


of loss should be taken from ex- 
machines to make a proper de- 


o 


ous 


ciation, 
iservative 


Ho 


wever, 


argument, 


Sa 


us 


the 
let 


for 


ke of 
take 


per cent. on the 150,000,000 spin- 
s as being the depreciation which 
shall have 


years. 
5.750.000 sp:ndles, or 
00,000 spindles. 


This 


to 


If 


meet 
2'% per cent. amounts 
for ten years, 


in the 


the norm: 


next 


il in 


ase is to be based on the last thirty 
new spindleage to be put in to 
care of the normal growth of the 


] 
ric 


a 
we have shown the production of 


l 


would 
ndles, 
1.000 spindles to be taken care of, 


yearly 


and wW 


amoun 


ye have 


production 


to 21,0 
total 


t 
a: 


of 


of 


10,000 


05,7 


5,850,000. 


chinery for the years 1900 to 1910 
raged 5,600,000 spindles, it would 
m that on this basis the manu- 


turing ability of the machine shops 
ild balance the need. 


r 


W ch 


abnormal 


cont 


lition, 


how 


ever, 


we are facing today, and the 
which merits our most serious at- 


tention 


ited 


1Y 


Ss 


has 


tive 


is 
by 
throughout 
world 
facilities to supply 


the 


the 


one W 


the 


hich has 
world. 


needed its 


food 


been 


the movement for shorter 
At 


no 
pro- 
and 


thing for the starving and the ill- 


j 


more 


thar 


1 at 


the 


present 


time, 


yet we are brought face to face 
the problem that today facilities 


l 


u 


quate 


Material 


nder n 


ormal 


conditions 


were 


are now entirely inadequate. 


Increase Unlikely 


here a product rests on the speed 
length of run of the machine the 


juction is im direct proportion, in 
ge part, to the number of hours 

continuous operation. In no 
istry is this more true than in 
cotton mill. The machinery has 
brought to a high degree of 
1anieal perfection. The theory 


nufacturing, covering speeds and 
tions, is well known and fixed 
main, we cannot expect to in- 
se present speeds and producticns 
rially, and today our factories, b) 


on ( 


10 


time 


Li€ 


De 


almost 
hours have 
5» to 


South 


ase 


r 
lu 


0 
} 


} 


1g 
r 
ret 

e 


iny 
o} 


i 


I 
ful 


of 
per 
which 
In oth 
on 

educed 
ction 


ce 


all 


short 


of 


48 
they 


hou 


nt. to 


are rec 


per 


rs 


15 


cent. 


luced 
in 


it is possible to run 


er Wo! 


comparative 


props 


the 
bee 

hour 

have 


fi 
Ww 
f 


to 
still 
the 
luced 


Continent, 


have 
1edule 
ve 
ndia 
1 time, 


», and 
irther 
orking 
rom 


all 
To 


a 
b 


but a 


Italy, 


the 
figur 
yrtionately 


‘ds, 


hours 


New 
reduced 
In 
» been 
the 
reductions 
schedules 
ys, to 48 
France 
th 
a 


on 
Ss. 


ret 


dopted 
e sure, 
still 
a whole 


Ss 


Eng 


parts 


world’s 


is 
with 


es 


land 
from 
of 


luced 


trend is 


In 
lave 


hours. 


» and 
48 
small 


e 


of the world’s spindles in 
and China are 


run- 
it 


is 


reduce the world’s spindleage 
by approximately 12% per cent. 


PA 


e'ghths, which on the basis 
000,000 spindles is 18,875,000 
I cannot see how this re- 


of hours can be taken in any 
way than equivalent to an abso- 
ind 
m 


direct 
leaving 


loss 


aside 


in 
what has 


spindleage 


been 
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apparent in a great many places—that 
shorter hours have also worked for a 
loss in efficiency and that a further 
perecntage might be added to the 
loss in spindles through the ineffici- 


ency of labor throughout the world. 
This undoubtedly, however, will in 


time correct itself, and no account is 
taken of same. 

Adding the 18,875,000 to 
the figures we have considered previ- 
ously, namely, the normal increase of 
21,000,000 spindles and the loss to be 
made up for depreciation at 24 per 
cent. per year, or 37,500,000 spindles, 


spindles 


we have a total number of 77,375,000 
to be put into operation in the next 
decade, if we are to progress in the 
same normal way as we did prior to 
the war. This would call for new 
spindleage to be put into operation 
each year of something over 7,500,000 
spindles, which would mean approxi- 


mately 34 per cent. greater production 

by the machine shops than they were 

able make between 1900 to 1910. 
Shortage Threatened. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to interest cotton manufacturers to go 
into the machinery business, but it 
will be apparent from a casual exami- 
nation of these figures that for 
the next decade at least the world is 
going to be short of spinning capacity 
and that based on pre-war conditions 
it is going to be quite a difficult thing 
for us to catch up with the demand. 

The line of argument which has 
been presented so far has been based 
on the normal progress of cotton man- 
ufacturing, but the of this ar- 
ticle would probably not be complete 
some mention were made 
the innumerable new uses which are 
being found yearly for cotton prod 
ucts, all of which absorb spindles. 

Prior to 1900 there was no automo- 
bile industry. Today, at least 2,000,- 
000 spindles in the United States 
alone are working exclusively on auto- 
fabrics. In 1916, 18,465,000 
tires were manufactured in the 
United States; in 1917, 25,840,000. In 
1918, production was limited by agree- 


to 


basic 


scope 


unless of 


mobile 


ment with the War Industries Board. 
In 1919, the estimated production is 
10,000,000 tires. At the present time, 
it is calculated that 150,000 tires are 
being consumed per day, and plans 
are now being made to increase this 
production 50 per cent, im terms of 
spindles means in the next year or 


half, 1,000,000 more spin- 
into the auto 
United States. 
been 
in place 


year and a 
dles which will be put 
industry in the 


for cotton 


mobile 

New 
found in the 
of silk, artificial 
for wires, wall 
tute for paper, etc 

The abnormal 


uses have 


mercerized yarns 
leather, insulation 
coverings substi 


as 


a 


situations created by 


the war might also be touched upon 
The table shows very clearly the loss 
in machinery which the world has 
suffered during the war period 
From the 30,000,000 spindles added in 
the ten years from 1900 to 1910, we 
dropped nearly 50 per cent to 17,000, 
Ou0, 

In Continental Europe the esti- 
mated loss in spindles from actual 
destruction will vary from 1,000,000 


to 1,500,000 spindles, and approxi 
mately 40,000,000 spindles existing 
there have been practically out of 
commercial production during this eu- 
tire period. In Russia alone, with its 
9,000,000 spindles, there is undoubt- 
edly considerable replacement to be 
made some time. 

You have seen the picture as the 
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pencil in the hands of the statistician 
would draw it, perhaps, some of you 
might say, with the aid of one inter- 


ested in the sale of machinery. It 
is not, however, my desire to 
write a brief either for the cot- 
ton trade or for its handmaid ,.the 
machinery industry. The two are 
most intimately connected, If the 
world is short of spindles and the 


demand for cotton goods is practic ally 


inexhaustible, prosperity, activitiy and 
work await you. 

The brief which I might make for 
the machine builders of the world is 


that we hope in time to so increase 
our tacilities as to meet the require 
ments of the textile industry, but we, 
as well, have had our plants reduced 
in output through shorter hours, and 
the conditions of manufacturing today 


A World 


Cotton 


(2499 ) 225 


are none 
prophesy 
five 


safe to 


four 


is 
next 
for the next 
will be taxed if 
this astonishing 
capacity. 

the normal 
to date may 
immediate future, 
they at 
world 


too easy. It 
that for the 
or perhaps 
facilities 
we are to make up 
deficit in productive 

etatistics ¢ 
of the 
hold true for 
and conditions 
present 


or 
years, 


de eade, our 


overing pro- 
world 
the 


as 


gress 


not 
exist the 


time may change. The 
is poorer today; its purchasing power, 
notwithstanding h 
great as it 


and perhaps the 


igh wages, is not as 
in the pre 
paper yar 


was war years 


n and paper 
cloths so ingeniously contrived by the 
Central 


Powers the 


during War pe 
riod may help out the situation, but 
fundamentally t cotton industry to 


Ss 


day face 
great 


inevitably, 
activity 


in my 


prosperity 
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rospects. An international bureau of 
tatistics is a vital need in these after- 
var times, and will remain an agency of 
reat permanent valu. 
ssential in an 


It is even more 
industry so complex, 
chnical and rapidly changing than is 
e corresponding attempt in foodstuffs. 
nd here again the nuclei already exist 
not the least right here in New Or- 
leans, 

Here, in brief, is the subject matter, 
tself capable of much elaboration and 
ubdivision. All that is needed is the 
will, the spirit. And behind that is the 


rge of these stirring and significant 


times, 


A COTTON LEAGUE 
If I may again take as an analogy 
e aspiration for a League of Nations— 
vhatever its final precise form—I might 
Iso instance the report by our Ambassa- 
yr at Paris that the French Parliament 
vill this autumn discuss a resolve for 
financial society of nations to study 
nd aid the financial operations of all 
itions. We here can definitely form 
ir own League—not merely of the var- 
us nations but, within and among 
em, of all types of enterprise em- 
raced by that all inclusive 
otton. 
There will be plenty to do for that 
orld cotton council. I shall attempt 
nly the briefest survey or catalogue of 
me of the subjects, largely universal 
nature, that might well engage its 
ntinuing attention. And _ herein I 
eak from the vantage point of bank- 
g as well as of cotton. 


word— 


here is the vital need of improving 
tton agriculture, the world around 
correlating progress in production, 
both quantity and quality. This is 
rticularly the case in the latter—in 
ising the grade, in lengthening the 
ple. Train the world's cotton grow- 
s to the maximum care in seed selec- 
n and in cultivation. For us _ in 
nerica it is little short of an economic 
me to under % inch 
taple—no higher in spinning value than 


products of India and China 


raise cotton 


Improvements here mean benefit to 
th producer and consumer. <A good 
taple is the foundation for the con- 
nt and notable progress in convert- 


which in new finishing processes and 
unazing varieties of cloth has scored 
ch great advance in recent years 
inners in all lands want good cotton 
d are willing to pay its fair price. 
e of more cents a pound for it means 
ttle if the finishing fabric will net a 
llar a pound instead of one-half or 
e-quarter that 
rior staple. 
(hen there is the 


amount from an in 


matter of grades 
standards, in which our own gov 
nmental agencies have done excellent 
rk. The cotton trade itself can in 
buying in the primary markets 
ieve a conspicuous reform if it will 
ly establish the practice, not of mak- 
an average price regardless of staple, 
t of paying locally 
merit. 


for each bale on 
Nothing else will so quickly 
nulate good farming as such a prem- 
on quality or discount on inferiori 
More, as well as better, cotton is 
w at least from the mill viewpoint— 
world’s greatest prospective need. 
matter what the current carryover or 
nstmption may be, manufacture is 
re to expand, both as a normal de 
lopment and because of a_ world 
earth of garments. It has recently ex- 
wnded considerably in Japan, China, 
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India and Brazil; textile capacity on the 
Continent will be restored rapidly, and 
English and American mills are 
to continue their progress. 


sure 
The world’s 
population will keep on growing, its unit 
consumption increasing, 
NEED OF LARGER CROPS 
The world asks 
South says less. 


more cotton; the 
Thus there develops a 
double conflict of apparent interest, be- 
tween the growers and the users of cot- 
ton, and among the many cotton-grow- 
ing areas of the world. Here is where 
a world federation can be of universal 
service. Without attempting to umpire 
or arbitrate requested, it can 
serve as a forum for all these interests. 
They can better understand one another, 
they can learn from one another. At 
the least, such a federation can perform 
an inestimable service by keeping them 


unless 


all informed in an accurate, comprehen- 
sive way on the progress and the prob- 
lems of all, in raw materials, machinery 
and fabrics, on acreage, crops, consump- 
tion, stocks, construction, processes, 
costs and prices, markets, and a hun 
dred other details 
ditions 


In the shifting con- 
world war, the 
all this needs no elaboration 


after value of 
PROBLEM OF 

Cotton and _ its 
moved, as an important 
world’s transport trade. 


EXPORTS 

must be 
factor in the 
Here again we 
have a war heritage of new 


products 


conditions 


America’s cotton exports, for example, 
fell from a pre-war average of 8,840,000 
bales to 4,530,000 in the 1918 fiscal year, 
and 


to June 30 last. 


recovered to 5,295,000 in the year 
But the value per bal 
1914 to $163 in 


American exports of cotton goods 


has risen from $66 in 
1919 
have risen from an annual average of 
$46,000,000 in the five years before the 

$ Although 


war to $232,000,000 in I9QIQ 
the yardage has increased only 37 pet 


D4 
cent between 1914 and 1919, the value 
increased 355 per cent. 

What will the world buy from 


America in cotton, and what can we sell 


in it cotton goods, under the new after 
war conditions? All other countries face 


alike 


S 


A world federation can help solve 


these new selling or buying prob- 
lems. 
them. 

All these products must be paid for. 
Here, as one interested in banking as 
well as in cotton, I need only mention 
the vast problem of adjusting interna- 
tional credits. 

Then there is the matter of keeping 
track of individual 
all countries, 


credit standings in 
the aim from an Ameri- 
can viewpoint of a corporation recently 
projected in New York fed- 


eration can be an effective general set 


Herein a 


vant and safeguard. 

Then there is the matter of transpor 
tation—railways and land 
freights, insurance, 
old and new routes and schedules to old 
markets, 


ships, and 


ocean charters and 


and new tonnage and cargo 


conditions, port developments, and many 


ctors affecting carriage the 


other fa 


world over. World tonnage is some 


/ 


per cent less than five years ago, and 
should be twice that percentage above 
1914. How fast will new tonnage come? 


Will ocean rates drop materially in 1920, 
as some affirm and others doubt? 
PROBLEM OF WAREHOUSING 

There is the important issue of ade- 
Better 
warehousing is especially the need here 
in America. A 
needed to regulate properly the flow of 
cotton, making the warehouse receipts 


quate storage, and its financing. 


coordinated system is 
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much stronger collateral. European 
cooperation in banking and insurance in 
this connection will be expedient. A 
world federation can do much to im- 
prove this international handling of cot 
ton, 

(here is the matter of export com- 
binations, first highly developed by the 
German kartels, now more fairly legiti- 
mized in this country by the Webb- 
Pomerene act. Possibly there may be 
created bounties and subsidies here o1 
there, to be noted and watched 


THE DYESTUFF 


field of manufacturing—too 
vast and complicated to dwell upon here 

there stands forth the vital 
tional issue of dyestuffs. In America, 
England, France and Italy alone, yearly 
production to the value of $5,000,000,000 
is dependent on aniline dyes. Hence all 
eyes are on Germany and on the pro- 


QUESTION 


In the 


interna- 


gress of Allied nations in emancipation 
from German dye control The Peace 
Treaty gives the Allies an option on 50 
per cent. of all dye stocks in Germany 
cent, of all her 
output,—or 25 per 


and on 25 per future 
cent. of the pre 
war rate if that is not equaled, togethet 
with power to fix prices. Yet there lin- 
fear of German prowess and 
propaganda, 


progress 1n 


gers the 
despite the dye-making 
Allied countries 

That progress has 


though 


notable, al- 
Our 


except in 


been 


many obstacles remain 
dye makers claim adequacy 
a few high concentrates and a few types 
Lord Moulton and Dt 


directors of the 


such as mode 


Levinstein as Britis! 


1 


protective merger—the British Dyestuffs 


Corporation, in which the Government 


has  £1,700,000 invested—ar« 


equally 
arranged 
part of the 


German vat dyes for six months from 


sanguine. Our Government ha 


for bringing over needed 


Oct 1. We have had much agitation a 
to the merits of the two-year licensing 
system on German dyes which in the 
Longworth bill is linked with increased 
tariff protection. 


After the 


changes in 


war—in fact 
international tariffs are cet 
tain. We are 


of embargoes 


just coming out of an era 


and restrictions, not yet 


wholly lifted in Europe The United 
States and Canada may readjust their 
tariff schedules. England has decided 
on a measure of Colonial preference \ 


step toward protection is taken in the 
Lloyd George program against “dump- 
ing” 


and in the safeguarding of “key” 


industries. France this 


began the study of 


past summet 
tariff re- 
negotiating 
Other 


likewise 


general 
particularly as to 


Vision, 


new commercial agreements. 
European countries are doing 
Here is a fertile field for survey by a 
world cotton Also it might 


keep a weather eye on taxation 


federation 
NEED OF RESEARCH 

Our industry needs all the continued 
England 
Association tor 


help that science can give. In 


this vear the Research 


the Cotton Trade 
the idea of an Institute located in Man- 
chester and experimental stations in thi 
fields of the Em 


Lloyd George program men 


was established, with 


factories and cotton 
pire. The 
tioned above contemplates national ef- 
fort towards standardization and tech 
nical instruction. A conference to pro 

scientific research 
held in August in Brussels. We 
have in the United States a 
ginning in our textile schools, agricul- 
tural department, etc. Let us link all 


mote international 
was 


good be- 
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these efforts in a world 
shall enlist 


federation that 
for common benefit all that 


chemistry, physics, 


agronomy or any 
other science may teach. 

Let us likewise attain better commer- 
cial intelligence by aiding in the im- 
provement of consular services, depart- 
ments of commerce, trade commissions, 
intercountry chambers of commerce and 
clubs, and attention to 
positions and 


important ex 
fairs that have possible 
relation to our industry. 


Chere are many matters of quasi-legal 
interest that concern us internationally— 
patent laws, trademarks, bills of lading, 
port dues, demurrages, damage regula- 
tions, labor and factory legislation, ete., 
to be codified and reported. 

Chere is the item of the physical ex 
pansion of our world plant,—not only 
in acres, but in brick 
ery; 


steel and machin 
similarly, the character, the new 
Like- 
power, coal, oil 
\lso the big item of the 
collective bookkeeping ot our 


needs and ideas in construction 
wise the 
and water 


progress m 


industry 
some comparative light on its general 


costs, overhead, wages, credits 


On all these things, with- 
out real conflict of competitive self-in 


prices, 
profits, ete 


terest, a world federation can prove it 
self an invaluable servant 


What we need then, as never before 


in the history of our industry—an in 
dustry producing a staple worth over 
$2,500,000,000, and a_ finished produce 
worth nearly $10,000,000,000—is world 
counsel, world action. Many years ago, 


when the Brit- 


International 


need was far less k en, 
ish initiative through the 
Federation of Cotton Spinners and the 


Manufacturers Asse 


ciation linked up 
Inany countries, except Ameri loday 
\merica 1s your hostess \merica has 
now anew world outlook which she did 
not have prior to those fateful days in 
1917 when she mustered her youth and 
her treasure to share in the world war 
for freedom 
She know ; and feels th t the task 


t cooperation are not ended—that many 
‘f them are but beginning and are sure 
to be lLhey can be. better 


performed in generous concert than in 


continuing 
jealous rivalry. A world of 1% billions 
clime, must be clothed as well 


is fed. We, 


or manufactures, that buys and sells, the 


In every 


in every country that rais¢ 


precious white staple, should in proper 


measure be collaborato1 as 


well as 
competitors 


to the great 


Otherwise we are untrue 


lessons of the very war 


that has made for us so many 


unprecc 
dented problems 


concluding recommenda- 


Hence, m 
tion—that having here 


line and deté 


wrought the out- 


rmined the subject matter 


f such a world 


federation, and a 


method for it 


organization and recruit 


ing, its first executive should be named 
from that country where the succeed- 
ing annual or biennial session of such 
a federation shall be held presumably 
in the other great cotton continent of 
Europe. Now and here we promise you 
earnest and zealous delegates from our 


American industry—from the southern 
most cotton field of Dixie to the north- 
mill of Maine 


Tennyson prophesied both the brother- 


ernmost 


hood of man and the federation of the 
world. We, in this era, can do now our 


chosen part—in cotton! 
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The Value of Statistics to Business 


By Sam L. Rogers 


PPEARING as the representative 
£ and spokesman of the principal 
tatistical office of the United States, I 

int to the value of statistics, 

the reason that I believe that statis 
s—and especially statistics in regard 
commerce and industry 

n fully appreciated by 


stress 


have never 
the 
rally, although unquestionably they 
‘ing appreciated to a greater degree 
lay than ever before, It has been 
d, for that matter, it still is—too com- 
n to brush statistics aside as the 
duct of the theorist, or to neglect 
use, in the belief that they are un- 
liable or have no practical utility, and 
proceed uninformed with the enter- 
e in hand, trusting to 
nce, energy and ability, for success 
| the development of the business. 


public 


} 





self-confi- 


[he sagacious business man of today, 
king use of applied science, research, 
| statistics, demonstrates his super- 
ity over both the uninformed adven- 
er and the precedent-following plod 
so that at present even the average 
siness man is no longer content with 
rmation merely as to freight rates 

labor supply, but wants to know 
materials, the 
1 for his product, the location of 
markets, and the 
getting into such markets on an equal 
which 
lves the collection of statistics. 


source of raw de- 


antageous means 
information in 
Thus 
finds it necessary to seek the assist 
e of 
sts and other scientific investigators, 


sis, most of 


statisticians as well as econo- 
as a result, scientific research and 
tistical investigation have been grow- 
in the the 


1c 


estimation of business 
One of the instances of good coming 
this 
strous war just closed has shown 


t of evil is the extent to which 
value—nay, the downright necessity 
| statistical information 
rts of and the 


r and more comprehensive data 


along all 


ior 





lines, need vet 


we now have 


| STATISTICS DURING WAR 


- First of: all the government had _ to 
ertain, almost in a day, what man- 
it could command 

w many able-bodied men of mili 
age there were within its borders. 
fortunate provision that the Gov- 
nt had made in the establishment 
Census Office enabled it to answer 
from the 
\f its population by ages, 


for an army, 


n question statistical 





x The estimate that some 24,- 


© of men of were 


military age 


its borders, of whom approxi- 
the 


shown by 


10,000,000 within 


a | 


and 30, 


were 


inclusive, 


ages 
Was 


bsequent registration to be within 


3 ent. of the truth. With a littl 
2 it appeared that without unduly 
g the man-power of our indu 


than 
finest and 


could be 


4,000,000 
best th 


1" 
. > + 
( illed t 


> 1 
physically 


1 the cause of the nation and 
4 with which it was associated 
st tremendous st in his 





] 


er demands for statistics soon f 


Director United 
shington, D. C 


States Census Bureau 





lowed. As a result of the wise fore 
sight which I have afready commended, 
the Government had in its. statistical 


bureaus data as to the cotton and wool 


en fabrics available in the storehouses 


of manufacturers whereby these armies 
could be clothed; also as to the food 
products whereby they could be fed, in 
the 
ré¢ frigerat*ng 


cluding supplies in packing 
plants, 
and warehouses, as well as the number 
of livestock and the acreage of growing 


crops. 


our 


houses, elevators, 


Then there was the all-import 
ant question as to munitions with which 
to carry on the fight. The same source 
of information—Government records in 
the the Census—gave the 
location of the country’s manufacturing 


Bureau of 


plants, their magnitude, equipment, and 
capacity. 

It is not always easy to obtain such 
statistics, the affected 
times protesting that the Government 


industries some- 
wants to know too much about their in- 
dividual business. 

I have given but a few illustrations. 
Many others might be cited, all empha 
sizing the vital importance of statistics 
when it became necessary to organize 
the machinery, economic resources, and 
man-power of the nation on a war basis 
In that crisis it 
needed all the statistics we 
more. In fact, it 
notwithstanding the 
statistics, the 
statistical 


found that we 
had, and 
said that, 
the 
und us in a 


was 
has been 
value of avail 
able war fi 


state of unpreparedness, as 


a result of which we were obliged to 
create new Statistical agencies and to 
widen the scope of the statistical field 


and | 


vhatever 


covered; gentlemen, 
that 
there 


maintaining a 


presume, 
difference of 
the 


army 


opinion 


may be as to desirability of 


large or adopting 


universal military service as a prepara 


that 
Govern- 


tion for war, we shall all agree 


when it comes to statistics the 
ment ought to have at its command all 
the data for the 
and effective utilization of the national 


requisite immediate 


resources in any Crisis or emergency 


that may arise 


STATISTICS DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


But leaving out of consideration the 


cccasion for another great war, which 
we should be glad to believe will never 


. 4 
I 


again, let us const 


er the need O 
reconseruc- 
New 


problems confront 


rise 
statistics in the period of 
which we are entering. 


and 


tion upon 


conditions new 
us involving a reorganization of our na 
tional readjustment of 
national relationships affecting 
We 


tion of a great 


life and a inter 


Govern- 


ment, trade, and industry. know 


that the rehabilit part 





f the civilized industrial world is de 
lent upon the raw materials, manu 
ures, and financial aid of the mor 

fortunate nations which have escaped 


the devastation of war; and if the com 

1 weal is to be attained in greatest 
possibie measure if the bene il inter 
course and future progress of human 
ity are to be assured, international rela- 
tionships mu st be founded upon the 
solid basis ot mutual ¢ lence nd 


be made cannot be fi 


but there 
ason to believe that they will 


Prob 


yreseen; 
is every rr 


be profound and_ far-reaching 
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ib iere will be a closer and more 
efhcient organization of our national 
resources, with a greater degree of gov 


regulation and control than 


we have This pre- 


ever known before. f 


and will 


exact knowledge of 


supposes necessitate an inti 


mate and social and 





economic conditions, such as can be 
obtained only through the instrumental 
ity of statistics. In order that just 
relations and may prevail 


fair dealing 





among the nations, we must know the 
facts regarding the population, trade, 
nanutfactures, agriculture, and natural 


resources United States 
but of countries as 
must be able to 


not only of the 
foreign well; we 


measure statistically 


economic and social forces Thus the 
need for accurate and up-to-date statis- 
tics is going to increase rather than 


diminish. 
Having emphasized the importance of 


1 


Statistics in general, I wish, before clos- 


ing, to add a few words regarding that 
particular which 
this conference is especially interested, 
namely, the cotton. 

Che Bureau of the Census, as you are 
aware, makes semi-monthly f 


class of statistics in 


Statistics ot 


reports ot 
cotton ginned to specified dates during 
the ginning season, and monthly reports 
the 
in its consumption, and 


of cotton consumed, of number of 
spindles active 
of cotton imported, exported, and on 
hand, The magnitude of the undertak- 
ing is best understood when the number 
from which 


of establishments reports 


must be secured is considered. 


Roughly, 
there are 25,000 ginneries located in ap 
goo ¢ tes, 
the lint 


from the seed, and there are about 4,000 


proximately junties, in 18 st 


engaged in separation of the 


11 
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public storage places through which the 
} 
t 


of the cotton passes on its way to 


the 2,000 American factories and to the 


} 


ports. The bureau expends each year 


about $265,000 in the collection, compila- 


tion, and dissemination of its cotton re 


ports Che original legislation estab- 
1 


the public 
] but it 


wisdom oa 


lishing this service to was 
} 


without difficulty; 
that today the 
this legislation stands unquestioned, and 
that no Ce 
retusing to 


not obtained 


is my Opinion 
ingress would feel justified in 


grant an appropriation for 
securing the important data thus pro 
for; 2F°s 


the vari 


vided were to do so, would 


d interests dependent upon this 


great staple that engages so much capi- 


tal on the part of the farmer, the dealer, 
and the manufacturer move forward 
with the same assurance and feeling of 


safety as under the conditions made pos 


ible by the laws now in force? 





trving to claim credit on behalf of the 
Census Bureau for 1 the statistical 
vork done for the benefit of these tet 
ests The Bureau of Foreign and 
L) estic Com in the Department 
t 4 e, nd c¢ n ure Ss n 
e Department of Agricultur u 
der tl ithorit f Congre expend 
ing n 1 t nduct of it 
( ible ‘ < I t with 
ton | tatis st mports a l 
exports, to which I ( read re 
ferre re mpuile t Bureau of 
Fore ! Domestic ¢ 1eré Phe 
B Crop Estimates, in the D 
partment of Agriculture, publishes esti 
tes July of « 1 year as to eag 
planted; reports the ion of tl 
rop at monthly intervals during fh 


(2503) 220 
an estimate as to the total product. The 
same bureau also publishes monthly cot 


t Wea 


Agriculture, issues 


on prices; and the ther Bureau 
Department of 


1-1 ' 
weekly Stater 


the 


» CITECE OF 





weather on cri 
Government institutions deal 
f ple, the Bureau of Stand 
the Department of Commerce 
and the Bure Entomology, Plant 
Industry, and Markets, and the Office of 
Management, in the 
of Agriculture. 
The S¢ 


ly, completely, impartially, 


ton; tor exam 
‘aus ot 


Farm Department 


statistics are compiled accurate 
with no pur 


pose in view other than to ascertain and 
, ' 

Cheir compila 

tion involves no little expense, but they 


make known the facts. 


to all the world 


out t 


are published freely 


No advance information is given 


any favored section, or cl 


iss, Or group 
or nation. They are equally at the ser 
vice of all nations and all peoples—the 
the Italians 


English, the French, 





and our former enemies as well, the 
Germans, the Austrians, and tl lurks 
‘hus the Government of the United 


States makes 


no small expense 


every effort and goes to 
to obtain this informa 
tion, and when obtained makes no at 
the benefit of our 
not thereby 


a certain claim upon other nations 


tempt to exploit it for 
1 

own people. Do we 

lish 

to render a like servic I am not al 


together ignorant of the excellent statis 


tical work being done by foreign Gov 
1 


nents, much better work in some 


fields than is done 


ern 


in this country, but 


not so good, I believe, in this particular 
3 I 


field of cotton statistics But what 
am leading up to is a principle of inter 


national policy which may be easily 


realized and is being realized in the field 
of statistics, if nowhere else. I meas 
the principle of reciprocity—or shall I 
say the golden rule of statistics ?—the 
principle of doing unto others what 


others are doing unto you. Should not 
each nation recognize the obligation te 
| tion with the same 


supply every other n 
kind of statistical 
ing the pri 


miormation regat 
distribution, and 
supply of its products which the other 
uuld not this 


comity tend t 


duction, 


nation supplies to it? We 
form of international 
stabilize the 


in a degre 


prices of commoditi¢ S ali 


remedy industrial dincontent 


and demoralization in working condi 
tions, and thus aid in bringing about 
general prosperity ? 

The United States produces bout 
two-thirds of the world’ tton crop 
Regarding the other third we have not 
the same detailed information readily 

vailable nd perivdicall ( piled 
Thus complete statistics are lacki Is 
t then unr able to k that ! 

tions, t h_ the gency of thet 
Governments or through that of trade 
ssociatl give ft he | ited tates 
ind othe ountries tl ime det 
ré I ling re r¢ eld co! 1 pt } 
and exports that the United Stat es 
t the We are bout to est 
Le Nations. We hope there sl 
be no1 ew ind t t in the tuture 

e m r t rite t | t 8 
in a spirit yusti Its n | 
som ] I ee n tau 
deal or i dle drean ind ev the 

t t of e that if we 

e to at that 1 it must be by 

vp { development and ed 
tion It e many generatiot 
But in the meantime we might mak 
modest beginning by applying the golden 


rule in the realm of statistics 
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FRANKLIN DYE 


Why “the Franklin Method” 
of Dyeing Yarn in the Wound 
Form Has Become so Popular 











Seldom does one see such a revolution —such a breaking of the bonds of habit —as was 
brought about by the invention of ‘‘the Franklin Method”’ of dyeing. 

Still a comparatively ‘“‘new process,”’ it is in use in all sections of the textile industry both 
here and abroad. The large manufacturer, whose success is due in no small part to his 
ability to select efficient machinery, has adopted it. 

The small manufacturer who realizes that to meet competition he must use up-to-date 
methods, has found it equally advantageous. 


Here are a tew of the reasons why “the Franklin Method” is rapidly replacing older 
methods: 
hirst \ Franklin dyehouse is neat and clean with no steam in the arr. 
Second — Vhe “Franklin Method” requires 50°% to 75°;¢ less handling and less 
labor. 
Third — It requires a very short dye bath, using much less steam, chemicals 


and dyestufts. 


Fourth — About one-half the floor space is needed as compared with the old 
methods of dyeing. 


e - 9 . : . . . 
Job D elng If you have not already installed Franklin Machines you 
We dye more than a million pounds of undoubtedly have heard about them. Why don’t you 
cotton and a million pounds of worsted make the savings that hundreds of others are making? 


yearly. Wi rocess ur ar and shi mr. 3 ; . : A : 
ee ee ee ee Pell us which of the machines in the accompanying list 


within three davs to one week of its receipt. 


lhe etutees: elected by “the Branko you are interested in and give us an idea of the amount 
Method” enable us to quote a figure that and kind of dyeing you do. We will then submit estimates 
will make it well worth vour while to have 


of savings to be made in your plant. Write now while you 
us dve your varns. It is the next best thing ‘ ; 


+ 


to owning your own Franklin Machines. think of it. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
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ING MACHINES 

















The Franklin Family 


FRANKLIN YARN DYEING MACHINE 
In various sizes to dye from 10 pounds to 1,000 pounds per batch, 
finishing from two to four batches a day. 


FRANKLIN WORSTED TOP DYEING MACHINE 
Colors from 600 to 800 pounds of Tops at a time. 
FRANKLIN JACK SPOOL DYEING MACHINE 
Colors 4, 6, 8, or 16 Jack Spools at a load. 
FRANKLIN HOSIERY DYEING MACHINE 
Dyes hose in the piece 100 to 500 pounds at a time. 
VACUUM RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 


Delivers I ,;OOO pounds ot Cotton or Wool at a batch. 


291 PROMENADE ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Philadelphia Office - ~ 931 DREXEL BLDG. 
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A Group of English Dele- 
gates at Charlotte Coun- 
try Club 


An International Group 
at Highland Park Plant. 
Center—A. F. Bemis and 
English Delegates. At 
Left—Rogers W. Davis. 
Right—W. I. Stimpson 


Party Watching Ex- 

hibition of Fancy Diving . , 

at Charlotte Country So ca . Highland 

Club Swimming Pool sada . 1 og 3, Char- 
otte 





Negro Singers Entertaining Party at Charlotte, (N. C.), 
Country Club 





Robert Lassiter, Chairman Re- 
ception Committee at Char- 
lotte 








Trip of the 


HE trip to and from the New Or- 
leans Cotton Conference, that was 
made by some 324 American and foreign 
delegates and other interested members 
of the industry, was one of the most in- 
structive and entertaining features of 
the occasion. It was planned by the 
Entertainment Committee, of which 
Charles H. Ely was chairman, chiefly 
for the benefit of the visiting foreign 
delegates and their friends, but proved 
quite as attractive to domestic manu- 
facturers, the latter forming fully two- 
thirds of the party. Primarily respon- 
sible for the tour, and particularly for 
the itinerary to New Orleans, was Ful- 
er E. Callaway, former president of the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
iation and chairman of the Comm.itee 
n Foreign Representation to the Con- 
ference; he conditioned his acceptance 
\f the latter appointment upon the will- 
ngness of the Conference Executive 
Committee to accept his invitation to en- 
rtain the foreign and northern dele- 
ites at his mills and home in La 
Grange, Ga., and all of his conditions 
ere gladly agreed to. The whole of 
Oct. II, was spent at La 
Grange, and, without detracting in the 
st from the royal reception accorded 
Charlotte and Greenville, 


Saturday, 


he party at 


233 


“World Cotton Conference Special” 


Foreign and Northern Delegates 


Entertained in 


it was generally agreed that the personal 
hospitality extended by Mr. and Mrs, 
Callaway, and seconded by the manu- 
facturers and citizens of La 
was the star feature of the trip. 


Grange, 


THE TRAIN AND ITINERARY 


According to railroad officials, the 
“World Cotton Special” was one of the 
most palatial trains that has ever been 
brought together in this country: It 
was made up in two sections, each of 
which had nine drawing room and com- 
bination Pullman sleepers (the rear car 
of each train having an observation sec- 
tion), two diners and a 
All of the appointments, including the 
dining car service, were of a high order 


baggage car. 


were arranged for 
and supervised by Henry L. Mulligan 
(W. H. Eaves Steamship & Tourist 
Agency), who also had charge of the 


of excellence, and 


bookings for the foreign delegates. The 
train left this city at Wed 
nesday, Oct. 8, and arrived at New Or 


3.38 p. m., 


leans only an hour late on Sunday, Oct. 
12, the only regular st 
a day each at Charlotte, N. C 
ville, S. C., and La Grange, Ga The 


ips being of about 


Green 


South 


itinerary was especially arranged for 


the 


the edification and entertainment of the 


foreign visitors and was designed to 
give them an opportunity to investigate 
every phase of cotton growing, handling 
and manufacturing in this country, In 
cidentally, many social functions wert 
provided for the tourists at each city 
nothing of 


visited, to say automobile 


rides, the privileges of country clubs. 
etc. The only incident that happened to 
interfere with the program was the late 
arrival of the first section of the train 
at Charlotte, which made it necessary to 
curtail the 


delay and entertainment 


plans there 
THE STOP AT CHARLOTTE 
iched Charlotte 


nearly on time and was met by the local 


The second section re 


committee on entertainment, headed by 
J]. L. Spencer, treasurer of the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Co. and composed 


of about 100 of the teading manufactur 


ers and citizens of that city and vicinity 
\s soon as it was learned that the first 
section would not get in for another 
hour or two, the committee decided to 
ibandon its formal program and allow 


the visitors to select the points of inter 
est to be visited during the morning. A 


tleet of over 200 automobiles was parked 
at the railroad station, and the origina 
program was to have included a visit 
in these to cotton fields, ginneries and 
the local compress, but owing to lack 

time the party was divided into sections 


and each one of these visited onl e 
of the points of interest mentioned, the 
ginnery at the No. 3 mill of the High 
land Park Manufacturing Co. and 

plant of the loskins Co. at 


tracting the largest number 


Chadwick-| 
The various sections of the 
gathered at the Charlotte Country Club 
for luncheon at 1 o'clock and were there 


joined by the members of th 


travelling on the first section of t 
train. This was the first “ get toge 

f the members of the party and ample 
opportunity was afforded, both before 
and after luncheon for introductior 
fraternization of this international g 

t tton spinners I nutact S 
Pp vably the Lost re tative that 
has e\ been brought t ether 1 lV 
part f the world IX e! | t 
presi lent 1 ti the UW ee 
MM Ss ( cted Nn ter ! « es 
but the entertau ( \ 

I 1 in Wa t I « ) 





PARTY FROM “WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 


SPECIAL” AND 


CLUB GREENVILLE, 
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(1) Posing for Their 
Pictures, Following the 
Barbecue at Fuller E. Calla- 
way's Estate. (2) The 
Czecho - Slovak Delegates 
Posing on Mr. Callaway’s 
Steps. (3) Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller E. Callaway Escort- 
ing Party From Residence 
to Barbecue. (4) The Bar- 
becue at “Hills and Dales” 
in Operation. (5) The Mar- 
tha Washington Inn for 
Women and Girl Employes 
of Mr. Callaway’s Mills. (6) 
Mr. and Mrs. Callaway Re- 
ceiving the Party at Their 
Residence. (7) Our Gracious 
Host, Fuller E. Callaway, 
Just Before the Party Ar- 
rived for the Reception. 
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because of this fact. Every facility of 
the club was at the disposal of the visit- 
ors, including the locker room, swim- 
ming pool and golf course, and in the 
locker room a practical demonstration 
was given of an ancient industry indi- 
genous to the mountain district. Dur- 
ing and following the luncheon vocal 
and instrumental music was furnished 
by what was referred to as “ plantation 
darkey ”’ musicians and singers. A large 
number of the northern and_ foreign 
visitors spent the afternoon in playing 
golf, while the balance of the party com- 
pleted the formal program with visits 
to the cotton seed oil mill and compress. 

Later most of the party gathered at 
the Southern Manufacturers’ Club, 
where several informal dinners were 
given by local manufacturers to small 
groups of visiting friends. Late in the 
evening both sections of the party got 
under way for Greenville, S. C., the first 
section resuming its normal position. All 
of the party were loud in their praise of 
the hospitality and instructive entertain 
ment of the Charlotte committee. 

Greenville was reached early Friday 
morning and the welcome signs that 
greeted the party were entirely unneces 





SPECIAL TRAIN PARKED AT GREENVILLE 


Sary, as the large local entertainment 
committee of manufacturers, headed by 
John W. Arrington, president of the 
Union Bleaching & Finishing Co., was 
at the station with a fleet of automo- 
biles equally as large as that provided at 
Charlotte, and with a hearty personal 
welcome for every member of the party. 
Charlotte’s program had emphasized 
cotton and its phases of manufacture 
other than into yarns and fabrics, while 
Greenville gave the party an opportunity 
to investigate southern spinning, weav- 
ing and finishing in all its phases, 
Practically every mill in the city was 
open to visitors and, although they were 
visited by small groups of the party, 
there was nothing to prevent the visitors 
trom seeing as many mills as they de- 
sired. The Union Bleaching & Finish- 
ng Co., the Dunean Mills and the Jud 
son Mills attracted the largest number 
t visitors, the Union being one of the 
few bleaching plants in the South and 
the Dunean and Judson being the lead 
in the production of fine count goods 
section, the latter producing all 
well as silk filled fabrics. Mill 
ils, superintendents and overseers 
ied with each other in personally con 


lucting the visitors and answering thei 
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FLEET OF AUTOS AWAITING 


inquiries, and the latter were free to 
roam through the plants at will. Many 
of them took advantage of this unusual 
opportunity to make close investigations 
of speeds, settings, cotton mixings and 
other intimate manufacturing details. 
A large proportion of the foreign 
spinners carried speed —_ counters, 
micrometer gauges and rules and did 
not hesitate to make free use of them. 
Several of the latter who were ques- 
tioned on the subject admitted that no 
manufacturer visiting their mills would 
be allowed such a privilege, and also 
many who admitted that with or with- 
out these instruments, visitors would 
not be allowed beyond the mill office. 
Aside from the ethics involved it may 
be questioned whether those visitors 
who made freest use of their measuring 
instruments found as much of real 
value in these plants as those who made 
broader use of their eyes and minds. 
The difference in efficiency of foreign, 
northern and southern cotton mills is 
not due nearly as much to the mechani- 
cal methods of handling raw material 
as it is to certain other elusive factors 
\fter completing tne morning visit 
among the mills the party gathered at 
the Sans Souci Country Club where 
they were greeted by the ladies as well 
as the leading citizens of Greenville and 
were given another impressive demon- 
stration of true southern hospitality. 


After the luncheon a= few of the 


PARTY AT GREENVILLE STATION 


younger members of the party indulged 
in dancing, while others spent the aft- 
ernoon in playing golf or in touring the 
city and its suburbs in automobiles. The 
start for La Grange, Ga., was made at 
Q p. m. after a most enjoyable day and 
one in which the weather and all other 
conditions were most favorable. 

It needed no actual transfer of the 
keys to the town of La Grange to open 
wide that thriving mill center to the 
foreign and northern visitors making 
up the party on the “World Cotton 
Special.” It really was the Mecca of 
the party on its journey to New Or- 
leans, and when they left La Grange 
behind in the evening it seemed to 
many as though the real purpose of 
the trip had been accomplished, Not 
only were the mills of La Grange wide 
open to the visitors, but even wider 
were the gates to the Callaway esatte, 
the doors to his handsome mansion 
and the stores lining the main streets 
of the town. Every citizen of La 
Grange seemed eager to extend a cor- 
dial greeting personally to members 
of the party, and it could not have been 
more spontaneous or sincere 

\fter breakfasting on the train the 
party was divided into small groups and 


each group was driven over routes 
passing every mill and other points of 
interest in the town, although being 
given the opportunity of visiting any 


of the mills that they cared to inspect 





DUNEAN MILL OFFICE, GREENVILLE 


(2509) 


Route A took the party past the Farmers 
Cotton Oil Co., including ginnery and 
oil mill, the Dunson Mills, Dixie Cot 
ton Mills, th | 


* tormer having extensive 
welfare buildin 


gs and equipment, an 


the latter having 


ment; this route also passed the Park 
Cotton Mills and the International Cot 
ton Mills, the latter having extensive 


welfare buildings 





CAPITAL AND LABOR 
MR. GOSSETT OF THE BROGON MILI (CEN- 
TER), ROBERT AMORY (LEFT ), AND 
FRANK J. HALE (RIGHT) 


Route B covered the five mills of 
which Mr. Callaway is director of sales 
and finances, affording opportunity to 
visit these and to inspect the mill vil 
lages and their extensive welfare equip 
ment. The latter included greenhouses 
operated in connection with the work 
of the Southwestern La Grange Village 
Improvement Association; the [pisco 
pal Mission including hospital, infirm 





LEFT TO RIGHT: F. A 
WARNER, A. F., 
WARNER 


FLATHER, LADY 
BEMIS, SIR FRANK 


ary, kindergarten, play grounds, audi- 
torium and training school for settle- 


ment workers;- a completely equipped 





laundry where work is done for em- 
ployees at cost; handsome swimming 
py adjacent to the Elm City Cotton 
Mills: the Benjamin Franklin Inn for 
men workers; the Martha Wa nn 
Inn f girl and wome rkers; the 
communit Y. M. ( \. building in 
whi ( ymmunity fair was in prog 
ress, ‘ irches p lic schoe boys’ 1d 





(1) Front View of Price Cotton Picker. 
(2) Party Watching Hand Pickers at Work. 
(3) A Textile Machinery Builder in the Cotton 
Field -E. Kent Swift Watching Mechanical Cotton Picker 
at La Grange. (4) Rear View of Price Cotton Picker and Some of 
the Delegates, Both In Operation at La Grange. (5) Fuller E. Callaway Ad- 





dressing His Guests at the Barbecue. (6) Lady Warner Competes With a Native Cotton 
Picker. (7) A Family of Cotton Pickers. (8) James McDowell (Incognito) Who Buys Cotton for the 
Siarp and Hamilton Mills Says He Can Class This Cotton by Smell and Taste 
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girl’s gardens, and Callaway Park. Most 
members of the party went over both 
routes during the morning or after- 
noon, and the plant attracting the 
largest number of visitors was unques- 
tionably the Hillside Cotton Mills and 
its subsidiary, the Valley Waste Mills, 
the largest of the Callaway group of 
mills. 

At noon the party drove to “ Hills 
and Dales,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller E. Callaway, where they were 
accorded an opportunity to inspect the 
beautiful gardens and were personally 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Callaway in 
the hall of their handsome home. Mov- 
ing pictures of the party were taken as 
they wended their way down the hill 
from the Callaway house to the grove 
where the old-fashioned barbecue was 
served. During the progress of the 
latter more moving pictures were taken 
and there was a musical program by a 
negro church choir and one of the mill 
bands; it must be noted that the other 
two bands that played at the station 
and in Callaway. Park were also made 
up of mill employes. Following the 
barbecue a group picture of Mr. and 
Mrs. Callaway and their guests were 
taken and the afternoon was spent in 
witnessing a demenstration of hand and 
mechanical methods of picking cotton, 
and in drives about the town and its 
suburbs. Many of cme party, knowing 
that Mr. Callaway was one of the per- 
sonal appointees of President Wilson 
as a representative of employers at the 
National Industrial Conference, hardly 
expected him to act as their host at La 
Grange, but he had met the train at 
Washington and had assured the lead- 
ers of the party that his acceptance of 
the appointment had _ been 
upon his being able to entertain the 
party on Saturday, It was nearly noon 
the next day (Sunday) before the party 
reached New Orleans and ended the 
first stage of the tour, and it was a 
warm reception that greeted them. Sel- 
dom has such hot, muggy weather been 
experienced in that section at this per- 
iod of the year, and it made Palm Beach 
suits and straw hats not only fashion- 
able but necessary. Most of the party 
were quartered at the Hotels Grunewald 
or St. Charles during their five-day stay 
in that city, the remainder going to the 
De Soto and the Monteleon. 


ENTERTAINMENT AT NEW 


The New Orleans’ Entertainment 
Committee, headed by A. C. Beane, 
chairman, and Eben Hardie, vice-chair- 
man, had prepared an elaborate pro- 
gram of the social functions, interesting 
tours and club privileges for the en- 
tertainment of the visiting delegates, 
and every delegate who registered re- 
ceived a book of coupons which gave 
admission to all holders who wore the 
official Conference badge. The badges, 
by the way, were furnished by the 
New Orleans Conference Executive 
Committee and were especially de- 
signed for the World Cotton Confer- 
ence Committee and were especially 
designed for the World Cotton Confer- 
ence; they were of bronze and consisted 
An oblong plate framing 
delegate’s name, and, 
suspended from this, a medal, the ob- 
verse of which carried figures typifying 


ORLEANS 


of two parts: 


a card with the 


the interdependence of grower and spin- 
the 
maps of the world, typifying the inter- 
national the 
Most of members of 


ner, while reverse carried relief 


Conference 
the Enter- 


character of 
the 


contingent * 
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tainment Committee 
men identified with the cotton trade in 
New Orleans: one important exception 
was A, W. McLellan, manager of the 
Alden Mills of that city, who 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Representation to the Conference. Mem- 
bers of the Entertainment Committee 
met delegates on their arrival at New 
Orleans, and some of them could al- 
ways be found at the principal hotels 
or at the Conference auditorium ready 
and anxious to look after the welfare of 
the visitors. It is a fact, however, by rea- 
son of the wide scattering of dele- 
gates among three or four hotels, and 
failure of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee to have official headquarters in each 
of them, there was a lack of contact 
with the latter that made it difficult for 
many delegates to take advantage of all 
the facilities and social events that had 
been scheduled. 

Coupons gave the delegates admission 
to the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
the Country Club, the Audubon Golf 
Club, the Elks’ Club, the Southern 
Yacht Club and the Young Men’s Gym- 
nastic Club. The program provided a 
luncheon at the “Suntry Club for the 
of the party Wednesday after 
noon and an automobile trip through 
the old French quarter of the city on 
Thursday For the whole 
party the coupons provided for a trip 
on the Public Belt Railroad Wednesday 
afternoon, the harbor cruise Thursday 


were prominent 


was a 


ladies 


morning 


afternoon, a dance at the Southern 
Yacht Club on Lake Pontchartrain 
Wednesday evening and the banquet 


Thursday evening. Many of the dele- 
gates played golf at the Country Club 
on one or more days of the Conference, 
and the hot made 
popular the salt water tanks at the Elks’ 
Club and the Young Men’s Gymnastic 
Club. About 200 of the party attended 
the dance at the Southern Yacht Club 
Wednesday evening, but the harbor 
cruise on Thursday afternoon was the 
social event that brought together the 
largest number of the about 
1,500 attending. 


weather extremely 


party, 


VISIT TO MUNICIPAL 


DOCKS 


WAREHOUSES AND 


One of the most interesting and most 
largely attended functions provided by 
the New Orleans Committee 
gates and visitors to the Conference 
was the harbor trip and visit to the 
municipal cotton warehouse Tuesday 
afternoon on the Steamer Sidney. Prac- 
tically all of the American and foreign 
spinners, and a large proportion of the 
growers and other representatives, made 
up the party which was nearly 1,500 
strong. The trip covered about two 
miles of the municipal dock system, ex- 
tending from the new cotton warehouse 
to the Navy Yard, but on account of the 
longshoremen’s strike, which was in 
progress, there was an absence of the 
activities that usually characterize the 
water front and make it interesting, and 
the amount of shipping anchored along 
the docks was also unusually small. The 
party was taken first to the municipal 
cotton warehouse, where a half hour 
was in inspecting this immense 
warehousing and compressing plant 

DESCRIPTION OF COTTON WAREHOUSES 

The time allowed during the harbor 


for dele- 


spent 


trip for inspection of the large munict- 
pal cotton and 
plant was altogether too short for the 
visitors to gain more than a very vague 


warehouses compress 


idea of their character and efficiency. 
Even those members of the party who 
visited the plant at other times during 
their stay reported that they were given 
little more opportunity to inspect it in 
detail. Apparently, no provision had 
been made by the Entertainment Com- 
mittee or warehouse officials to provide 
guides for visitors. But this was char- 
acteristic of much of the entertainment 
at New Orleans, and would probably be 
true of a similar function held in any 
large city. However this may be, it 
rise to various inferences, 
of the party expressing the belief that 


gave some 
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the warehouse officials may have been 
carrying so large a stock of cotton that 
they the local cotton merchants 
preferred not to have the fact known; 
of the English delegates 
thought it possible that the officials did 
not care to have them make close com- 
parison between their warehouses and 
those of the Port of Manchester at 


Trafford Park, England, which had been 


and 


some also 


copied very closely 

The completed part of the New Or- 
leans public cotton warehouses consists 
of four storage units with a total ca- 
pacity of 275,000 bales; a compress 
room, 200 x 400 feet, having a capacity 
of 5,000 bales of gin-house cotton and 
equipped with three Webb high-density 
wharf and _ shipping 


compresses; also 


warehouses, two stories high extending 


along the river for about 2,250 feet 
Two new warehouse units are under 
construction and will increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant by 175,000 bales, 


giving a total capacity when completed 


TRAVELING ¢ 


ORLEANS 1 BLK co 
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The 


capacity is placed at 2,000,000 bales 


of 450,000 bales annual storage 
All 
of the buildings of the plants, including 
platforms rein- 
All build- 
ings are equipped with sprinklers, 


hydrants located 


and runways, are of 
forced concrete construction. 
and 
advantageously ; 
stored insurance 
of 30c per hundred. Cost of 
is based on a rate of 25c¢ 


are 
cotton carries an rate 
storage 
for compressed 
cotton for the first month, with 12c for 
each additional 30 days. According to 
the 1918 the New Orleans 
dock commissioners the plant represents 
an investment of about $4,000,000. The 


report of 


COTTON WAREHOUSES 
the 
the 


receipts 


operating report tor cotton ware- 


house department for same year 


shows an excess of 


penditures of $164,488. 


over ex- 
LAYOUT OF THI 

The docks of the 
extend along the river about 2,250 feet, 
and the rear of the plant is about 1,200 
feet from the river. The 
building is located at the 
of the plant. It is flanked 
by warehouses for consigned cotton, At 


PLANT 


cotton warehouse 


compress 
rear center 


on either side 


both the rear and front of this series of 
double 
for receiving and shipping; also extend- 
build- 
ings is a covered sorting platform about 
On the second story of 
this platform, and in front of the com- 


buildings are tracked railroads 


ing clear across the front of thes 


150 feet deep 


press building, is a two-story office 
building. Extending from the compress 
building to the wharf warehouse is a 
wide runway, which, from the sorting 
platform to the wharf building, runs on 
two levels. On the wharf side of the 












































(1) Party Coming From 
Receiving Sheds to F. O. B. 
Warehouses at Memphis 
Terminal. (2) One of Our 
English Friends Drives Off 
the First Tee at Memphis 
Country Club. (3) Each 
Mule (See Center Track) 
Pushes 75 Bales of Cotton. 
(4) Party Watching 500 
Bales of Cotton Being 
Moved on _ Trolleys. at 
Memphis Terminal. (5) 
The Party Arrives at the 
Memphis Country Club. 
(6) Sir Frank and Lady 
Warner and Party’ on 
Modern Jaunting Car Es- 
corted About Memphis Ter- 
minal Warehouses by Miss 
Turner, Daughter of Gen- 
eral Manager W. G. Turner 
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x 
rting platform is a warehouse for a speed of 500 feet a minute by a 10 of the English visitors remarked upon and many of those who were not mem- 
O. B. and consigned cotton, two h. p. motor, and the trolley 150 a minute the fact that these warehouses copied bers of the committees spent the rest 
acks being located between it and the by a 2 h. p. motor [he cranes are the Trafford Park cotton safes very of the day in utilizing e: S seeing 
rting platform. Beyond the F. O. B. equipped with automatic grapples, by closely, they were glad to see that party coupons f she y the local Com- 
irehouse is a warehouse for “through- use of which the operator can pick up walls had been carried well above t miittes 
tton,” and between the two are four or drop cotton as desired. A bale puller roofs, thus eliminating e of the de H AR . FANS 
lroad tracks, the same number of of special design is used for removing fects of the original Trafford Park con lt was wit mous . rex 
cks being located between the single bales from any part of a tier in struction and one which resulted in a lief that the members of the party 
through cotton” warehouse and the the warehouses, the operation requiring disastrous fire, a blaze starting in one boarded the trains of the “World ( a es 
vharf warehouse. Two railroad tracks the services of one man in addition to compartment having travelled across the Conference Special” at the Louisville 
root unhindered to an adjacent compart and Nashville Railroad Station late 
} ment \nother criticism of the English Thursday evening: the co bit aa sigh 


rae had to do with the apparent was no reflection upon New Orleans 

- K Of syem In tlering the cotton in hospitality, nor upon the important ac- 

the warehouse com ents, b he | } 

( se ¢ partme , but they complishments of the Conference, but 

to torget that the systematic . “] ] 
referred sol 


seemed 
: y to the expected relief 
ls 


employed in the Trafford Park 
warehouses are adaptable only to Egyp- 


\ 
ECHO from the sweltering tropical climate 
tian, Indian ‘and other cottons that are 
shipped in bales of uniform dimension; 
an attempt to pile American cotton 
similarly could hardly fail to prove dis- 
astrous The very general opinion of 
those who visited the warehouse was 
that it had been built regardless of 
cost of operation and of original ex- 
pense, and that as a commercial proposi- 
tion it could hardly be expected to pro- 
duce satisfactory return to investors, 
A GET-TOGETHER FUNCTION 





A buffet luncheon was served on the 


boat while making the trip to and from 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE NEW ORLEANS W AREHOUSES, SHOWING TRAVELING CRANE the warehouse. and dancing was also 





ie : indulged in by a large number of the 
are also located on the wharfs from the operator of the traveling crane, and 


which cotton can be loaded directly to taking less than three minutes. Indus 
ships for export, or from river boats for trial trucks and trailers are used in 


party, despite the heat. It was the first COTTON BALE PULLER USED IN NEW. OR- 
time since their arrival in New Orleans LEANS PUBLIC COTTON WAREHOUSI 
that so many of the delegates and other 


inland shipment. The warehouses for transporting cotton from one warehouse visitors to the Conference were thrown Stffered during the four days stay in that 


F. O. B.” and consigned cotton are to another and from warehouses to the 


} ’ *) ‘ etu 

: : : St together, and an excellent opportunity city. Foresighted members of the party 

composed of a series of double units, wharf. For loading and unloading ships 
I I 


: ; was afforded to make acquaintances and had taken the precaution to see that 
< os . : : os Ba - : a t es “ ! : ae 
each of which is about 100 x 50 feet, from the wharf electrically-operated, exchange views regarding various phases their luggage was aboard the trains 
of the cotton problem. On the trip, as early in the afternoon or evening, nd 


. 1 1 
well as in the lobbies of the hotels and many of those who delayed their pack- 


with an overall piling space under the single leg gantry cranes are used, these 





traveling cranes, which are operated in serving both the apron wharf with its 
each unit, about 20 feet high, or suf- two railroad tracks, and the second 
ficient to accomodate 10 tiers of com- story platform of the wharf.  Electri- 


¢ 


. ° . ! ‘ 

at Conference meetings, it had become ing and transfer until after the banquet 
; : } id por- 
: is increasingly apparent that spinners were had frantic struggles with taxis and por 
pressed bales piled on their sides rhe cally-operated belt c renee wae also growing more and more bullish on cot ters to get aboard in time Leaving on 


“through-cotton” warehouse is identical Used for loading and unloading river ton prices» It was remarked on this the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 


except for the fact that it is a single boats and are of the portable type. The 


. os trip by some of the foreign spinners the trains were scheduled to stop at 
init in width and has sufficient height only use made of hand trucks is in the ; 


that. if a few hundred more spinners Scott, Miss., early Friday morning, the 


to accommodate fifteen tiers of com- compress building, on the sorting plat- from Europe and the northern states party spending the greater part of the 

pressed bales. Tracks for traveling form, and in the assembling room. had made the southern trip, the 4oc min day there inspecting the plantation and 
' ) ] » 1) 1 ’ 0) 

imum advocated by the officials ot the ginneries of The Delta Planting ¢ and 


. , | Ane . 
American Cotton Association might reaching Memphis, Tenn., early in the 


have been touched before the Con evening Owing to the fact that many 
ference adjourned Nearly everything of the southern ind northern members 
that was seen and heard by the visiting of the party desired to return home 
spinners seemed to confirm previous pre- immediate lv after the Conference, while 


dictions of a small crop, and being far quite a number of the foreign delegates 


from the conservative environments of desired to visit the southwestern cotton 


their mills, it became increasingly diffi- belt or make a more extended study of 
cult for them to view the world cotton cotton conditions in other parts of the 
situation from the buyer's standpoint. South, the party on the home trip num- 


They seemed to be gradually losing bered about fifty persons less than on 





. : ° Ps iG oe e : ne f e 
sight of the existence of the large carry- the trip to New Orlean and each of the 
‘ . t me SS ‘ 
over of low grade cotton, and were also trains was made up with one less car 
becoming more optimistic that some way SHORT STOP AT SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 
CAPACITY = : A ee _ ou 
é 45,000 BALES would be found to operate a large pot Before the trains reached Scott, at 1 
RAW COTTON tion of the 10,000,000 spindles in Get o'clock, thany members of the party had 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF manv and Austria and in the financing been informed by Sir A Herbert Dixon, 
of the raw material that they will re- whose company, The Fine Cotton Spin- 
quire. Only the I nglish spinners and pers’ & Doublers’ Association, owns and 
ertain ultra-conservative northern man- operates The Delta Planting Co., and 
RAMMATIC VIEW OF COTTON WAREHOUSE AT TRAFFORD PARK ON MANCHESTER : ; . . : ¢ 
ni turers refused ¢ » be carried off their bv I K. Salsbury, genet il manager of 
(ENG.) SHIP CANAL, SHOWING SIMILARITY OF NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC COTTON iracturel : ‘ : ; ; 
feet b iivancing cotton prices, hold- The Delta Planting Co., that the planta- 
\REHOUSES Pa ae oe | ’ . 4 hle t 
= ing to their belief that any marked ad- tion roads had become impassable to 
' ° ; ‘ ” , a. 7 . ' Roars 6 ted — 
ic cranes run along the front and While the party visiting the plant was vance above a basis of 30 to 35 cent iuton les as the esult ght Ly 
- 1 1 1 ° — . ily ] t shat 4 nie here 
ft each of these warehouses, and impressed with the fire-resisting char- for middling uplands must necess irily of steady rain, and t it would, the 
nes can be run into any of the acter of its construction, the labor sav- restrict consumption in a marke 1 man- fore, be necessat to curtail the pro 
vidual units of these warehouses, ing appliances utilized and its general per, particularly in those countries gram, confining it t n imspection o! 
j 6 } 1 } ttan onan re \ . . | oaewneent t Tati 
ting the cotton from the unloading layout, they were given practically no where relatively p cotton goods are the o ies, the expe I tion 
tiorm, conveying it to and into any opportunity to study the system of a4 luxury, rather than a necessity ind immediate surroundings of t rail- 
1 . 1 . ra . ‘ : ‘ 1 > 1 ‘ ak ty . ar hig took 
rehouse unit served by its track, and identifying different lots of cotton pass The harbor trip occupied about three = road st n and tow1 bho \ K 
it where desired The reverse ing through the plant, or the adequacy hours and was one of the most enjoy- lvantage f these opportunities dur- 
a tion is performed with equal rap- of its fire-fighting facilities; the low able features of the visit to New Or-  jng tl] lf hour stop w repaid, 
ty, the high-speed motor of 20 h p rate of insurance granted by the fire leans The landing was made in time parti ular] the mnt dventurous 
ng its load at the rate of 150 feet underwriters, however, seems to in- to allow delegates t attend the group) member f the party who 1 nted 


the bridge being moved at swer the latter question While some meetings scheduled for that afternoon mnie f the cle rst mules 








SIK A. HERBERT 
TRAIN AT HI 
MISS 

that were pr 

a few miles « 

country ir 

in the hope tl 

recuperate his 
I} Delta 

trol ut 35, 


ut 
Herbert left th« 


lat a few days rest would 





DIXON (CENTER), LEAVING 


S PLANTATION AT SCOTT, 


vided and made dashes of 


into the surrounding 


train here 
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a 50-50 basis, the company furnishing 
mules, teams, houses, agricultural imple- 
nents and staple food supplies, the 
tenants being allowed to choose their 


crops, although the certainty of a ready 


market at fair prices forms a sufficient 
stimulus to cause most of the tenants 
to favor cotton. The experimental sta- 


tion conducted by the company, under 
the supervision of Dr. E. C. Ewing, not 
distributed to the 
tenant farmers, but instructs the latter 
in proper methods of cultivation, land 
preparation, etc., and practically super- 
the growing 
manner 


only selects the seed 


vises in an indirect 
It is doubtful if the national 
governments better 
experimental stations, and 
none are giving more practical aid to 
growers. 


cre p 


or state have 


equipped 


Close to the Scott railroad station the 


company operates two six-stand gin- 
neries, each of which is equipped with 
a Jones gin-compress, producing uni- 
form bales of a density of 32 pounds 
foot 


cotton 


per cubic Each ginnery has its 
houses, and there 1s 
a well equipped oil mill with its 
The oil mill 


is standing idle at present, as it is found 


adjacent 
also 


accompanying seed houses 





COTTON HOUSI 
portion of whi 
large part of 

voted ther « 
thing less than 





strength and health more profitable to sell the seeds. The 
Planting Company con- ginning and baling at this plant were 
00 acres, a considerable very favorably commented upon by 
AND GINNERY AT SCOTT, MISS., WITH MULE TEAMS DELIVERING SEED 
COTTON IN FOREGROUND 

ch is timber land, and a those who inspected the operations, and 
the remainder being de- it was very generally agreed that the 
rops than cotton; some- results confirmed previously conceived 
half of the acreage is opinions as to the value and advantages 


of the right kind of gin compression 
The fact that it 
satisfactory to 


has proved entirely 
The Fine Cotton Spin- 
ners’ & Doublers’ Association was also 
accepted as a strong factor in favor of 
compressing at the ginnery 

The trip from Scott to Memphis oc- 
cupied the whole of the afternoon, and 


carried the party through some of the 


best cotton lands in that section of the 
country. Despite the protracted’ wet 
season a large proportion of the fields 
had been well picked, and there was 
promise of a good sized cotton crop 
Even the fields that were white with 
unpicked cotton had not, at that time, 
suffered seriously in grade as a result of 


the wet weather, but it was generally 


appreciated that protraction t the wet 
season must increase the percentage of 
tinges and stains, as well as of leaf 
and other trash in the cottor 

Che arrival of the party in Memphis 
was unexpected at so early an hour and 
10 provision had been made for their 
eception until the next ning | 
was cepted Sa matter t « Irse ind 

l t porta f t party spent 
the ever Y t local theat elired 
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early to make up for the sleep lost 
during the strenuous and sultry days in 
New Orleans. 

\ committee 


headed by I. A. 


of Memphis citizens 
Darnwell, president of 


the Cotton Exchange, W. H. Fitzhugh, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 


W. G 


and Turner, vice-president of 





W. G, TURNER 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORP. AND MEMBER 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE WORLD COTTON 


CON FERENCE 


the Memphis Terminal Corporation, 
greeted the party at the railroad station 


Saturday morning, and at 9 o'clock a 


majority of the party started for the 
plant of the Memphis Terminal Cor- 
poration on the special train which 


landed them on the company’s receiv- 
ing platform, and was later used to con- 
vey them to the Memphis Country Club, 
where luncheon and where 
many of the party remained during the 
afternoon to play golf. 

The 


covers 


was served 


Memphis Terminal’s big plant 
of 170 and has 
storage capacity for 250,000 bales of cot- 


ton, all of the buildings being of rein- 


an area acres 


forced concrete construction, and every 
provided to 
prevent fires, while the company’s fire 
fighting equipment is complete in every 
detail. Although located well 


possible precaution being 


outside 
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power on overhead mono-rail trolley 
tracks, gravity and ball-bearing trolleys 
making it possible for the mules to push 
as many as 100 bales at one time. These 
trolley tracks run the length of each 
of the two goo-foot inbound platforms, 
and thence it can switched to 
any desired part of a receiving court, to 
the F. O. B. warehouses, or to the re- 
ceiving shed of the press room. Each 
set of warehouses is located on either 
side of a covered receiving court. The 
courts are 8o ft. wide, and the structure 
covering them has open sides and ends; 
and while of wood construction the 
eaves are 10 feet from the 12-inch walls 
of the concrete warehouses. The de- 
livery courts on the opposite side of 
each set of warehouses are similarly 
equipped and covered, but are 100 feet 
wide from warehouse to warehouse, 
with a clear space of 12 feet from eaves 
to warehouse walls. The only serious 
defect of these receiving and delivery 
courts is the lack of concrete floors; 
the cinder and dirt surface on which 
the bales lie, and are rolled about, is 
picked up by the bagging and the ex- 
posed cotton and adds another element 
of country (?) damage. are five 
independent trolley lines concen- 
trate at the rear of the rooms, 
and as many as 500 bales of cotton may 
be moved at 


be 


There 
that 
press 


five mules 
and five men on these five tracks into 
the receiving shed back of the compress ; 
such an exhibition was staged for 
the party at the time of their visit. The 
receiving separated from the 
four press rooms by a reinforced con- 
crete wall properly parapeted, and the 
galvanized iron doors are always closed 
when not in active use. 


one time with 


shed is 


The compress building is divided into 
four sections, which are separated by 


parapeted concrete walls, each of 
which has only one connecting door. 
The length of the building may be 


judged from the fact that it has double 
loading platforms 1,200 feet long with 
accommodations for fifty-five cars at 
The are of the 
Webb type, two of them being equipped 
with the Webb high-density device with 
side doors, one equipped with the Tur 
ner high-density device, and the other 
Each of the 
for 


a time. compresses 


being a low density press 


préss rooms has storage capacity 


of the city and at some distance fromover 5,000 bales. 
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the river, the pl int has direct connection 
with four of the railroads in Memphis, 


and connects with the other railroads 
through the Union Railway Co. It 
Operates some nine and one-half miles 
of standard railroad track in its own 
vards, but from the time the cotton is 
eceived on the unloading platform until 
it is delivered to the compress reoms 
it is handled in large part by mule 
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The opportunity to inspect and com- 
pare two systems of high density com 
pression with ordinary compression was 


one of the most interesting and instruc- 


tive features of the visit for a large 


number of the party and was taken full 


advantage of 
lurner high density devices that at- 


ted most attention, and it was the 


that most of the party had 


It was the Webb and the 
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seen the latter in operation. The essen- 
tial feature of the Webb high density 
device is the use of side doors to hold 
the bale rigidly in place and prevent side 
expansion while under compression. It 
was some of the work done by this high 
density device, and others of a similar 
type, that was attacked by Jesse Thorpe 
in his Conference paper on Need 
He drew at- 
tention to the fact that the use of side 
doors tends to corrugate or roll up the 


sides of the bales, when the latter come 


lhe 


f Uniformity in Baling.” 


; 


from gin boxes of larger than standard 
size, Or when an abnormal weight of 
cotton is packed in the gin house bale. 
Mr. Thorpe did not make it plain that 
the standardizing of the size of gin 
boxes and the weight of gin house bales 
will prevent these side corrugations in 
the Webb high density press, and re- 
move what is practically the only 
tion to the use of side doors, 
The Turner device is simple in its 
application and effective in use. Any 
modern compress produces a density of 


objec- 


about 55 pounds per cubic foot in the 
bale when it is held between the press 
jaws at their narrowest point. The Tur- 
ner device is simply designed to retain 
as large an amount of this compression 
s is possible by the use of the ordinary 
bands and buckles. It consists of steel 
bars inserted in the channels of the plat- 
ens; the ends of these bars, which are 
turned at right angles, are slotted and 
re made to | 


work up and down upon 
studs on the sides of the platens. The 
ron bars are held under tension by 


coiled steel set into the bottom 
f the channels, this tension being suf- 
ient to hold the bale bands tightly to 
e bale after they 


springs 


have been pushed 
hrough the channels under the bars, but 
the tension is not sufficient to prevent 
the easy insertion of the bands or ties. 
The Turner device easily gives an aver- 
ge density of 32 to 33 pounds, and by 
the use of more than the usual 7 or 8 


bands a still higher density could be re- 


tained. The chief difference between 
he appearance of the Turner and 
Webb high density bales is that the 
latter is rectangular, while the Turner 


bale has rounded sides, due to the ab- 

nee of side compression obtained with 
the Webb 
matter what may have been the size of 
he gin box, amount of cotton 
packed into the gin bale, there can be 


side doors Therefore, no 


or the 
corrugating or overlapping of the 
cotton in the sides of 


[he 


nm can be packed into a 


the Turner high 
that 
given car or 
ship space when compressed by the Tur- 


density bale claim less cot- 


seemed to be 
demonstrations given at 
e Memphis Terminal Plant; a 


ler system effectually 
nswered by 


stand- 


ird box car 36 x 8 x 8% ft. was shown 
aded with 114 bales of Turner high 


ensity cotton weighing 62,353 pounds; 
three standard box cars loaded with 105, 


bales Webb 


ensity cotton weighed respectively 57,- 


109 and 108 each of high 


pounds, 57,365 pounds, 


inds. These compare with an average 


and 
aing of 75 bales of ordinary com 
sed cotton On 
th both the Webb 
es cotton being 


rate of a bale 


presses equipp d 


and Turner de 
was compressed at 


every half minute. 


tter leaving the press rooms the party 
fire 
facilities of the Memphis Ter- 
inal Corporation, their pumping plant 


given a demonstration of the 


hting 


reservoirs b Ing located across the 


d tracks from the compress plant 
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OT ni Ms (heen 


WAREHOUSE AT 


One of the most interesting features 
of the visit was the visual demonstration 
of the mutilation and 
damage suffered by cotton after it leaves 
Some 42 bales had 


lected for this purpose by W. G. Turner, 


various kinds of 


the gin. been se- 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Memphis Terminal Corporation, and 
A, B.C 


they were displayed as exhibit 


\ RECEIVING COURT AT ME 


and D, in one of the F. O. B. warehouses 


of the company, Mr. Turner had pre 
pared a printed list of these exhibits 
which described each one in some detail 
but he and his representatives gave tur 
ther particulars verbally to the party 
and answered a large number of ques- 
tions that were stimulated by the ex 


hibit and that demonstrated its highly 1n- 


structive character. Exhibit A showed 
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six bales illustrating mutilation of un 


compressed cotton, it being made up in 


large part of bales showing mutilation 
of bagging due to sampling with a 
barbed cotton auger. Exhibit B con- 
sisted of 18 bales illustrating country 


damage to uncompressed cotton, largely 
by exposure; five of the bales 


badly 


WCTE SO 


damaged that they were described 


MPHIS TERMINAI PLANT 


is evidence of criminal negligence 

Exhibit C was made up of recompressed 
bales properly and improperly covered 
and also illustrating the three present 


methods of recompression live of the 


bales shown in this exhibit were in su 


bad shape, ifter having | n ordered 
patched by the buyer, that they were de 
scribed as illustrations of “remutilation 

instead of 1 mpression | it DD 
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Cott that w dis e- 
S \ ‘ ec t \ lrleut 
( ere r lt} the 
\ ¢ ect wit t 
the same time shows we the ge 
may be eliminated in practical w 
lhe whole of the morning was it 


Memphis 


every 


plant of the 
Corporation 
ber of the 
the highly 


lerminal and inem 


party was enthusiastic over 


educational character of the 
the manner in 
handled by Mr 
Che special 
train took the party direct to the Mem 
Club 


was served, and the afternoon 


things seen, and with 


which the party was 


furner and his assistants. 


phis Country where an excellent 


uncheon 


was spent by a large number of the 


party in playing golf over the club’s ex 


cellent course, while others enjoyed 


automobile trips around the city and 


into the country 


Memphis 


i banquet given 


surrounding 
day at 
with 


Phe enjoyable Was 


bought to a close 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 


Memphis Cotton Exchange at the Hotel 


Chisca he entire party on the World 
Cott Special attended and, wi a large 
numl it Me nph Ss Lie nd i tle 
nie d the nquet hall to the n 
ber I near oo 
Mr. Ewu f the ¢ litte ! 
tertainment, presided, and his introduc 
tion t the spe ikers were most felicit 
ous The dinner wa enlivened — by 
many vecial features; singing and dane 
ing by artists from the local theaters 
character songs b in excellent imita 
tor f Harry Lauder and numerous 
mu ] number The stage was decor 
d with very creditable American cot 
t ile Before the formal speaking 
gan Chairman Ewing announced that 
il ition would be held at which a 
bale of cotton would b id to the high- 
est lc tor the yvenenht I i ] r 
wil lle painted the woes of thi 
Dp yomen in such pathetic terms that 
the dding w immediately st | on 
| basis of £75 and_ rapidly 
! unted to about t100, when it was 
| t lown » M Marsh who, to 
gether with a committee of Memphis 
cott en, mounted the platform to 
take possession of his. property On 
lifting off the top cover Mr. M was 


confronted with the niling tace of a 
very pretty young woman w emerged 
from the center of the bale, and with a 
banjo ompaniment proceeded to sing 
some uuthern melodies 
\rthi RR Marsh n le an eNX ellent 
iddress in which he pointed out the ad 
intag f bring t pinners and 
the grow toge r { t n ght 
kn vhere the ep é He be 
1e Ve tha 1 nal ntact t eque it 
intervals betwe ff 1eS 
f the indust vould lt traight 
ening out many of the 1 lerstand 
ings which, if permitted to ¢ t, would 
tend to become fixed to the detriment 
f the industry. L. K. Salsbury, mana- 
ger of the Mississippi Delta Planting 
Co,, spoke from the point of view of the 
Continued on Page 313) 





Southern ‘Textile 


T ih ty | in nn il - 


the 


tile Associ yn convened in as- 
semb room of the Selwyn Hotel, 
Ch e, N. ¢ Friday morning at 10 
o’clo¢ Oct { The meeting was 
called to order by David Clark, chair 
man of the Charlotte committee, wao 
introduced John W, Fox, president of 
the Charlotte Rotary Club and Paul 
F, | ( president of the Char 





| GORDON 


col 


RESIDEN 


lotte Kiwanis Club, each of 
livered an address of 

Mr Fox said in part 
oi the Rotary Club, it is my pleasant 
duty to welcome the queen 
city, but | cannot hand you the keys 


whom de. 
welcome 
“As president 


you to 


of the city because the surrounding 
towns (like Gastonia) have expanded 
at such a rate that the walls have 
been pushed in, the gates thrown 
down, and the keys lost, Neither can 
I: confer upon you the freedom of the 
city you who are American citizens 
cannot have any greater freedom con 
ferred, than is conferred by the Con 
stitution of the United States on its 
citizens 

Continuing Mr. Fox said it is now 
ten yeal ago since you held your 
first meeting in this city which was 
the first meeting of the organization: 
since that time the spindleage of the 
South has increased from approxi 
mately 10 million to 15 million spin- 
dles Your Association has increased 
from about 20 to 1500; you have 
achieved not only distinction but good 
works, and as I am reminded of these 
things I wish to say that Charlotte is 


Compilation of Questionnaires 


Lends 


doubly proud to have with us 
again May your stay with us be 
beneficial, constructive and enjoyable 


you 


and when you go away we know you 
will carry with you the feelings of a 
good convention in aq good city 
amongst good people 


Welcome From Mr. Haddock. 


In introducing the two gentlemen 
who were to make the addresses of 
welcome, Mr. Clark called attention 
to the fact that both Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Haddock were born in England 
and in his address of welcome Mr. 
Haddock referred to this matter by 
saying: “I have often been asked the 
following questions Why did you 
come to America? Why did you 
come to settle in the South? And 
Why did you locate in Charlotte? I 
want to go on record as saying that 
America is one of the best countries 
that I know of, I want to say that the 
good old South is the best part of 
the country and [| am_ just proud 


enough to say that Charlotte is the 
best part of the South, consequently 
one can feel very proud in having the 
opportunity to welcome you to 
a city.” 

Continuing his greetings to the As 
sociation Mr. Haddock said, “You are 
as welcome as the election result 


such 


was 
to the law-abiding citizens of Char- 
lotte. You are as welcome as the 
30th Division was in France; you are 


as welcome as these same brave boys 
were when they came home; you are 
welcome as a bottle of good rye 
would be to one or two fellows I have 
seen this morning, and furthermore 
you are just as welcome as the ratifi- 
cation of the peace treaty will be to 
President Wilson.” 

In referring to the 
plished by the Association Mr, Had- 
dock said further, “Gentlemen, you 
see the good of sticking together and 
I hope the Southern Textile 
tion will stick together and 
tinue to have such meetings as these 
until they have run the Bolsneviks 
and the I. W. W.’s to that place 


We assume they will be welcome.” 
— e 


as 


good accom- 


Associa- 
will con- 


where 


Response by Mr. Carter. 


The response to the address of wel 


come was made by Secretary A, B 
Carter who responded in his charat 
teristically happy manne1 “A, B.” 
has the happy faculty of being a good 


mixer and in the position of secretary 


he has become well known to the 
members of the association. He as- 
sured the Charlotte committee that 
the Association was delighted with 


the program arranged for the Conven- 
tion and particularly did the Associa 


Much Vital 


Interest 


tion appreciate the entertainment 
provided for them during their stay in 
Charlotte, 

President F. Gordon Cobb then 
took charge of the meeting and stated 


that while he had no prepared ad- 
dress to deliver he would review 
briefly the work of the Association 
since its last meeting. Mr. Cobb 
called attention to the system of 
questionnaires which had been adopted 
and which later in the session would 
be brought up for general discussion. 
He then introduced J. David Wood- 
side vice-president and treasurer, 


Woodside Cotton 
Greenville, S. C., 
on 
for 


Mills Company, 
who delivered an ad 
“South American Opportuni- 
Cotton Fabrics.” Mr. Wood- 
side hag recently returned from South 
America where he had an opportunity 
of making a careful study of the op- 
portunities offered in that country for 
American textile fabrics. Mr. Wood- 
side’s address, which appears else- 
Where in this issue, will repay the 
reader for careful consideration. 
Report on Questionnaires. 


It will be recalled by 
this journal, that President Cobb 
outlined, at the last meeting of the 
Association, which was held jin con- 
nection with the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, last May, a plan for getting bet- 
ter technical papers to be presented 
at meetings of the Association. This 
feature was explained in the May 10 
issue of Textile World Journa] and 
consists of sending out a questionnaire 
to leading members 
nected with various 
the textile mill, The plan consists of 
the following: A leading overseer of 
carding is selected as chairman of the 
carding committee; there is also a 
chairman for the spinning, weaving, 
finishing and power departments. 
Each of these chairmen in co-opera- 
tion with Presfdent Cobb drew up a 
questionaire which consisted of a list 
of questions on the most pertinent 
problems of the various departments. 


1 
Gress 


ties 


readers of 


who are con- 
departments of 


These 


questionnaires were then sent 
out to the various heads of the de- 
partments in all the textile mills of 
the South and the answers being re- 
turned to the chairmen, the latter 
condensed and compiled the various 
replies which were submitted to the 
convention as a report of the com- 


mittee. It is believed that this plan 
of getting practical subjects and valu- 
able technical information has proven 
successful—far beyond even the 
most sanguine hopes of its author, F. 
G. Cobb. 


a = 


At the Friday morning ses- 





Association Meets at Charlotte 


sion the carding and spinning reports 
were presented and the weaving and 
power reports were held over until 
the Saturday morning session. These 
reports will be found elsewhere in 
this issue and will be found intensely 


interesting. The report on finishing 
was carried over until the next ses- 
sion owing to the lack of time for 


proper consideration at this meeting. 
It was also decided to bring up each 





A. B, CARTER 


SECRETARY 


one of these subjects for further dis- 
cussion and comment at the next 
regular meeting of the Association. 
In discussing the value of these pa- 
pers to the members of the Associa- 


tion and to the textile industry at 
large, President Cobb pointed out 
tuat it had been shown by reports 


from overseers of carding throughout 
the South that there was a shortage 


of cards and drawing frames in the 
various mills. It was the consensus 
of opinion, of the overseers of card- 


ing, that the mills did not contain an 
#mple supply of cards and drawing 
frames with which to get the best re- 
sults. Mr. Cobb further explained 
that the information secured by the 
questionnaire system would be avail- 
able to any person who cared to have 
same and that the information gath- 
ered from these reports would be 
given to any one who would write to 


tne chairman of any particular com- 
mittee, The sessions at which these 
practical subjects were discussed 


were among the most interesting of 
the Convention and it is believed that 
a great deal of vital information has 
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been brought together by 
that would not, perhaps, 
brought to light otherwise. 

Promptly at noon on Friday the 
members and guests of the Associa- 
tion were taken in automobiles for a 
ride around the city of Charlotte, the 


this means, 
have been 
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drive ending at the Charlotte Country 
Club at 1 P. M., where a buffet lunch 
Was served. A group photograph of 


Friday Evening Session 


RIDAY 
wholly 
evening session 
eight o’clock 


evening 
to 


was over 


The 


given 
entertainment. 
began promptly at 
with a moving picture 
showing the manufacture of textile 
machinery in the various plants of 
the Saco-Lowell Shops. This proved 
both entertaining and _ instructive. 
The striking statement in the picture 
to the effect that there were eleven 
million dollars of Saco-Lowell ma- 
chinery in the Pacific Mills of Law- 
rence, Mass., brought forth consider 
able comment. These mills were also 
shown in the picture, The auditorium 
was comfortably filled on the first 
floor and jit was estimated that there 
were five to six hundred people pres- 
ent. Excellent music was furnished 
by a local orchestra and during the 
vaudeville performance a professional 
orchestra rendered many popular airs 

President Cobb presided and jntro- 
duced the speakers. The first to speak 


was Lieut. Governor O. Max Gardner, 
his subject being the “Needs of the 
Hour.” 


Mr. Gardner Speaks, 
Lieutenant Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner stated that he had had the pleas- 
ure of addressing the men before him 
on three occasions before and that he 
had decided to talk on qa theme about 
which every progressive and forward 


looking man jn the association is 
deeply interested, the subject being 
The Menace of Ignorance, or Edu- 
cation the Need of the Hour.” 

‘It has been said that ‘illiteracy is 
the mistress of human selfishness, the 


handmaid of civic unrighteousness, 
the mother of poverty and the grand 
mother of crime.’ This js a severely 
tunning, yet withal a true jndictment 
igainst ignoran said Mr. Gardner. 
“We take great pride in the marvel- 
is development, progress and mate 
al prosperity of North Carolina, but 
e must awaken and bring ourselves 
harmony with the pulse beats and 
heart throbs of a new day,” the speak 
er said. “Our wealth and prosperity 
ive outstripped our educational ad 
ince, and this handicap is scotching 
nd blocking the wheels of progress 
more than any other force in oul 
tate today Listen to these startlil 
figures: We paid to the federal gov 
nment in taxes in North Carolina, 
in the month of September, some 
hing over $12,000,000, while the total 
value of our public schoo] property in 
every county, city, town, hamlet, vil 
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the party was made and after lunch- 
eon entertainments consisting of golf- 
ing, racing, etc., were enjoyed by the 
ceo lotta 
lage and district of North Carolina is 
a little more than $14,000,000. 

“It hag been said that there is no 


slavery but ignorance, and this illiter- 
acy problem presents a condition that 
beclouds the future vision of the state 
and casts a blot upon the fair name 
of North Carolina, Think of it—one- 
seventh of our white citizens are 
groping about in utter intellectual 
darkness, one-seventh at least of our 
voters cast their ballots, ‘the boasted 
sceptre and crown of a free people,’ in 
ignorance absolute, one-seventh of 
our grown men and women past 
middle age unable to read the Bible, 
one-seventh of our mothers unable to 
take their children by the hand and 
lead them up the path of knowledge. 


Remember too, back of every illit 
erate voter in North Carolina there 
stands in the shadow an illiterate 
mother, You have never known a 
mother who could read, no matter 
how hard her condition may be, 
through poverty and _ sickness, but 
would find way to partially educate 
her child. ‘Not to read is not to 
know, and not to know is not to be 
able,’ Under our form of govern- 
ment ignorance becomes our greatest 
menace, the state’s most insidious 
foe. If a large percentage of the 
mass of our people be ignorant, the 
state can not escape the evil efforts 
of the demagogue, who finds his rich- 
est harvest in the fields of ignorance, 

‘Through the jntellectua] darkness 
in North Carolina we are beginning 
to behold the light, and everywhere 
we see an jncreased desire to press 
onward and upward toward the tedi 
ous heights that lead to the final up 
lands of light and learning. 

“In the past four years, over 4,000 
white adults of an average age of 
forty-five years have been taught in 
the moonlight schools to read and 
write, and our compulsory schoo] law 
and six month chool term will bring 
North Carolina to her rightful place 
among her sister states and slowly 
banish forever the menacing clouds of 
ignorance 

| beg you mel to ulllize youl 
plendid opportunities and becom 
torchbearers for education Duty 
points the way, conscience lights the 
path. Line up against jgnorance It 
meal ( protec } and elf-de 
Cl t in 4 so 1 ( moc it ] oO 
a blind bully, and not only expels the 
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shudder 


for the stability and strength of our 
institutions, If I had the power, I 
would strive for a solution of this 
complex problem by drastic restric 
tion of immigration to America for 
a period of at least five years, deport 
Or put in the penitentiary a large 
percentage of the vicious un-Ameri 
can element who are tearing at the 
vitals of our Motherland, saturate the 


remainder 
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for 


an 
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gether 


constitute at least eighty per 
cent of our population.’ 
Mr. Morrison Speaks. 
After a musical number, Mr Cobb 
presented Cameron Morrison, of 


Charlotte 


After referring to the progress the 
state has made under the influence 
of the mighty spirit aroused by Alder- 
man Melver, Aycock, Alexander Gra- 
ham and Professor Noble, some 20 
years ago, Mr. Morrison said a cloud 
now Nangs Vel the h THIONY al ( n 
cord which had prevailed so long in 
the state; that the spirit of co-opera- 
tion was about to be destroyed and 
displaced by dissension, class hate 
and division He declared North 
Carolina, as a state, should fix and 
declare to all the world its attitude 
toward the controversy between em- 


ployer and employe. He declared 
the rights of each should be measured 


by the basic standard of human free- 
dom upon which the Government 
rests. 

He proceeded to declare for the re- 
ciproecal rights of each one and de 
clared that all men ought to accord 
both employer and employe the free 
exercise of these rights 

ae Labor's Privilege. 

Labor has a right to organize, he 
declared, and that neither the Con- 
cress of the United States nor the 
General \ssembl could) depriy it of 
this right, in so far as it touches pri 
vate business; that as to common car 
riers of interstate business the great 
legal question is presented, but as 
related to all private business, a man 
is foolish and uninformed who ad- 
vocates preventing labor from organ- 
izing by law that when organized 
it has a right to do everything in its 
organized capacity which it has a 
right to do individually, and no more 
that it has a riglft to bargain collec 
tively or otherwise, provided it can 
find some emplover willing to Lin 
vith it that the opinion somewhat 
prevalent that the Congr of the 
United States discriminate against 
labor because e Sherman t t law 
doe ne ippiv to it ‘ nd 

nrounded hat ihe I d 

‘ the powe ed { iT 1 

I ( commerce cla ‘ oO ( ( l 

titution of the United St it 

h certain] I la ‘ n 1e 
United State on tl ben or off 0 
foolisl to expre n opinior if 
human labor i commerce ind ib 
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law of the land; that the courts have 
held that insurance is not commerce, 
and certainly human labor cannot by 
the most partisan court be held to be 
commerce Human ibor i human 
iberty and under the basic principles 
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I \ the Government Is found 
ed, cannot be treated as meat, corn, 
drvgoods or other articles of com- 
merce, he asserted. 

Therefore, labor has a right to 

‘ nd to do all the things in 
which individuals 
ean do unorganized, Mr. Morrison 
said. It naturally follows that they 
have a right to strike, if they do not 
like their employment, just as each 
individual composing their organiza- 
tion would have a right to do. The 
state of North Carolina must freely 
accord and all law abiding citizens 
must respect the exercise by labor of 
the rights heretofore mentioned, 

But, on the other hand, the employ- 
er is surrounded by and as fully pro- 
tected in his rights as the employe, 
said the speaker. “The employer has 
a legal right, and it is basic, to refuse 
to contract with any union or indi- 
vidual he may see fit to refuse tO con- 
tract with. This right must be freely 
recognized by the government of 
North Carolina, and all law abiding 
citizens must respect the exercise of 
this fundamental exercise of individ- 
ual liberty The employer owes no 
man an apology or excuse for the ex- 
ercise of all the freedom guaranteed 
him by the organic and basic law of 
the land. If labor and employer can- 


private business 


not agree and labor’ exercises its 
undoubted right to strike, it has 
broken no law. But, after it has 
struck, the only right it has is that 
of free and fair argument and per- 
suasion, it has a right to peaceably 


and respectably try to persuade those 
willing to take its place not to do so. 

“But strikers have no right to 
menace and insult their former em- 
ployer or his assistants. They have 
] intimidate, 


no right to threaten or 
those who are willing to take their 
places; they, of course have no right 


to use force by display of numbers 
violence or other con- 
duct which endangers the peace of 
the state. If such conduct is re- 
sorted to by employes, regardless of 
numbers, the state or some sub-div- 
ision thereof should stand forth and 
fearlessly stop it, if there is sufficient 
power in the state to do so. No man 
or set of men has a right to use 
force and violence to accomplish any- 
thing in this state, except to protect 
their persons or property from illegal 
assault.” 
Need of Understanding. 

We must have an_ understanding 
about these things, declared Mr. Mor- 
rison, “Good men on both sides must 
know and understand that the state 
is just and with impartial solicitude 
respects the basic rights of every citi- 
state, from the poorest 


or threat of 


ven of the 
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and the weakest, to the richest and 
the strongest. There will be an end 
of all government in this stage when 
the basic principles of human liberty 
are yielded to the corruption or the 
force and threats of any class.” 
The speaker referred to the fact 
that from some high sources the sug- 
gestion was made that to quiet the 
disorder and trouble between labor 
and capital that the state should fix 


and capital the state should fix what 
were proper overhead charges and 
allow a fair income to the = capi 


profit between capita? and labor, 

He declared that if any rich em- 
ployer of labor would do this on his 
own accord and if at his death the 
speaker should be asked to deliver 
his funeral address, he would do his 
best to send him to the skies; but 
as a proposition for the Government 
to upset the whole organic law of the 
land and force such a policy on the 
country would be revolutionary in 
the extreme and an end of our great 
system of free government. He de- 
clared this to be the basic principle 
of socialism and attacked with all the 
power of logic and invective he could 
command the un-American system 
which it would bring about. He de- 
clared it would result in a socialistic 
despotism, possibly benevolent at 
first, but soon becoming corrupt, 
where a_ soviet government repre- 
sentatives, corrupt and scoundrelly, 
would let one business prosper and 
destroy another. He declared the 
basic principle of freedom was found- 
ed on the right to freely and_= inde- 
pendently run our own business with- 
out government direction or control 
except as to such police laws ag the 
good of society required. The speak- 
er said he glorified in the great 
wealth and business of our country, 
but that it would be far better to 
burn up and destroy it all than to 
see the basic foundations of our free 
government dug out and displaced 
for a government founded on social- 
istic principles. 

North Carolina has the power and 
must exercise it, he stated, to protect 
every employer and investor of capi- 
tal in the exercise of every right, just- 
ly his, under the basic principles of 
Anglo-Saxon freedom; that it has the 
power and will exercise it to see to 
it that labor, organized or unorgan- 
ized, should not be deprived of any 
liberty to which it was entitled under 
the organic law of this land. 

In conclusion, he earnestly ap- 
pealed to all men in North Carolina 
to beat back the tendency to think 
in terms of class selfishness and to 
think and act as patriots and brother 
Christians. 


Saturday Morning Session 


HE Saturday morning session was 
called to order by President Cobb 
at 10 o'clock. The report of the 
chairman on weaving was then read 
and general discussion ensued. Fol- 
lowing this the report from the chair- 


man on power was read and dis- 
cussed. Both these papers as well 
as the ones on carding and spinning 
will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The chief feature of the Saturday 
morning session was the very able 


address of H. R. Fitzgerald, president 
of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., his subect being 
“The Industrial Democracy Plan of 
Operating Mills.” Industrial Dem- 
ocracy as presented by John Leitch 
“Man to Man” has been 
great deal of dis- 
textile mills for 

The Riverside 


in his book 
the subject of a 
cussion in Southern 
the past few months. 


and Dan River Cotton Mills were one 
of the first textile plants to try out 
this plan of dealing with labor, These 
mills are among the largest in this 
country, representing an investment, 
it is said, of nearly 15 million dol- 
lars. They contain 258,000 spindles 
and nearly 8,000 looms. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is very enthusiastic over the 
plan of “Industrial Democracy” and 
says the result, in its actual opera- 
tion, at his plant, has been a most 
happy one. 

He grew eloquent and at times be- 
came dramatic in touching upon the 


five principles upon which Industrial 
Democracy at his mills is founded. 
These principles Justice, Co-opera- 


tion, Economy, Energy, and Service 
are fully explained in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
address which will be found else 
where in this issue 


A: the conclusion of his address 
Mr. Fitzgerald introduced Clifton J. 
Parrott, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills. Mr, Parrott 
spoke eloquently of the benefits and 
satisfaction that had come to the 
opera‘ives of these mills under the 
plan of Industrial Democracy. Mr. 
Parrott is a weaver jn these mills and 
has been employed in them for more 
than ten years. He was elected 
“Speaker of the House” directly by 
the people and after a spirited cam- 
paign. He emphasized the closer re- 
lationship which the new plan had 
brought about, saying; “prior to the 
time that I was elected speaker of 
the house I did not know the presi- 
dent of the company or the superin- 
tendent of the mills except by sight. 
Now we can all get together and do 
get together and we know and like 
each other better for it.’ Mr. Par- 
rott concurred in the statements of 
Mr. Fitzgerald that the results of In- 
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dustrial Democracy at their mills had 
been most satisfactory and pleasing 
to all concerned. His remarks are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The resolutions committee brought 
in a resolution thanking the enter- 
tainment committee and all the other 
various bodies who had contributed 
so much to the success and enter- 
tainment of the convention ta Char- 
lotte. It was admitted on al] sides, 
and commented on generally, that 
this had been the most interesting, 
enjoyable and = successful convention 
in the history of the Associa‘ion, the 
members as a whole feeling that they 
had not only been royally entertained 
but that they had received an abund- 
ance of helpful information. 


The chief bidder for the next con- 
vention was Spartanburg, S. C. and 
this city was unanimously selected 
for the next meeting which will be 
held sometime in the spring of 1920. 


Convention Notes 


MONG the 
Charlotte 


interested visitors to 
during the convention 
were Alfredo Ramoneda and _ Jose 
Sindren, both of Barcelona, Spain. 
The former is an industria] engineer 
and was in this country as a dele- 
gate to the World Cotton Conference; 
the latter is a machinery agent and 
represents Saco-Lowell Shops in 


Spain. They were being shown 
about by Rugers W. Davis of Char- 
lotte, Southern Agent for Saco- 


Lowell Shops. 

Among those who traveled a con- 
siderable distance to be present at 
the convention was A. B. Wray of 
Ithaca, New York. Mr. Wray is con- 
nected with the Morse Chain Com- 
pany and he and George W. Pritchett, 
southern agent, were busy meeting 
new friends and renewing old =  ac- 
quaintances, 

One of the most unique pieces of 
advertising matter distributed at the 
convention was that of the Terrell 
Machine Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
this being in the form of a wedding 
invitation. It attracted favorable 
comment and quite a few of the mem- 
bers and guests visited the office and 
shops of this concern while jn Char- 
lotte, 

In the lobby of the Selwyn Hotel 
the Refinite Company of Omaha had 
on display some catalogs and other 
matter relative to their products. 
They also had a banner suspended 
from the wall giving the names of a 
large number of prominent users of 
their system of water softeners. 
Cooper M. Dunn, superintendent, De- 
partment of Expositions and Conven- 
tions, was present as were W. W. 
Tinsley, general representative, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and C. R. Travis, district 
manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

The programs of the convention 
were printed on excellent paper and 


an abundant supply was distributed 
at each session and seemed to be 
greatly appreciated by all those in 
attendance. These programs were 
furnished with the compliments of 
“the world’s textile authority” from 
their Southern office, yreenville, 


South Carolina. 

Among the big men, speaking with 
reference to their size, as well as po- 
sition held, was Joseph J. Bradley, 
agent of the Merrimac Mfg _ Co., 
Huntsville, Alabama, Mr. Bradley 
had with him a number of pictures 
which he seemed delighted to exhibit 
as they showed the development 
work going on at his mills. The one 
he seemed most proud of was a pic- 
ture of the new “Joe Bradley School” 
a large handsome school building 
which has just been erected at his 
mills. “Joe” also distinguished ‘him- 
self at the crowded auditorium Fri- 
day night when, owing to the late 


arrival of “the Bathing Girls” he way 
called upon to lead in a song. He put 
it over in good shape and carried 
the audience with him. 

In place of the silk ribbons which 
have heretofore been used as mem- 
bership badges, Secretary Carter is- 
sued to each member who paid dues 
and registered, a green tag and these 
were very conspicuous on the streets 
of Charlotte during the two days of 
the convention. 

Immediately after the close of the 
morning session on Saturday it was 
apparent that Mr. Fitzgerald’s  ad- 
dress had created a profound inter- 
est because there was considerable 
inquiry as to how soon the various 
textile papers would publish this ad- 
dress in full. Owing to the Jarge 
crowd as well as other unfortunate 
circumstances, Mr. Fitzgerald’s ad- 
dress could not be fully appreciated 
Or understood by all those present 
and @ great nny expressed a keen 
desire to get it in printed form go 
that they might more carefully study 
it and get its full significance. 


President Gordon Cobb who is an 
enthusiastic golf player is shown in 
the picture ready for the links. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Cobb. It 
will be remembered by our readers 
that Mr. Cobb has recently become 
superintendent of the Lancaster (S. 
C,) Cotton Mills, this being one of 
the largest textile plants of the South, 
containing about 140,000 spindles and 
3000 looms, 


The United Chemical Products 
Corp. of Jersey City, N. J. was repre- 
sented by R. T. Grant, its Southern 
agent and H. J. Stultz from the main 
office. Mrs, Grant was also present, 
and is well known to the members of 
the Association as she .almost in- 
variably accompanies her husband to 
these meetings. Mr. Grant js well 
known in the South, and had charge 
of several large weave rooms prior 
to becoming connected with his pres- 
ent line. 

One of the best known commission 
men in the South is N. R, Dickson, 
formerly with Dickson & Hull, but 
now vice-president of the Farish Com- 
pany, New York, Mr. Dickson was 
present at the convention greeting 
friends and making new  acquain- 
tances. 

The moving picture of the Manu- 
facture of Textile Machinery which 
was shown at the auditorium on Fri- 
day night through the courtesy of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops was both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. This picture 
showed in a general way, how textile 
machinery is manufactured and also 
the excellent working and living con- 
ditions of the large number of peo- 

ple employed at these shops, 
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Whon the two riva] candidates for 
overnor of North Carolina took the 
ige at the auditorium on Friday 
ght to deliver their respective ad- 
lesses, two pairs boxing gloves 
thrown on however, 
ie would-be governors steered clear 
f personalities and only one of them 


' + 


of 
the 


ere stage; 





‘ 

| 
\r. W. MULLEN 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

referred to his being a candidate 

e program for the vaudeville 

ow at the auditorium stated that 

| opera glasses will be permitted.” It 

needless to say, however, that no 

one with fairly good eyesight should 


lave been permitted to see more. It 

éB is safe to assert, however, that no one 
n the crowded auditorium on Friday 

night saw anything that was objec- 

tionable in the performance rendered. 

One of the specialties introduced 

at the auditorium entertainment was 

several songs by Johnnie Walker of 


the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. 
Johnnie” wore a large yellow chry- 
santhemum and his rendition of 
Mother Machree’ was especially ap- 
preciated and several] encores were 
riven, 


Harry P. Meikleham, agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mills of Georgia, Lindale, 
Ga., was among those present and js 
always a center of an admiring group 
of friends. Mr. Meikleham  distin- 
guished himself at a former meeting 
of the Association when he delivered 
an address on “Cleaning Up the Vil- 
lages.’ 
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The very elaborate entertainment 
furnished the members of the Asso- 
ciation during their stay in Charlotte 
was made possible through a_ fund 
collected by the Charlotte committee 
from firms located in Charlotte and 
to which the following named firms 
contributed: Southern Power Com 
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pany, Saco-Lowell Shops, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, National Ani 
line & Chemical Co., A, Klipstein & 
Co., Terrel] Machine Company, Char 
lotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte 
Supply Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Ashworth Bros., Scott 
& Williams, H. A. Metz & Co., Wm. C, 
Robinson Sons Co., Link Belt Com- 
pany, Henry Hackney, American 
Trust Company, Park Manufacturing 
Co., Atlantic Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
Swan & Finch Co. N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., J. Spencer Turner 
Company, National Gum & Mica Com 


pany, J. R. Purser, Sales Engineer, 
J. H. Mayes, Machinery Agent, 
Whitin Machine Works, Universal 


du Pont de 
Hoffman & 
Extinguisher 
Bulletin, Tex- 


Winding Company, E. I. 
Nemours & Co., Arnold 
Company, General Fire 
Co., Southern Textile 
tile Mill Supply Company, General 
Electric Company, Joseph Sykes 
Bros., Mill News Printing Company, 
Morse Chain Company, Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co., E, S. Draper, 
Landscape Architect, Chadwick-Hos 
kins Co, 


South American Opportunities 


By G 


very existence of the cotton 


5 “HI 
manufacturing industry depends 


n a large measure upon the men 
vhom J] understand compose the 
embership of your association—the 


iperintendents, overseers and sales 
nn. In this industry there would 
it little need for the last mentioned 

ss should we have no superintend- 


be 


ents and overseers. Our travelling 
, riends are, however, a very neces- 
iry and all important adjunct in the 
t isiness. Someone ‘has’ said that 
alesmanship is probably the oldest 


lling in the world and is among the 
most valued agencies of distribution. 
keeps abreast of the times in prac- 


Cally every respect. 
I will not undertake to cover this 
irge subject nor is it my purpose to 


ecount the personal experiences of 
+ my recent trip to South America, al- 
though many of them are highly inter- 
esting and will always remain as a 
pleasing and valuable recollection. 
In place of that and instead of bur- 


* Vice 


President and Tr surer, Woodside 


Mills Company 


David Il 


odside 
dening you with a mass of compli 
cated statistics—‘whole caravans of 


figures,” as Gladstone called them 

I will endeavor to tell you something 
of that wonderful sister continent 
which les direct to the south of us 
We often hear the Latin American 
Republics spoken of as our cousins 
and they are such in many ways, The 
form of Government is patterned 
along the jines of ours and while we 
do not speak the same language and 
often differ in customs and habits 
yet the spirt of friendliness and con 
geniality is very marked. One of out 
chief claims to a large share of the 
trade of the whole southern continent 
centers in accessibility to our 
ports, whenever the Government and 
the large shipping corporations put 
into the service, the additional ves 
sels which have been promised, It is 
scarcely necessary for me to say that 
these ships should sai] under the flag 
of the United States and that it would 


its 


be to our advantage to have them 
manned by North and South Ameri- 
can seamen, 


Cotton Growing In Brazil. 
Quite naturally I was very much in 
terested in the development of cotton 
growing in South America, 
in Brazil, Peru and 
also in the extent of 

turing in Brazil 


especially 

Argentine and 
cotton manufac 
And Brazil 


has made great progress 1 thy Q \ 


since 


wll tell 
publie 

is very 
full 
which is 
It is 


Government of Brazil 
to even the 
name of the country 
United States of Brazil 
made up of twenty con 
tiining more than 30,000,000 inhabi 
tants and has an area, (if we exclude 
Alaska) large whole United 
States, plus a territory equal] to four 
States the New York, It has 
a coast line Atlantic of more 
than 4,000 miles Brazil has been 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton 
for a number of years and now 
raises annually over 400,000 bales of 
a very good quality More than 
two-thirds of the output is used in 
her manufacture, the balance 
being exported principally to Ens 
land. There are at present more than 
2 000 employed in making 
Brazil, which supply more 
per cent. of her own require 
Through of our 
Ambassadors and some of South 
American Ministers of 
and Ministers of Finance 
try I was afforded an opportunity of 
a personal inspection and very 
much impressed by the excel 
lent farms and cotton mills in the 
country and by the quality and de 
signs of the cloth produced, | have 
with me here, many interesting sam 
ples of Brazilian cotton and yarn and 
cloth which [I secured from the mana 
gers of the mills direct and which you 
may examine immediately upon the 
adjournment of this session 
The Brazilian cotton mills are, in 
the main, of English equipment and 
most of them comparatively new 
They contain very good machinery, 
but not so much of it is of automatic 
working ours. The wages there 
much lower than with us, but 
the labor as a whole js not as intel 
ligent nor skilled as ours and, 
to my mind, a Brazilian workman is 
not as industrious or as ambitious as 
the employes in our southern cotton 
of the States, nor 


The 
similar 
official 
the 


ours to 


states, 


as as the 


size of 


on the 


own 


looms 
cloth in 
than 70 
nents the courtesies 
the 
Agriculture 


and Indus- 


Was 
many 


as 


are 


as 


has 


United 


mills 





I } 
he the comforts and advantages that 
our workmen enjoy, In considering 
the question of wages, we must of 
course bear the fact in mind that the 
cost of living is much lower in Brazil 
than it is here, and the conditions of 
labor are of course different from 
ours. In some of the mills, whites, 
yellows, reds and blacks work along- 


,1Q) 245 

side one an lIhey werk om 
{8 to £4 hours a week and ere are 
ho limitations as to age The mills 
usually shut down f-r breakfast at 


‘ ) . . 1 ¢ 
9:30 or 10 o’cleek for an interval of 


1) to 50 minutes Ma 


NY of ie mills 
are operated by electric powe) om 
rivers Coal is scarce and hig rhe 
Brazilian Government or the State 


Governments, encourage the manu 





facture of textiles in numer Wavs ‘a 
The mill corporations are a sted for 
instance in such matters as taxes and 
freights, and also, in case n Obtain 
Ing a portion of the capita vith 
Which to build and operate the mills 
The textile industry in Brazil is pro 
tected from outside competition by 
heavy import duties and as a further 
means of encouraging domestic indus 
try and stifling foreign competition 
the Brazilian cotton manufacturers 
liave been granted a freight differ 
ential. In other words, I was informed 
that the transportation rates on cot 
ton goods manufactured in Brazil are 
from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than 
(hose charged upon imported goods 
In addition to the cotton mill Brazil 
has also a number of woolen, silk and 
jute factories which are of ¢ ider 
able importance, 

Cotton cultivation and manufacture 
tions in the other South American 

vit ’ t ? ‘ 5 , 
earnest efforts are being made both 
vy English and by loca] interests te 
adeveilo the busines in Argentina and 
( 1 \ 
While I believe that these eff: ire 
ire to meet with some suce I 
hink it will be many vears before we 
shall feel any serious competition 
from that quarter 

Responsibility of Cotton Men iN 

In these days of world readjust 
ment, when men of large and small 
affairs are thinking and working to 
gether in an effort to arrive at the 
best solution of the big problems 
which confront the Nation, it be 
hooves us, who are meeting here 
today, to consider seriously what 
part we should take in the enormous 
task The growth and manufacture 
of cotton ranks among the most im 
portant industries of the United 
States and upon you, overseers and 
superintendents and upon your asso 
ciates depend in a large measure the 


—— an 





success or failure of this vast busi- 
ness In the same way precisely, as 
during the horrible war, a large por 
tion of the world was forced to look 
to you for clothing, bandages, tents 
and other supplies for the armies, and 
the requirements of the civilian popu- 


this 
and 


lands as well; in 
of readjustment 


lation of 
post-war 


many 
pe ric ad 








iction, devolves upon you 
the manufacturers of cotton the 
duty of doing your part in clothing 
the world and, at the same time, in 
this way assist in building up ou! 
foreign trade It is as essential] fol 


our well being now as ever it Was 1n 


our history, or even more necessary, 
for it is upon this trade that the 
future prosperity of this mighty re- 


And with the individual 
nation, it is only through 





free intercourse with others and by 
fair and honorable dealings that either 
can attain and hold an honorable, a 


preeminent position It js not in the 


spirit of taking an unfair advantage 
of our competitors in the foreign 
fields that I would urge upon you to 
do your utmost. To my mind there 


is altogether too much said and writ 
ten these days not only by our people 
but by people of other countries re 
garding “‘ mpetition” and “rivals” 
and what should be done to out-reach 
or outstrip some of them while they, 
as for instance, England, France and 
Italy are for many reasons unable to 
play their accustomed part jn the 
foreign field. Live and let live is a 
good motto, and fair play is a jewel, 
but we have an unusual, a wonderful 


opportunity to develop overseas 
trade, both export and import, and 
it is not only our privilege, but a 


patriotic duty and a moral obligation 
to take advantage of it by every hon 
orable means and establish ourselves 
firmly in our rights 

We all believe that the United 
States is destined to become one of 
the greatest manufacturing and ex- 
porting nations of the world, but it is 
upon men such as you, men who con 
trol the quantity and the quality of 
production that the responsibility 
rests of securing and maintaining this 
very exalted position. 


Errors of Export Trade. 


Manufacturers have oftentimes lost 


their export trade and have never 
known why, while the true reason 
was, I believe, that in the use of raw 
material or in the process of manu 


facturing, men who hold positions 
such as you, the men who control the 
matters inside the cotton mills, have 
allowed, through neglect or otherwise, 
roods to be sent out which were not 


in accordance with the quality prom- 
ised or which were lacking in some 
other terms of the sale. We cannot 
impress too strongly upon ourselves 
and our co-workers the importance 


of observing the minutest details in 
the making, the packing and in the 
shipping of goods for the export 


trade. A mill, just as an exporter, or 
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we might just as a nation, is 
judged by the methods employed in 
its dealings, Many of us have been 
prone to feel that most anything would 
serve the requirements of what we 
term “the foreigner,’ but in this we 
have been very much mistaken, for in 
my limited experience, I have found 
that the so-called “foreigner” is very 
often a man of the highest type, hav- 


say, 


ing as good taste and as much dis- 
crimination and intelligence as the 


exporter: knowing what he wanted 
and properly expecting to receive ex- 


actly what he bought. Therefore, I 
repeat that the details in the manu- 
facturing” and exporting of cotton 


very careful and 
the buyer of cot- 
the carder, the 


require the 
serious attention of 
ton and other supplies, 
spinner, the weaver, the inspector, 
and the shipper, not only in the ini- 
tia] or sample order, but jn every 
order, no matter how small or how 
apparently unimportant, It ig our 
moral obligation to furnish what we 
might term “honest goods”’—goods 
that will stand every test of the sale 
agreement. 

In my visits to many importers of 
South America, I heard numerous 
complaints against exporters of cot- 
ton goods, but I am pleased to say 


2" ods 


that those complaints were not all 
against United States exporters I 
am also pleased to state that I found 
many influential merchants and oth- 
ers favorably inclined toward doing 
more business with North America, 
and while jit is true that this field 


has been vigorously advertised by va 
rious newspapers, trade organizations 
and by Departments of many Gov 
ernments and will have many com- 
petitors in jt, I believe we may expect 
a large share of the Latin American 
trade. The quality of American goods 
row being sent forward is superior to 
many former shipments, which to 
gether with the fact that the type of 
our travelling salesmen and of our 
foreign representatives has become 
much higher is bound to be a tremen- 
dous factor jin further developing our 
business relations with these South 
ern neighbors. 


Reconstruction Necessary. 


The United States has recently 
made large gains in this trade, due 
mainly, as al] of us are aware, to the 
world war. Upon us rests the re- 
sponsibility of holding and expanding 
the business. On account principally 
of this same war we are every day 
experiencing what we call the high 
cost of living. Our money is inflated, 
our production of commodities is 
smaller and this together with higher 
wages, renders al] the necessities of 
life scarcer and dearer. Throughout 
the land, there is a spirit of unrest, 
of idleness and extravagance and in- 
clination towards less exertion in the 
production of articles needed in con- 
sumption. There is, too, an jnclina 
tion among some to do less work, and 
to do it less efficiently than formerly 
and to expect more wages for it. We 
can and we should use our influence 
to remedy such a condition, for we 
cannot expect to lower living prices 
so long as we allow the cost of prod- 
uction to remain so high. It is 
that none of us would like to return 
to a basis that would lower the living 
conditions of the working people, but 
we could reduce the living 
greatly by a constant endeavor to in- 


true 


cost of 


still into ourselves and into those 
with whom we work the. spirit of 
doing every day an honest day’s 
work 


Furthermore, I believe that we are 
“carrying too many pigs to the same 
market.” By this, I mean we are 
making too many goods for the do- 
mestic trade and are trying to mar- 
ket them through only one or two big 
commercial centers. I see no reason 
why some of our goods 


WORLD 


should not ton 
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be distributed throughout the United 
States direct from the mills and more 
of our export and import business 
done through the southern ports, If 
our own mil] jis not in position to do 
an export business, let us encourage 
and assist others to send a portion 
of their goods out of the country ana 
thereby curtail competition among 
ourselves. 


Must Study Foreign Needs. 

To hold the export trade it is im- 
portant that it be cultivated, that is, 
the needs should be constantly stud- 
ied, and too, a certain amount of ma- 
chinery should be set aside to make 
every month goods for this trade; it 
matters not that the domestic market 
be more profitable. You must not 
expect results in a month. You must 
take into consideration a period of 
many months or years. It requires 
much time to build up the business, 
but once you have gained the confi- 
dence of the foreign customers, es- 
pecially those of South America, they 
are not easily taken away from you. 
Another aid js to send our own men 
to live among the customers, speak 
their language and adapt themselves 
to the manners and customs of the 
foreigner. These men _ should be 
armed with authority to make prices 
quickly and shipments as may be 
promised and also to make any ad- 
justments that may be necessary. 
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In working the foreign fields jt is 
often more convenient for the buyer 
to pay in the products of his country 
than jn money and if we can take his 
goods or assist him in placing them 
to advantage, it would be of much 
help. * But I do not recommend that 
we should buy from them articles 
which we do not need or which we 
could obtain more advantageously at 
home. For example, statistics show 
that in 1913, Brazil, with al] her for- 
ests and thousands of unemployed 
people, imported $148,000 worth of 
wooden toothpicks. 

Very great assistance is being ren- 
dered us now in the foreign trade by 
such agencies as the North American 
banks in establishing branches in the 
important cities of the world, and in 
arranging credits, in furnishing credit 
information and in assisting in many 
other ways, Our Ambassadors and 
Consuls are doing invaluable work 
and should have more co-operation 
from our people at home. I should 
like to see in some of the big cities 
of South America newspapers in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Portuguese owned 
and edited by our own men of the 
United States. It would also be a 
forward step in developing trade with 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America and many of the countries 
of South America if Spanish were 
taught in all of our public schools. 


Industrial Democracy Plan 


By H. R. 


pleasure to be with 


‘i IS indeed a 
you on occasion, and [ sin- 


this 


cerely appreciate the honor and priv- 


ege conferred upon our company by 
your invitation to tel] you something 
of our experience with Industrial De- 
mocracy, 

There is no need for me to preface 
my subject by any prolonged discus- 
sion of the labor problem jn general; 
you have only to read your daily 
paper to discover its prominence in 
the public mind, if you are not already 
sufficiently acquainted with it. 

From the variety of theories that 
are being advanced and the multi- 
plicity of experiments that are being 
tried, the one outstanding fact, which 
to me is more alarming than any 
other, is that so many of our people, 
including some of our leading states- 
men, seem to have ‘utterly disre- 
garded the fundamental principles of 
our democracy. Indeed jt is evident 
that we have already gone too far in 
the direction of treating this question 


as if it were a matter of compro- 
mise between two selfish and com- 
peting forces. 

We have already discovered that 


advances jn wages and shorter hours, 
which for so long have been the goal 
of labor unions, do not of themselves 
bring satisfaction. However desirable 
they may be, both have been attended 
with a multiplicity of evils, not the 
least of which is a serious decrease 
in the productive output 

Neither have profit-sharing schemes 
nor stock-ownership, sick and death 
benefits, accident insurance, or the 
like, been found to any considerable 
extent efficacious. They accomplish 
a slight ripple of approval on the part 
of a few, and are soon forgotten or 
regarded. as a sort of bonus which 
might just as well have been added 
to their wages. 

My attention was recently attracted 
by an editorial jn Forbes’ Magazine 
which to me seems so significant that 
I am taking the liberty of reading it 
to you: 

“Executive Turns Workman.” ~~ 


The vice-president of a large indus- 
tria] company undertook the novel mis- 
sion of becoming a workman and serving 
* President, Riverside and Dan River Cot- 

Mills, Danville, Va 
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in the ranks of different big plants for 
several months for the sole purpose of 
learning authentically just what. the 
current sentiment is among labor. He 
took jobs which enabled him to rub 
shoulders not only with native’ born 
\merican workmen, but, having a 
knowledge of Italian and a smattering 


of one or two other languages, he was 
able to get close to foreign-born workers 
in two or three huge concerns. His 
company wanted the net truth. 

Here are a few of the things he has 
discovered: Bolshevistic sentiments are 
rare; it is because the small percentage 
of Bolshevists make a lot of noise that 
the impression has become genera] that 
these revolutionary ideas are widely 
prevalent The conversation among la 
bor today is very rarely on the subject 
of wages generally speaking, wages are 
regarded as being tolerably satisfactory. 
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\ great many of the more enlightened 
workers, however, have become infected 
with the ambition to become more than 
mere ‘‘hands’’; they aspire to some voice 
in the governing of conditions affecting 
themselves and, in many cases, the say 
in matters heretofore regarded as per- 
taining solely to the management. There 
is a growing feeling that the gap 
between management and men, between 
ownership and employees, between cap- 
ital and labor, must be 
lessened, that there must be more coun- 


ciling with the workers—more dem- 
ocratization of industry, in short. 5 
The executive-workman’s'§ conclusion 


distinctly 
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is that the whole problem can _ be 
handled smoothly if corporation heads 
are wise enough to realize the trend and 
to shape their course in conformity there- 
with. 


The Real American Workingman. 

I’ll tell you what we have found; 
the real American workingman, es- 
pecially that splendid specimen which 
we all know in the South, is not only 
loyal to his Government and the vital] 
interests of his home-land, but he is 
far more sensible and reasonable than 
some would have us believe. True, 
he has problems which are just as 
real to him as ours are to us. He 
also has a very deep-rooted impres- 
sion that he has been dealt with un- 
justly, and jt is sadly true that in 
many instances the nefarious jnflu- 
ence of the professional agitator has 
found fertile soil in the American 
workman’s brain, due to the petty 
frictions and arbitrary methods un- 
der which he has worked. It is my 
belief that a vast majority of em- 
ployers not only desire to accord jus- 
tice to their employees, but instances 
are common in which large amounts 
are being expended in educational 
and welfare work and _ everything 
being done that the said employer 
knows how to do to bring about cor- 
dia] and friendly relations among his 
people, Notwithstanding this fact, 
the old system is lacking in many re- 
spects: the overseer, the sub-bosses 
and sometimes the superintendent 
himself, are autocratic and overbear- 
ing; there has been no adequate 
method of recognizing individual 
merit; no system of promotion; the 
operative has had no opportunity to 
express himself in matters pertaining 
to his own well-being or that of the 
industry, and while we have been 
trying to persuade him that the inter- 
ests of capital and labor are identical, 
etc., he has been forced to regard this 
as more poetic than real. 

How can any man love an industry 
and put the best of himself, his brain 
and heart into it, under such a 
system? 

Need of Personal Interest. 

For a long time we have realized 
the need of a better understanding 
among our people, of stimulating a 
greater persona] interest on the part 
of each individual and the value that 
would accrue both to them and to 
the company from a closer contact 
and a broader spirit of co-operation, 
It has been increasingly evident that 
the old policy of both sides to get as 
much as possible out of the other and 
give as little as possible in return, 
was an economic waste which no pro- 
gressive management could ignore, 
The broadminded business man of to- 
day knows that what was formerly 
regarded as cheap labor has turned 
out to be one of the costliest and 
most expensive mistakes of the pre- 
ceding generation; he also knows that 
unless working conditions are rea- 
sonably pleasant and satisfactory to 
his people there can be no permanent 
peace. -Furthermore, the meaning of 
loyalty is being more clearly dis- 
cerned, and the far seeing manager 
realizes that the progress of his busi- 
ness depends upon the growth and 
interest of the operatives in their 
work; that unless the heart and brain 
are employed, along with the hands, 
the greatest efficiency cannot be 
attained. 

Industrial Democracy jis not, as 
some have supposed, a paternalistic 
or socialistic theory; it does not mean 
democratization in the sense of Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, etc. 
It is merely the application of true 
democratic principles to Industry. 
Ethically it means a square deal in 
wages and working conditions; in 
reality it is a system of self-govern- 
ment in which the operatives have 
a voice in al] matters pertaining to 
their welfare, 

Other schemes set up boards of 
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conciliation or arbitration to settle or 
try to settle disputes, only after the 
trouble has arisen. Industrial Democ- 
racy means to settle the dispute be- 
fore it arises by aiming to reduce to 
a minimum the development and in- 
tensity of hostile attitudes by putting 
in their place mutual understanding 
and the effective good wil] to co- 
operate. 

The plan is fashioned upon that 
of the United States Government, 
whose constitution is the embodi- 
ment of the principle of the Golden 
Rule; we have a Cabinet, a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. 

Details of Plan. 

The Cabinet consists of the execu- 
tive officers of the company, the pres- 
ident acting as its chairman. This 
body is not elective, its personnel 
existing by virtue of position in the 
organization, It is primarily an ex- 
ecutive body and while it has the 
power of veto, it has never up to this 
time been used, there being no occa- 
sion for it. It also has the power to 
initiate legislation by making sugges- 
tions in a message to the Senate or 
House of Representatives, which of 
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course May or may not be accepted. 
The Cabinet meetings have before 
them the bills which have _ been 
passed by the Senate and House, and 
also the minutes of al] meetings and 
discussions, which give a very clear 
conception of what is jn the minds of 
our people. The Cabinet deals with 
the larger and more intimate prob- 
lems of management which would 
naturally come before a meeting of 
executives, Any desired change af- 
fecting employes in the least man- 
ner is not framed’as an order—but 
put in the form of a suggestion, stat 
ing the reasons for same very frankly 
and clearly, and js sent to the Senate 
or House. No matter what its fate 
may be, it is sure of a full and com- 
plete discussion from every possible 
angle, and if the measure is rejected 
the executives may rest assured that 
they have been prevented from issu- 
ing an erroneous order and saved 
from the results thereof. 

The Senate js also not an elective 
body. It is made up of about sixty 
foremen and heads of departments 
who are jn positions of authority over 
the workers. It elects a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and _ Ser- 
geant-at-Arms; also, standing com- 
mittees and special committees as oc- 
casion may demand. Its power and 
practices are identical with those of 
the House of Representatives, 

The House of Representatives. 


The House is the popular body of 
Jovernment, being elected by secret 


Each department has representation, 
one to every forty workers or major- 
ity fraction thereof. Any white per 
son, male or female, is eligible for 
election as a Representative, the only 
condition being that said person must 
have attained twenty-one years of 
age, must have been in the continuous 
employ of the Company for one year 
prior to election and must have sub- 
scribed to the principles of Industrial 
Democracy. The representatives are 
supposed to act as counsellors within 
their departments, receive all com- 
plaints and suggestions from their 
tellow workers, and in turn acquaint 
them with the doings of the legisla- 
tive bodies. The House elects a 
Speaker, Vice-Speaker, Secretary and 
Sergeant-at-Arms; also, standing com- 
mittees and special committees as oc- 
casion may demand, 

Every bill offered is referred to a 
committee to investigate and report, 
and al] legislation is so routed under 
the By-Laws that when the time 
comes for open discussion, al] avail 
able facts will be at hand. 

The meetings of the Senate and 
House are weekly, and always in com 
pany time which is very necesary for 
tne success of the plan. Any ques 
tion affecting working conditions, 
safety, sanitation, wages, recreation 
and amusement, ete., is brought up 
before either of the legislative bod 
ies, and any recommendation decided 
upon after a careful] deliberation and 
discussion is brought to the next 
body for their action, No change be 
comes a law until it has been ap 
proved by all three bodies. In this 
way, we believe we have found a very 
effective method of feeling the pulse 
of our people, of learning what they 
really desire and of avoiding difficul 
ties rather than curing them, as is 
usually the case in the ordinary shop 
committee plan Permitting the op 
eratives to have a say in adjusting 
their wages and working conditions 
removes these perplexing questions 
from the field of dispute. The fair 
ness with which the members of the 
House have considered and handled 
all questions that have come before 
them has been to us a most welcome 
surprise. 

No doubt most of you have read 
that remarkable little book by Dr 
John Leitch entitled “Man to Man,” 
or The Story of Industrial Democ 
racy, in which he gives a very minute 
and comprehensive description § of 
this system. 

The fundamental and most serious 
problem of course is to get all of the 
workers interested, which involves a 
very thorough teaching of the prin 
ciples. The whole system is based 
squarely upon the principle of the 
Golden Rule, and since this is appar 
ently a “new policy” in its applica 
tion to Industry we spent many weeks 
in teaching it to the overseers, set 
ond hands, section men, loom fixers, 
ete., before attempting to introduce 
it among the operatives. In fact when 
the time came to offer it to them, 
they had already seen a change in 
the atmosphere and in the general de- 
meanor of their leaders. Many were 
heard to remark, “I wonder what has 


come over Mr. So and So? I have 
never before seen him so kind and 
polite,” 

At the outset jt did not meet with 
the overwhelming applause’ which 
some would expect: afew of the 
elected representatives did not fully 
grasp the idea, and since the whole 
thing depends upon the understand 
ing and faithful observance of the 
principles, it required quite a time to 
get things going smoothly; we are 
glau to say, however, that a majority 
of our people had sufficient confidence 
in the integrity of the management 
to accept the plan at once, and they 
soon became enthusiastic jn _ its 
operations, 


The “Economy Dividend.” 


The practical side of the system is 
what we call the “Economy Divi- 
dend,” The observaiuce of the prin- 
ciples invariably results in a saving 
in operating expenses, and our plan 
is that all savings thus effected are 
divided equally—on a 50-50 basis, be- 
tween the Operatives and the Com- 
pany. Every four weeks there is paid 
to them in a _ separate envelope, 
marked “Economy Dividend,” their 
pro rata part of what has been ac. 
tually saved. When you consider 
the enormous expense that results 
from labor turnover, from absentee- 
ism, from waste of labor and mate- 
rials, from lost motion = i many 
forms, you can get some jdea of what 


their savings can amount to, if the 
principles are faithfully observed 
During the comparatively short pe 
riod since we started, our people have 
already gotten up to a ix per cent 
rate 

Sut let no one suppose that this 
new policy can be built up, like a 


mushroom, over night; jt takes a long 
time to develop manhood and woman. 
hood, and that, after all, is the high 
est and most yalued product of this 
system It involves a change of 
heart, and calls forth the best ele 
ments of our being: no man can live 
by these principles without becoming 
a better and happier man, 

But it keeps one wide awake, and 
I venture the assertion there is no 
one in our organization but who 
knows more about the business to- 
day than he ever did before 

Not all of the legislation offered has 
been constructive: much of jt at first 
had reference to the correction of 
petty grievances, the improvement of 
interior working conditions, and to 
adjustments of jnequalities in wages, 
ete sut along with these have come 
many valuable suggestions, and I can 
say truly that if we had received no 
other advantages than the _ hearty 
good will that has come from a better 
understanding of each other, that 
alone has been worth all that it has 
cost. The first bill that was offered 
and the first to become a law, having 
received the unanimous yote of all 
three legislative bodies, asked for an 
Industrial Y. M. C. A., to be built at 
our Riverside Division similar to the 
one in operation at the Dan River Di- 
vision, and it is needless to say the 
plans are now going forward for the 
construction of this building. 


Benefits of Industrial Democracy 


By Clifton J. Parrott* 


WANT to assure you that I regard 

it a high honor and a great privilege 
to have the pleasure to come from 
the best city in the state of Virginia 
and speak to you for a few moments 
of Industrial Democracy as I see it 
in its workings in one of the greatest 
and largest textile plants in the 
United States. Mr. Fitzgerald has 


* Speaker of the House of Representa- 


ballot by the whole body of workers. tives, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 


covered practically the whole subject 
of Industrial Democracy and_ its 
workings from the employes’ side of 
it, and Mr. Chairman. I want to say 
that in Mr. Fitzgerald's introductory 
remarks he led you to believe that I 
was a foreman in the weave room, I 
am not a foreman, but one who ran 
looms day after day, and I believe 
that I can see today better than | 
have ever seen in my life, the econd 
mic side of running a textile mill, 





Do you know that in all of my ex- 
perience in cotton mills—and I was 


raised in one—and have worked in 
them in this state, because I am a 
North Carolinian by birth, I was 
never taught and have never yet seen 

e employes in the mills taught the 
economic side of running a _ textile 


thing that the 
owners of the mills and the overseers 


of the mills have always looked for- 


plant The biggest 


ward to Was getting service trom 
their employes, and they have never 
stopped to consider, they have not 
topped to try to teach their em 


ove what it would mean to the in- 
dustry and to themselves to try to 
ind utilize all the material that 


put before them to usé I have 
never yet seen a foreman in a weave 
room—and I have worked.for several 
different ones—ever come to me and 
plainly say to me what it really 
meant to run all the filling off the 
quill I never had a foreman come 
! tell me to run all the warp off 
beam, and I have cut Many a 
d off and thrown it in the waste 
| that 1 could have run off, but my 
d I want to tell you this Is a 
da of education The people need 
open he eve and t acquainted 

\ me imMotnel 
I want to tell vou that I have been 


in Danville 


for over ten 


} ‘ * soht 
3 ew 


not cnow the superintendent 


sarlnt 


some of the em 


I d not even know 

ploye n my department until we 
adopted this System ol Industrial 
Democracy, I can now shake by fhe 


hand, and call by name, and meet on 
the square, every man in my depart 


ment 
How it Works. 
Now. I want to tell you just how 
the house of representatives works 


Mr. Fitzgerald has outlined to you 
just how the company took up this 
subject and studied its principles, and 
put it before the people in the mill. 
Well. a meeting was called, The mills 
were all shut down and this meeting 
was held on company time. We got 
our pay just the same. They outlined 
to us the principles of Industrial De 
mocracy, and gave us cards with the 
five principal points on them 1 be- 
lieved it would be good to work by; 
I signed a card; and, in my first 
statement, after I was elected speaker 
of the house, I said, and I say now, 
1 believe that inaugurating this plan 
in Danville will be an eye-opener to 
t] tton mills of the South Ll be- 


lieve it because there is no way to 
yet around it 


The employes in the past never had 


one word to say about their surround 
and the conditions under which 

hey hould wort They had never 
heen consulted, They had not been 
owed to even uggest; but, my 
friends, under the principles of Indus 
t? Democracy we have been handed 
one of the best things that God Al 
evel handed lo a people 

Amons other ood things we were 
told that differences of opinion shall 
be freely and fearlessly expressed, 
ind what greater rivilege should 
I nan ask than the knowledge that 


he can say what he wants and express 
i ridiculing him 
him out because he 


thout some one 





and trying to put 


Representatives Elected. 


After they explained to us the prin 
eipies and objects of Industria] De- 
mocracy, an election was declared, to 
elect representatives, and that elec 


tion had all the pep that a national 
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election would have, Speeches were 
made in the mill advocating the elec- 
tion of this or that one, which was all 
right. We wanted them to take that 
interest. After the election, the house 
met and organized. Not a single su 
perintendent, not a second hand, no 
one from the executive branch, had 
anything to do with the election or 
the organization of the house. They 
had absolutely nothing to do with it. 
The boys were turned loose to say 
what they thought. With a member- 
bership of one hundred and seventeen, 
forty-one from the Riverside division 
and seventy-six from the Dan River, 
we met once each week, on Thursday 
afternoons. 

In the beginning we met at 3:30, 
but since our legislation has de 
creased, and we have already dis- 
posed of some 154 bills not to be 
exact—but about that—though they 
have not all gone through yet, we 
voluntarily, without even a 
tion from anybody, cut our time down 
to 4:30 We do not have to be told 
to try to econmize, 
the benefit of it We cut ou 
down to 4.30, and when we think it 
necessary we will cut our time of 


meeting to once a 


sugges- 


because we see 


time 


month, in order 
to save for our company. 

Now, Mr. Fitv7gerald said that we 
did not see the advantages at first, 
ind truly we did not. I do not blame 
him You might go around the 
corner and see a man with the pret- 
tiest twenty dollar bills you ever 
iw, offering them to you for ten 
dollars Some of us wouldn’t take 
them because we would believe they 
were fakes, and it was hard for me 
to realize that a corporation repre- 
senting about fifteen million dollars, 
was to hand us such a privilege, on a 
silver platter It was hard for any 
man to realize; but before we had 
operated under the system. three 
weeks I venture to say that ninety 
five per cent. of the employes had 
signed those cards, and I want to 
tell you that the president of the 
company signed and the cabinet and 
on down the line to the last scrubber 
in the mill We had all signed the 
pledge card. 
and the 
meeting 


The bills began to pour in; 
committees were kept busy 
each night. We have a powerful com- 
mittee, known as the ways and 
means committee on adjustments and 
complaints, to which is referred all 
complaints that come in from the 
different departments, We have a 
committee on recreation and amuse- 
ment: a committee on recognition 
and promotion; a committee on sug- 
gestions, and a wage scale commit- 
tee to help adjust the wages. They 
meet once each week, and they get 
paid just the same as if they were 
at their regular work in the mills 


If a bill is introduced, it is referred 
those committees The 
chairman of that committee sees the 
patron of that bill, and he is sum- 
moned, to give testimony and get to- 
gether the necessary information and 
not yet has any man failed to appear 
before the committee when he has 
been summoned, If a complaint 
comes in from the card room, the 
foreman of that department is invited 
to be present when that complaint is 
made before the committee; and, if it 
can be settled satisfactorily by the 
committee -without its going through 
the house, then that bill is tabled for 
the time being. If an adjustment is 
not reached within a reasonable 
length of time, the patron of that bill 
has the privilege of calling the bill 
out of the hands of the committee. 
If a question.arises over which there 
is discussion, we instruct our repre- 


to one of 
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sentatives to get the sentiments of 
the people in their department, and 
it is his duty as a representative to 
vote the sentiments of his people. 


Vote of Recall, 


We had one bill come up that we 
fought over for about two months— 
the 55-hour bill. We had been pre- 
viously stopping at 1 o’clock on Sat- 
urdays, and we wanted to cut it down 
to twelve. Mind you, people in Dan- 
ville are not kicking about the hours 
they have to work, but if one of our 
representatives had failed to vote the 
sentiments of his people, that would 
have been mighty bad, wouldn’t it? 
Well, we have a system to overcome 
this, because we have in our constitu- 
tion, the “Recall.” If a representa- 
tive fails to represent his people as 
they think he should, then they can, 
by a two-thirds vote in that depart 
ment, recall that representative and 
elect another man. If they so de 
sire they can recall] the speaker of 
the house, or the president of the 
senate 

Has anybody been able to 
solve the problem of the difference 
between labor and capital? I was 
reading the other day a debate be 
William McKinley and 
senator down South. The debate was 
in regard to which would do the 
most for the working man, and when 
it came to an issue and the debate 
had warmed up, they were suddenly 
confronted with the question as to 
who was really the working man 
They found that all were working 
men, so they had nothing to argue 
about. Mr. Fitzgerald here is just 
as much of a working man as I am. 
No one has yet offered a solution of 
the problems between labor = and 
capital—and what are the conse- 
quences? Conditions have  continu- 
ally grown worse, until what is the 
world facing? What is the world 
facing today, my friends? 


ever 


tween some 


Need of Americanism. 


If the wound could have _ been 
healed before the great strife that 
exists today throughout this country, 
there would have been more joy and 
more pleasure, and we could have 
shown more true Americanism than 
has been and is being shown in this 
country. I was reading the other day 
where some man said in a speech the 
greatest thing the labor unions in 
this country needed was to get more 
Americanism into them, I agree with 
him. There is one thing that the in- 
dustrial owners should do. They 
should get more Americanism into 
their industries. Both labor and cap- 
ital need to get more Americanism 
into our industries, We need more 
old true Americanism, and the em- 
ployers and their employes want to 
get better acquainted with one an- 
other. 

Capital and labor have been strang- 
ers We would all be better off if 
they would get acquainted, I have 
had hard feelings against the capi- 
talists in the past. I don’t have 
them now. Since we put in the sys- 
tem of Industrial Democracy in the 
mill in which I have met 
Board of Directors, around 
the table, and I have met with the 
highest men connected with that 
plant. I find they are not as bad as 
I thought they were, and I am loving 
them more and more every day. They 
want to do the right thing by their 
people. I made the remark when I 
was elected speaker of the house, in 
the presence of the cabinet, that in 
two years time the people will be 
knocking at the doors of the mills in 


work I 
with the 
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Danville clamoring for jobs, because 
the principles of Industrial Democra- 
cy have been applied, and the people 
are getting justice, and they are co- 
operating and giving their best ser- 
vice, and we in turn are getting some. 
thing for that service. 

I told you about how the bills 
poured in when we first adopted this 
plan. About 154 bills came in, and of 
that number 73 were bills asking for 
increases in wages. They were all 
referred to q joint committee, com- 
posed of the president of the company 
three members of the cabinet, the 
president of the senate, and the chair- 
man of the committee on adjustments 
and complaints and the chairman of 
the committee on bonuses and divi- 
dends, the speaker of the house and 
chairman from the house of represen- 
fatives—nine in all, We met We 
went over everything. We had the 
foreman from each department, start- 
ing at the picking and carding, and 
went through the whole plant. We 
went over the pay roll carefully, and 
1 want to tell vou that there was 
merit in every bill that had been sent 
in asking for an increase in wages, 
because certainly there was inequali- 
ty in a plant of that size, You are 
wondering now—did we increase 
their wages? We did It went into 
effect last Monday morning. I had 
just as much say-so in this as Mr. 
Fitzgerald had. He had one vote and 
I had one vote. There was no dif- 
ference of opinion, We all came to- 
gether as true men should do. There 
was not a dissenting voice: it was 
unanimously adopted by all three 
branches of the government. 


Dividend System. 


When we first adopted this new 
system, if we had saved our “Econo- 
my Dividends,” do you know how 
much we would have to our credit 
today? (We have declared only three 
dividends, the first 5 per cent. the 
next 6 per cent, and the next will be 
more.)—-we would today have just 
about $60,000 to our credit. That is 
what the employes of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills would have 


to their credit. That is what our 
dividend would be, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have increased 


wages. notwithstanding the fact that 
we abolished the old bonus system 
for three months, and put the people 
upon their honor. It is proving suc- 
cessful. The system is putting new 
life into the people, it is working 
wonderfully well. The people are 
taking an interest in it, and you can 
hear them say: “Let’s stay on the 
job now, let’s co-operate, let’s help 
make money, and it means money to 
us.” 

The first bill that wag introduced 
called for a Y. M. C. A. We have 
been organized only three months 
and the plans for that Y. M. C. A. are 
being made, That looks like co-op- 
eration doesn't it? I do not see how 
any body of people could want any- 
thing better than what Industrial De- 
mocracy stands for. Study Industrial 
Democracy. Go back to your various 
homes and study the five principles 
of Industrial Democracy, and when 
you have read that first principle, 
Justice, stop and think for a minute. 
Has everybody in this country jus- 
tice—have all the manufacturers in 
this country got justice? Can we ex- 
pect any more of our people with the 
opportunity they have had? This sys- 
tem means a saving of money for the 
employes. We are the ones who can 
really save for the mills. Explain 
to the doffer boy what it means to 
him to save. You will find it worth 


while, gentlemen. 


a 
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Report on Carding 


By Marshall Dilling* 


Q—How many processes of pickers 
do you use? 

A—Majority are using three proces- 
ses, but are increasing; number are 
using two, with scarcely any using 
four. 

Q—What speed do you 
beaters? 

A—Porcupine—highest 1250, lowest 
540, average 770. Three blade— 
highest 1230, lowest 925, average 
1098. Two blade—highest 1450, low- 
est 950, average 1338. Carding—high- 
est 1400, lowest 550, average 1109. 
This shows a tendency to run beat- 
ers at a lower speed than formerly. 

Q—How many pounds per day of 
ten hours do your pickers produce? 

A—Highest 3000. Lowest 900. 
Average—2140. 

Q—Will two or three processes 
produce the strongest yarn? 

A—About evenly divided between 
two and three processes, but those 
using two are more enthusiastic than 
the others. Those putting the largest 
production through largely prefer 
three processes, while those with 
smallest production prefer two, which 
leads me to believe that there are 
some mills now using three processes 
that could eliminate their intermedi- 
ates; use them as finishers, reduce 
the speed to the point desired, re- 
duce the production one-half, and se- 
cure as good a lap with less injury 
to the fibers. 

Q—Width of cards? 

A—Practically all 40°. 

Q—Weight per yard of lap? 

A—Lightest 10, Heaviest 16, Aver- 
age 12 oz. 

Q—Pounds per day of 10 hours? 

A—Lightest 50, H%aviest 235, Aver- 
age 110 pounds. 

Q—Do you believe you could get 
stronger or more even yarn by card- 
ing less? 


run your 


A—Three-fourths of the answers say 
that they could get stronger and more 
even yarn by carding less, while a 
few who are already carding light 
and some who are carding heavy for 
coarse numbers, do not think that 
they could secure any advantage by 
carding less. 

Q—Do you prefer a heavy lap with 
slow feed or a light lap with faster 
feed? Give reasons. 


A—The tendency is to use a light 
lap and then run the doffer as slow 
as the production required will per- 
mit. It is considered best to have 
as small a web of cotton as possible 
on the feed plate and cylinder so that 
all fibers will have a better chance 
to be carded out separately and to 
avoid the friction caused by a heavy 
web. 

Q—If you were going to reduce 
your carding, would you do it by re- 
ducing the speed of the doffer, weight 
of sliver or weight of lap? Why? 

A—Most answers indicate that a 
lighter lap is preferred to any other 
changes. The idea is that by having 
a light lap there is less stock for the 
lickerin, cylinder and flats to work 
on, and they can therefore do their 
work of separating and carding or 
combing out the fibers better than if 
they were in a more crowded con- 
dition. 

Q—How often do you grind your 
cards? 

A—From 15 to 36, with an average 
of 24 days. 





* Superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg Co. 


Gastonia, N. C 


Q—How long do you 
ecard, and do you 
heavy? 


grind each 
grind light or 


A—Answers show from 11% to 12, 
with an average of 8 hours given to 
grinding; and most carders prefer to 
grind medium, as this gives a sharper 
point to the wire which enables it 
to catch the fibers better. Heavy 
grinding is not considered necessary 
unless the clothing has been injured, 
and light grinding does not give as 
good a point as medium. 

Q—What is your experience with 
different settings, especially with 
reference to the breaking strength of 
yarn? Will lickerin set to 12 gauge 
make stronger yarn than when set 
to 7 gauge? 


A—The answers to these questions 
show a great difference of opinion 
but the most important points sug- 
gested are that the feed-plate should 
be suitable for the length of cotton 
used; that the settings should be such 
as not to crowd the stock; that the 
flyings should be watched closely to 
see that the stock is not being dam- 
aged, and that the licker-in set to a 
12 gauge is preferred to a 7 gauge, 

Q—Weight of card sliver? 

A—39 to 75, with an average of 
50 grains. 


Q—How many doublings and how 


many processes of drawing do you 
use? 
A—The almost universal practice 


is to double 6 times with 2 processes 
of drawing, for the reason that one 
process does not give sufficient doub- 
lings, and three processes does more 
harm than good by overworking the 
stock. Some mills making combed 
yarns are using one process with 
good results. 

Q—Speed of front rolls? 

A—225 to 400, with an average of 
315 R. P. M. 

Q—Weight of finished sliver? 

A—42 to 88 with an average of 58 
grains. 

Q.—What front roll speed would 
you prefer to run your drawing? 

A—The answers show from 225 to 
350, with an average of 265 R. P. M., 
which is 50 less than the average be- 
ing run. Almost every answer indi- 
cated that they preferred slower 
speed and lighter sliver, which leads 
to the conclusion that the average 
mill needs from 10% to 25% more 
drawing to enable it to secure these 
advantages. 

Q—What drafts do you run and 
what do you prefer to run on? 

A—Slubbers run 3 to 5%, average. 
4 prefer 3% to 4%, average. Inter- 
mediates run 4 to 5%, average. 5 pre- 
fer 4 to 5% average, 5. Fine frames 
run 5 to 7%, average. 6 prefer 5 to 7, 
average 6, as with long drafts; and 
the desire is to get away from either 
extreme, as one is considered as 
harmful as the other. 


Q—What is the best method of 
mixing roving and scavenger waste 
with the regular mixing? 

A—The most popular way is to run 
the waste through a waste machine 
and then through a feeder that is at- 
tached to the conveying system and 
regulated so that it feeds just fast 
enough to run up the waste while 
the regular stock is being run. 


Q—What idea have you developed 
in your card room that has made a 
noticeable improvement in your spin- 
ning and weaving? 

A—Among the ideas are the follow- 
ing: Strict attention to the tension 
on speeders. New type of grid bars 
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on pickers. Strict attention to clean- 
liness and evenness of work. Re- 
duced card production from 125 to 
60 per 10 hours and run cards day 
and night. More attention to re- 
ducing the amount of waste made, 
and proper mixing of cotton. Reduce 
pickers from 3 to 2, and drawing 


from 2 to 1. processes. Reduced 
speed on every machine that the 
production would allow. Installation 


of automatic feeding machinery. Ad- 
dition of new machinery permitted a 
shortening of drafts with a notable 
improvement in spinning and weav- 
ing. 

Q—What is your best method of 
keeping your supply account down? 

A—The most popular plan is to 
keep all supplies in a convenient 
place and issue them out only on 


Report on 
By J. &. 


HEN I was notified that I had 
been appointed to prepare an 
address on “Spinning,” to be deliv- 
ered at this convention, and thought 
of the men who would be here that 
were superintendents and overseers 
when I was pushing a doffer’s box I 
was very much inclined to pass it 
along to someone else. 

Realizing, however, that if I ex- 
pected to get much real benefit out 
of the meetings for myself I would 
necessarily have to take a part in 
them | was willing to undertake it. 

If the plan of getting up papers for 
these meetings suggested and put into 
effect by Mr. Cobb is given the hearty 
support of the members of this Asso- 
ciation, it will result in increased in- 
terest on the part of the members in 
the discussions and a corresponding 
benefit derived by attending 
the meeting. 

I would not undertake, if I were able, 
to go into all the details of the man- 
agement of a spinning room, as a lot 
of it would be neither instructive nor 
entertaining. 

In a discussion of this kind it is al- 
ways assumed that the roving is deliv- 
ered to the spinning room in the 
proper condition. I will not attempt 
to discuss the roving question, except 
to say that an overseer should pay 
close attention at all times to the 
quality of work he is getting, and not 
wait until his room is “balled up” be- 
fore making a “kick.” 

Need of Overhauling. 

The importance of keeping a spin- 
ning frame in good running condition 
suggests the question of overhauling 
spinning every year.’ I don’t think 
there is any question about the over- 
hauling once every twelve months 
helping the running of the work: but 
there possibly is some question as to 
whether the results justify the ex- 
pense. The information I have re- 
ceived on this question, with my own 
experience, convinces me that spin- 
ning frames should be’ thoroughly 
overhauled every year if we are to 
have good running work, and further 
convinces me that the results amply 
justify the expense. 

We cannot afford to overlook ‘he 
question of spindle speed if we are 
to have good running work. A very 
successful superintendent made the 
statement to me not long ago that he 
believed more spinning rooms had 
been put “on the bum” by excessive 
spindle speed than by any other cause. 
My experience in spinning has been 
largely on one class of work, and I 
shall not try to suggest spindle speeds 
except for the numbers with which I 
am most familiar, For 30s warp I 
would suggest 9,000 turns per minute, 


those 


and for 40s filling 8,000 turns per 
minute. 
* Assistant Superintendent, Greenwood 


Mills, Greenwood, S. C 
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order from the proper person, and 
render a monthly” statement, with 
comparisons, to each section or de- 
partment, Another good idea is good 
oil properly applied at the right time 
and place. 

Q—What do you consider the great- 
est need of the card rooms of the 


South today? 
A—More machinery, especially 
ecards. This is the opinion given in 


almost every answer. The next 
greatest need is better men, and es- 
pecially better men for card grind- 
ers. Oh! for some way to fire the 
ambition of the present and coming 
generation that they may want to 
learn to become more efficient in 
their work and to gain promotion on 
their merits instead of some other 
way. 


Spinning 
Harris* 


The proper kind of band to use ts 
no small jtem when you consider the 
relation it bears to the quantity and 
quality of yarn gotten out of the spin- 
ning room. We all know that no 
Standard size band could be adopted 
that would give the best results ev- 
erywhere, therefore I am going to sug 
gest a band made of roving averaging 
100 bands to the pound, with 
slight variation from that as 
suits your local conditions, 


such 
best 


Extra Help Unnecessary. 


The question of extra help to do 
the cleaning of the spinning room was 
agitated considerably a few years ago 
when we were called on to put part of 
our spinners and doffers on an eight 
hour schedule and some of the mills 
tried out the eight hour help a3 
cleaners. From the information I am 
able to gather, very few mills use 
extra help for cleaning, and I would 
not advise it except on fine numbera 
where absolute cleanliness jis essen 
tial. Of course, a reasonable amount 
of cleaning is essential on any kind 
of work, and I am heartily in favor 
of having it done, but by the regular 
spinners, who, if they are properly 
instructed, soon learn that it is to 
their interest as well ag to the mill’a 
for them to have a clean set of sides. 


Among the many perplexing prob- 
lems that an overseer of spinning has 
to contend with, there is none worse 
than the doffers. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the 
best way to arrange the doffers’ work, 
whether to work each one separately 
or have several to the set. 
give each one a certain 
frames to himself: others say work 
two together, while the majority 
seem to think it is best to have four 
to six to each set. After trying sev- 
eral different methods, I arranged my 
doffers two and three to the set, pay- 
ing them by the frame, and am well 
satisfied with that arrangement. 


More Spinners and Doffers. 


The greatest need of the spinning 
rooms of the South today, according 
to most superintendents and over: 
seers, is more spinners and doffers, 
The problem of getting and keeping 
them in the spinning room js some. 
thing that we as superintendents and 
overseers must solve before we can 
get the maximum results out of our 
mills, Why is it that we hear so 
often “He’s up against it for help in 
the spinning room,” while the other 
departments have plenty? It is a 
fact wel] known to most of us, that 
the majority of parents do not want 
their children to learn in the spinning 
room any more. There may be sev: 
eral reasons for this, and we snould 
not rest unti] we have discovered and 
remedied them. Spinning room work 


Some say 
number of 


(Continued on Page 312) 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


This section features Wool Manufactures and Power & Engineering, Oct. 4. Knit Goods, 
Oct. 11. Dyeing, Bleaching and _ Finishing, Oct. 18. Cotton Manufactures, Oct. 25. 


The Need for Uniformity of Bales | 


"T’HE need for the production of a uni 











Shortcomings of Present Packages —Speci- actually received, from the total weight 


form or standard bale has been in 
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the hopper. This is done by taking 

d with the fingers of both hands of 
mnvenient thickness of cotton at the 

of the bale, rolling it up to the 

er end of the bale like a blanket and 
wing this thickness into the hop 
per. A sheet of cotton of approximate- 
ly similar thickness is removed in turn 
m each of the ranged round 

the hopper and thrown into it. Thus the 
< bales forming a mixing set are gradual- 
fed-evenly into the hopper and a 
thorough blend is 


bales 


secured. 

should like it to be noted that it is 
of American cotton that 
ether a thickness of one inch or six 


aracteristic 


hes is seized at the end of a bale, it 
roll up evenly to the other end of 
bale and that it is necessary in any 
posed standard bale that this charac- 
ristic should be retained. The cotton 
the hopper impinges on a spiked, up- 
rd-traveling lattice and as much cot- 
as is loosened and is clinging to the 
ke is carried forward; any excessive 
itity which adhering being 
cked or brushed into the hopper by 
roller. 


may be 


evener ”’ 


It will be understood that, 
n a mixing set around a hopper in- 
es both and hard 


sed bales, the cotton passes unevenly 


readily 


ordinary pressed 
ough the machine, the hard pressed 
tton goes past the “evener” rollers and 

es only partially pulled. This 

ulty will arise, however satisfa 
in all respects a hard pressed bale 
of 
mixed together 


END-PRESSED BALES 


vy be, so long as bales widely 


ing density are 
DEFECTS OF 


SIDE AND 


But the high density bales which have 


been received during the last two years 
| been compressed in such a way 
that the cotton will not come off an 
opened bale in sheets or layers. By 


some sort of a pressure along the sides 
layers of cotton have been crinkled 
into ridges, and when pressure has 
been applied upwards or downwards it 
has locked the cotton together. Where 
the layers of cotton have crinkled in 
ridges most is formed a mass as hard as 
t Along the sides of the bale where 
this high pressure has been applied the 
itton is like a stone slab for a distance 
extending from 6 to 9 inches into the 


hand 
odie 


one 


[he result is that when lumps of this 
rd-caked cotton go forward past the 
evener lattices they either stop the rol- 
rs from turning, break the gearing or 
delivered in solid pieces into the 

y sheet on the delivery lattices which 

not be regulated by any compensating 
varatus. Break downs and stoppages 

he plant in subsequent processes by 
rs scotching are frequent and there 


een a great increase in fires attrib 


le to this cause 


ie bales received show evidences 
ving had pressure applied to the 
‘f the bales, as well as the ends, 

still further increases the trouble 
rge quantity of what should be good 
returned 


been condensed to such 


n has to be because it 
a solid state 
it is unusable for cotton spinning 
ra labor to the extent of at least 50 
ent., has had to be employed in 
From spin- 
s whom we have addressed by circu- 
letters asking for their opinion on 
density bales, the 


rating and feeding it. 


replies received 
rely confirm my experience as here 
forth. 

Many of them contend, in addition, 
t cotton from high density bales does 
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not produce the same quality of yarn 
as that from ordinary density bales on 
account of the more treatment 
the fibers have to undergo to get them 


severe 


into. the fleecy condition necessary for 
When it is considered that all 
this damage and loss is the result of 
into solid 
lumps, when the cotton is compressed 
in a perfectly dry state, it shows how 
necessary it 1s to guard against external 


spinning. 


cotton compressed slabs or 


moisture being present in the cotton, such 
the 
It appears to me that if there 
were any neglect in this matter the re- 
sulting bale would be as much use to a 
cotton 
Some 


as rain or steam at time of com- 


pression. 


spinner as a mass of concrete. 


immediate inquiry is necessary 
into the methods in operation for pro- 
ducing high density which result in the 
patches of solidly caked cotton 

I believe they are capable of being re 
moved, but prompt action is required 
Cotton spinners generally see the neces- 
sity for a bale of higher density than 
the ordinary pressed American bale and 
many are preparing to install new ma 
chinery, or modifying their existing 
plants to deal with harder pressed cot- 
they 
are expecting to deal with must not have 


ton. But the harder pressed bale 
the damning effect of the high density 
bales we have recently been receiving. 
therefore, an 


Uniformity of density 1s, 


essential factor to be decided upon by 
this Congress 
OTHER IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


The commissioner of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, 
which met in Paris on the 3rd and 4th 
of September last, resolved to recom- 
mend a density of 32 pounds per cubic 
foot, 


and a measurement of 54 inches 


long and 27 inches wide, and uniform 
weight of 500 lbs. Nothing is said 
about the thickness, but this density 


and weight would give a thickness of 


about 18 inches 
Che Oldham Master Cotton Spinners’ 


\ssociation has since 1910 consistently 
advocated on several occasions to inter- 
ested parties and authorities in the United 
States a exceeding 30 lb 
per cubic foot. This would give 
of 54 inches long, 27 


thickness 


density not 
a bale 
inches wide and 
20 inches for soo lb. weight 
I would personally prefer the density 
of 30 Ib. per 
the risk of lumps or patches of caked 


cotton being formed. 


cubic foot, which lessens 


Some attention should also be given to 
the form of buckle used for securing the 
steel bands The studs used in Egyp 
tian bales are much more satisfactory. 
The disadvantage of the buckle is that 
it requires a long piece of band for 
turning over which is wasteful, and the 
bands are very liable to slip, causing 
very irregular shaped bales 

Another feature which ought to be 
adopted is that some permanent identifi- 
cation plate should be securely attached 
to each bale which would show the place 
of origin and by which every firm which 
has handled it could be traced. 

It has been suggested that spinners 
should pay something extra for all these 
advantages. No such encouragement is 
needed. If any planter or ginner places 


on the market such a bale as is desired 
by spinners, which is marked in such 
a manner that the spinner can trace it, 
the spinner will seek that same mark 
again and will pay an increased price 
according to the advantages he actually 
experiences over other bales. 
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SPECIFICATIONS PROPOSED 


To sum up, the standard bale should 


t. 
Ji 
tw 
I 
te 
Jt 
w 


World's Cotton Congress can 
American cotton should 


agree that 


be transported 


be as follows: in a package covered with tare as light 
Weight soo Ib and as satisfactory as the Egyptian or 
Density 30 lb. per cubic ft — vo pny Praony hag by en - 
Dimensions 54 inches by 27 inches by a ee air . a a 
. y 4 : uuckles permanently secured after com- 
20 inches. : 
pression 
Covered with a light closely woven It appears to me if we are to recon- 
Hessian cloth, secured by narrow light struct on proper lines, that doul pr 
steel bands which are prevented from cesses should be eliminated and the bales 
slipping by studs or other suitable should be compressed ll ginneries 
means ready for export Finally, I strongly 
Bands and tare not to exceed 20 Ib. urge that cotton compressed to t new 
The cotton to be pressed so that it density shall be in such conditi that 
can be taken off in layers which will un- when it arrives at the mill the ent 
roll from end to end of bales give no more trouble t! the 
lo be uniform in staple, color and softer compressed bales; only bv these 
quality means will gin or other compr vn 
Identification securely attached giving ers free themselves, merchants. bankers 
place of origin and users from immense troub! ind 
In conclusion I am satisfied that this serious financial loss 
- r 4 * 
aor ? 
Research in the Textile 
Industr 
HNaQuUSLUP) 
~ 
Work Defined—Its Application to 
Raw Materials, Yarns and Fabrics 
HE term “research” has come into matic study whi ha final ect 
common usage during the past few and application well de d and prede 
years. It has been used in a peculiarly termined he industrial researches 
loose manner by those who have seen lraw very irgely fro € 7 lucts 
some application of results of syste t the pure researcher pplyi the 
matic study, and in a very equivocal ftundame Is of ph | try 
manner by those who look upon research industry resting 1 analy ire 
or systematic study as being foreign to ed by the industrial resea er to cde 
the manufacture of textiles. I propose termine the nature of the materials in 
to consider the ideas which differentiate terms of measurable quantities, and in 
research from investigation, analysis, accordance with previously determined 


testing and the like 
Phe [ 


idea of 


elements of research embody the 


pertorming or accomplishing 


something which has been done 


never 
before: or, in many cases, the perform 
ing Or acct 


has 


new 


mplishing of something 


which before, in an en 
and it further in 


cludes the idea of arriving at results by 


been done 
tirely manner ; 
means of systematic study, and not by 


dri d 


considered as 


means of Re- 


di- 
distinct 


cut and methods 


search may be being 


vided into two large = and 


branches, which be designated as 


pure 


may 


research,” and “applied” or “in- 


dustrial” research 
PURE RESEARCH 


Che term “pure research” is applied to 
that type of systematic study which has 


no definite or immediate industrial ob- 
rect in view, and which has no applica 
tion in view. It may appear that pure 
research has an aimless existence, but 
the progress is guided and directed by 
the fundamental laws which are found 
to be operative in the particular study 
The student of pure research cannot 
formulate and plan his progress in ad- 
vance, but is led from one step to 
another, and finally he has amassed a 
tremendous amount of information 
which may later find direct application 


to industry 
led to the 
the 
X-ray; and some the ba 


Some pure researches have 
fundamentals of the wireless; 
the 


is Of. our pres- 


some electric motor; some 


ent coal tar dye industry. 
APPLIED RESEARCH 


[he term “applied” or “industrial” re- 


search is given to that type of syste- 
* Address by E. D. Walen, Textile Re- 
search Co., Boston, at World Cotton Confer- 


New Orleans, La 


ence, 


standard and, in doing, has a 


‘ 


means Of measuring the 


materials of imdustry 


realizes the full 
value of the results of testing and analy 
sis will lead to the stipulation of the 


Investigation which 


process which causes the defect. and 
further research will indicate the means 
of correction The term “investigation” 


does not necessarily imply the idea of 


originality, and is not always thought of 


as synonymous with research. Analysis 


and testing in themselves, like weighing 
sugar and counting change, do not con 
stitute research; neither does a labora 
tory full of shiny instruments indicate 
that research is being done This 3s 
particularly true of textiles; for re 
search into textiles has been so limited 


that little is known of the qualities 


which should be measured, or how the 
te d be conducted; and there i 
littl ince that the tests, | rth 

ly physi l, are rt I t value 
to the manufacturer 

It has been seen that pure indu 
trial research differ in their objects, and 
these differences indicate that there 1 


another dividing line tween pure and 


industrial research, in that pure research 


is socialistic, and that indu earch 


is capitalisti 
The 


search are 


advance of 
obtained under condition 
the results public, 


has been found that such 


greatest pure re 


which make and it 


h 


research is best 


fostered in public institutions. 

Che product of industrial research is 
very largely applicable only to the one 
plant and its 
variables, and is conducted for the gain 
If then, 
manufacturer wishes to conduct re 


peculiar combination of 


of the individual manufacturer 
the 














Patents 
Trade-Marks 


To the Textile Industry 


Assets in the TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY consist largely ot TRADE- 
MARK PROPERTY. Is your 
TRADE-MARK PROPERTY 
adequately protected in foreign 
countries as well as in the United 
States? 


Time and money spent to develop 
a business merely creates this 
property right, which in most 
foreign countries cannot be pro- 
tected unless you have complied 
with the laws relative to the 
patenting of inventions and the 
registration of trade-marks. 


If you or any of your employees 
have inventions which should be 
protected by letters patent, we 
shall be pleased to advise you in 
regard to obtaining the necessary 
protection. Sketches or a model of 
the invention, and a description 
of the device explaining its opera- 
tion, will materially assist us in 
making the search upon which our 
opinion on the question of patent- 
ability is based. 


Even though your problem may 
seem trivial do not hesitate to 
inquire, for in that way only can 
we be of real service to you. Mail 
inquiries will be answered 
promptly, and we urge you to 
write us regarding any patent or 
trade-mark subject that may inter- 
est you. 

Upon request we shall gladly fur- 
nish our booklets on patents and 
trade-marks. 


MUNN & COMPANY 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICES 


665 Woolworth Building 
New York Ciry 
Tower Building 665.F Street 
Cuicaco, IL. Wasuincoron, D.C, 


re ee 
t 


menanmennnenn 
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To the Users 
of 
| English 


Cotton Yarn 


| _ 








= There has recently 
| been circulated a 
| E rumor that the Brit- 
| |= | ish Government in- 
| tended to prohibit 
| the exportation of 
| Cotton Yarns. 
| |= | Wishing to learn 
| | if there was any 
truth in that rumor 
| I cabled MecConnel | 
| e| & Co., Ltd., at Man- 
| | | chester, November 
| |=] 13th: 
| = | | “There is a rumor |_| 
| |= | you are prohibited to ex- 
|_| port Cotton Yarns by | 
|= | your government. Ad- | 


INNMULSOMEE 2 


a vise.” 

: I am in receipt of 
| E reply as follows: 
= ““We have not heard 


anything of prohibited 
exportation Cotton 
| Yarns. Think your in- 
|= | formation is incorrect.” 

















H. M. REMINGTON | 
American Representative 


McConnel & Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Fine Cotton Yarns 


MANCHESTER. ENGLAND 
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search, it is necessary for him to estab- 
lish his own laboratories, train his own 
corps of investigators, or go to com- 
mercial concerns which have the selling 
of such service for their object. 

Very often, in many discussions of 
research into textiles, it is observed that 
theoretically a particular combination 
would work, but practically it would 
not. The theory of a 
process is an 


manufacturing 
statement of what 
is taking place; hence, if the theory is 
right and complete, it is the same thing 
as practice 


exact 


If theory and present prac- 
tice do not agree, either the theory is 
wrong and incomplete, or the present 
manufacturing processes may be changed 
to advantage. The failure of the man- 
ufacturer to recognize the logic which 
has built up many theories has led many 
perfectly good theories to ridicule, and 
often 
entirety will lead to excellent results. 


very a theory carried out in its 


PURPOSE OF LABORATORY 

The laboratory as a supplement to in- 
dustrial often looked 
as not being productive of practical re- 
sults. 


research is upon 
The purpose of a laboratory 1s 
to provide a place where the variables 
may be controlled in order that reasons 
results 
found that 
laboratory 


may be assigned to observed 


In many cases it has been 
the obtained in the 


cannot be duplicated in the mill, and the 


results 


immediate assumption is that the lab- 
oratory work is wrong and entirely use 

Usually the variables in a mill 
not well under control, and it can- 
not be expected that a method devised 


less 


a&re 


in a laboratory will thrive under hit or 
miss conditions. If the findings of the 
the 


con- 


indicate good _ results, 
do 
sider these results seriously to deter 
mine ways and means of changing his 
methods to more nearly conform to the 
conditions found to be best by the lab- 
The function of the laboratory 
in textiles is very largely to provide a 
means of determining the ideal and the 
variables controlling the attainment of 
the ideal. It can readily be seen that a 
textile research is not complete in the 
laboratory, and that the biggest part of 
the research is determining how the re- 
sults may be economically applied to 
manufacturing, 

The progress of research into textiles 
is at present limited by the attitude of 
growers and manufacturers to the lab- 
oratory and research, and will continue 
to be limited so long as they assume 
that their methods and 
tices are the ones which they will always 
Specifically, research will be lim- 
ited largely in the case of the manu- 
facturer to refinement of the mechan- 
ical features of the machines; in the 
case of the grower, to the growing of 
pure strains, regardless of whether the 
cotton is best suited to manufacture or 
not. It is not my intention to give the 
impression that the whole structure of 
the industry should be discarded, but 
that the industry should be willing to 
make concessions to the findings of re- 
search, provided the changes suggested 
are seriously considered and found to 
be conducive to an economy of pro- 
duction sufficient to warrant the changes, 

PROGRESS OF TEXTILE RESEARCH 

It is extremely difficult to determine 
to what extent research has really been 
conducted in textiles, for the literature 
is not classified, and it is by 
merest accident that the textile people 
themselves come in direct contact with 


laboratory 


manufacturer would well to 


oratory. 


present prac- 


use, 


often 
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the results of our researc] 
speake r 


So far as the 
able to 
there have been scarcely any 
into textiles, 


has been 


determine, 
researches 
been con- 
fined almost entirely to the chemistry of 
textiles. If all the information which 
every one has on textiles could be col- 


and these have 


lected, and expressed in terms to allow 
of coordination, it is assured that there 
would be but little need for much re- 
search, and there would probably result 
a somewhat different system of manu- 
facturing, 

During the past few years considerable 
industrial textile research has been con- 
ducted in the production of war ma- 
terials, and this has served to show that 
the laws governing the behavior of the 
materials funda- 
mentally the same as those which govern 
the other materials; but 
they are so obscured by the effect of 
variables and peculiarities of the ma- 
terial that, at first, there is presented a 
hopelessly involved situation 

The discussion of generalities of re 
search has been presented to detine the 


used in textiles are 


behavior of 


relation of the various agencies, in o1 
der that we may discuss research mor: 
specifically in its relation to 
Experience has proved that 
can be applied to textiles 
economical results. 


textiles 
chemistry 
with more 
the 


view to 


Let us consider 


manufacture of textiles with a 


determining the application of 
the other branch of natural 
to determine the 
be derived from what may properly b 


termed the 


physics 
science, and 
advantages which may 
physics of textiles 


PHYSICS OF TEXTILES 


It has often been stated that researc] 


has been successfully carried out in 
other industries, but that textiles are s 


different, research cannot be applied 
We have but to re 
progress of research 


find that the 
ments have been made previously to thx 


advantageously 


view the in other 


industries to same com 
successful application to other indus 


the old 


steel manufacturer testing his raw mate 


tries. Can we imagine school 
rials, and expressing the results in terms 
of measurable quantities 
be multiplied, added or 


express in 


which may 
subtracted, to 
measurable terms the char 
acteristics of the finished product, and 
using these results to maintain the uni- 
formity of the product? 

Can we imagine the modern engineer 
scratching or drawing a 
available 


from the 
feeling conveyed by the scratching im- 


plement, 


raw materials, and, 


economically designing and 
constructing a bridge or large building? 

Lastly, can we imagine a textile manu- 
facturer testing his raw materials, and 
the terms of 


measurable quantities, and from these 


expressing results in 
almost with mathe 
the 


manufacture, as 


values determining, 


matical certainty, most economical 


process of well as 
maintaining the uniformity of the prod 
uct ? 

The usual answer is that steel is used 
in the construction of things which must 
and that textiles 
made to wear look well, and 
therefore considered in the 
same category as structures or machines. 


stand definite stress, 
and 


cannot be 


are 


However, it is necessary to construct 
the fabric, and in so doing the properties 
of the raw materials during manufacture 
must be considered. As an example, the 
stresses of weaving are just as certain 
and inevitable as those in a bridge when 
a flat wheeled car passes over it, and to 


weave quickly and successfully the yarn 


file across the 
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must be constructed to 


resist the 
stresses. In this particular case, thi 
theories of elasticity and hysteresis flex- 
ure and friction are applicable. 
NOTABLE APPLICATION OF PHYSICS 
lhe manufacture of fabrics which ary 


used for mechanical purposes affords a 
very clear conception of the application 






of physics to textiles and is exemplified 


in the design of successful cotton ait 


plane fabrics, with which development 
the speaker was closely associated. In 
this research, the conditions of flight 


and the nature of the stresses of flight, 
which had previously been determined 
by other investigators, were studied in 
connection with the properties of linen 


fabrics with the 


used, together 
the impregnating chemi- 
cals, with respect to the particular kind 


ot stresses 


being 
properties of 


and conditions 


being con 
sidered. Irom these two sources orig- 
inated the theory of fabric airplane wing 


coverings. The next step was the inter 
pretation of the theory in terms of tex 
the result 
cessful product, designed almost entirely) 


the 


tiles, and was a highly suc 


from a consideration of 


the 


physics of 
situation 


Lhe 


difference in 


research further demonstrated 


the results obtained from 


cut and try methods, and those obtained 


from systematie study, in that the prev 
ious investigators who, without excep 
tion, used cut and try methods, cor 
cluded very definitely that cotton could 
not be used to cover the wings of ait 
planes 

Che ipplication ot research to fabrics 
and yarns, which may be termed appear 
ince goods, is not so evident, but a littl 
careful thought will indicate that ther 
are good possibilities. A textile mat 
rial may be considered as a group of 
fibers which have been arranged m«¢ 


chanically to produce the particular r« 
sult; and, in order to arrange them most 
the cot 


ton must be in accordance with the de 


economically, the properties of 
mands of the manufacturing process, 01 
the manufacturing 
suited to the fibers 


process must be 
Regardless of the 
ultimate use of the material, the limits 
of size, evenness, and speed of manu- 
facture are defined by the characteristics 


of the cotton. 


From this it is evident that the prop 
erties of the cotton are a large determin- 


ing factor in the economical manufac 
ture of cotton goods, and the money 
value of raw cotton depends upon its 
manufacturing properties, and not di- 


rectly upon its strain or botanical fea 
the yield per plant. At the 
present time the researcher in the grow- 
the 
cross section, strength and convolutions 
per unit of length. What combination 
of these for, in pro- 
ducing the best cotton to be manufac- 
tured? Or, is it 
which determines 
of the cotton? In 


sired properties are 


tures, or 


ing of cotton determines length, 


should he strive 


some other 


the 


property 
spinning value 
the 
physical, and have 


any event, de- 


to do with physics. 


RESEARCH AND COTTON GROWING 


At the present time the manufacturer 
the the 
manufacturing by the sense 
of feel and sight. 


determines probable value of 


cotton for 
Such methods are of 
no avail to the botanist or the grower 
of cotton, because he is not a manufac 
turer, and has not been brought up in 
intimate contact with the machinery of 
th It is highly probable that what 


the manufacturer feels can be measured, 


e mill 


(2529) 255 
nd expressed in t ns which can be in 
te preted ) the grower! 
Ob uUSI\ esea;rg t the @g Ww 
of raw cotton cannot progress 1d] 
’ 
ind § « uOng preper ines t the 
\ 
et 1 nts ot th 


] 1 1 1 
be expressed in measurable terms, whicl 


vey a definite meaning to the growe 
vr botanist. A co-operative research 
into raw cottons would prove of great 
valu 


In this connection, the development of 


the growing of beets for the manufac 


ture of beet sugar may be of interest 
Not very many years ago the farme: 
raised beets, which the manufacturer 
made into sugar as best he could. It 
was observed that the yield from beets 
grown by a few farmers was better than 
the rest {he manutacturers naturally 


asked why not grow beets for the pur 
pose intended, and began investigating 
\s a result, practically all beets are now 


purchased on assay or chemical analysi 





The manufacturer, in a great man 
cases, supplies the seed; tells the farmer 
how take care of the growing of the 
plant, etce., and the yield from beet 
grown under the supervision of the 
manutacturer is much greater th mn trom 
those grown by the farmer alone 

It is certain that the problem of grow 
ing cotton for the manufacturer is cor 
siderably more complex than the gt 
ing of beets, and that the analysis of tl 
manutacturing propertics of cotton 
more complhcated than that of sug 
but it is not impossible, and once a 
certed start is made the outcome wil 
successful 

The pr S f ginnn was desig 
to take the seeds out tf cotton, with 
further reference to manufacturin 
Considerit the condition of the cott 
trom the gin, there is every reason t 
believe that a systematic study can d 
much to improve the ginning, to reduc 
the number of neps, cut fibers, and thi 
like 

(he problem of sizing has long been 
considered one of chemistry, yet it i 
really a problem in physics, for a yarn 


is sized to give it certain physical prop 


t 
erties to resist the stresses of 


weaving 
It has often been said that what is tru 
ot weaving is not true of knitting This 
Ig very largely so, yet the yarns break 


while being knitted, and why not treai 
the yarns prior to knitting to 
particular 


1 


resist th 


stresses, and _ to 


contort ( 


easily to the looping in the needles? 


The same general thought may be 
carried through the various process« 
of the mill, both in the manufacturing 
and finishing, and it will be seen that 
the wh le success of the processes cle 
pends upon the physics and chemist 
of manufacturing. There is no reason 
why the manufacture of textiles cannot 
to advantage be placed on a cleancut 
and scientific basis 

SUPPLY OF RESEARCH WORKERS 

If we are agreed that research has 
field in textiles, where are the men com 
ing from who are capable of conducting 
research in textiles? The textile school 
turn out men who are very largel 
trained in the present methods of manu 


facture, and have very little training in 
the study of the fundamental considera 
The turn 


out men well trained in science, but a 


tion of physics. universitie 
a rule these men find immediate easy ap 
plication of their training to the indus- 


ly con 


tries which are more scientifical 
ducted, and, not knowing textiles, can 
see little or no application for the splen 


did theories of advanced science 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


TILE WORLD JOURNAL. 
sible. 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data pos- 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent 


In this way answers 


can be given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to 


others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improve- 


ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any 


legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the 


name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


1 
constructions range, generally, 


om about So to 100 warp threads pel 
n the loom, &8o representing a fai 


t 


erally reeded two ends in a 


dent, though 


sometimes they are made 


vith single ends in a dent, which was 


in which they were originally, 


brought out in Europ: The reeding of 
single ends in a dent presents many and 
serious difficulties from a weaving 
standpoint on account of the fineness of 
the reed, but as the silk is better dis 
tributed, a better face is given to the 
| n wh so reeded, the ends 
mie the rder alread Stated, 
t right-hand and two left-hand twist 
ne ot the .’ d l the pA it Wi ] 
mm 46 to 50 inches, 46 inches being 

t nost common. 
lhe hard twist of the crepe yart 
ses th ik in materially 


goods to shrin 


fter the natural gum of the silk is 


iled out of them, so from the loom 
vidths referred to of 46 to 50 inches, 
he goods will be shrunk in width to 
40 inches, or “ 39 to 40 inches,” which 
is the width at which they are custom 

ily offered. They will also be shrunk 
up in length from a minimum of about 


i 
} per cent. to perhaps as much as 15 per 
cent., although they can be shrunk more 
shrinkage will 
represent the most usual practice. The 
are shrunk, the better will be 


Krom 6 to 10 per cent 
more they 
the appearance and handle of the goods, 
though as there are fewer yards remain 
ing, the cost will be correspondingly in 
creased 

The number of filling picks per inch, 
as woven, might be from 8o to 100 


When shrunk in, as the 
f warp and filling 
condensed space, the 
count of the inch in the 


finished state will be materially 


same number 
threads are 


smaller 


threads per 


now 
vithin a 


higher 
than the above figures, the increase be 
ing proportionate to the shrinkage 
given 
In the 


is called, a high-class silk must be used, 


two-thread georgette,’ as it 


double extra being usually employed, 


for, if the silk be of low grade, and 
these iI 


consequently irregular in size, 


; 
regularities will be very marked where 


there are only two ends used to make 
l thread 
endless modifications of this con 


market, in 


struction are on the 


ot which there will be two-thread twist 


in the warp and three-thread twist i 
the filling; three-thread in the warp and 
two-thread in the filling; three-thread 
t warp, and three-thread in the 
lling; the number of picks and ends 
being modified accordingly Where 
three-thread is used, a lower grade of 


material can be employ ed, 


as the larger 
number of threads tends to equalize the 
irregularities, and ci grades 


such as No. 1, or 


nsequently 


best No ce 


Japan 


hlatures are generally used for this pur- 


thicker thread con 
tracts more in twisting, a less amount 


pose, and, as the 
of twist 1s generally used, 60 turns be- 
This three-thread, 60 
turn, tram made 1n right and left twist, 


ing very usual, 


is known as “crepe de chine twist.’ 
In the may be 
boiled out, colored, and finished 
on the tentering frame to the width or- 
they addition, be 

This adulteration is some- 


finishing, the 


goods 


simply 


dered, or 
adulterated 


may, mn 


times means of tin 


sometimes 


accomplished by 
though what is 
called powder finish is given, which im 


weighting, 


parts a somewhat bulky appearance, and 
smoother touch to the All adul- 
teration of these piece dyed crepe fab- 


fabric 


and the 
strength 


extremely destructive, 


rics 15 
goods generally deteriorate in 
ery fast. It is distinctly a thing to be 
though, of course, it en 
ibles a_ better looking fabric to be of- 
tered for the money 
[he name “Georgine” is, I believe, 
a registered name, and the [ 
{ New York which 


deals in georgettes, and kindred fabrics. 
\ sample 


property otf 
house 


yromuinent 
is before me which is on the 
market under this name, and the warp 
is made of best-extra Japan raw silk 
of the size of 20/22 deniers, so that the 
warp material is entirely untwisted as 
compared with the crepe twist used in 
the warp of This has been 
ends to the inch, and 
been reeded one end 
in a dent, through a 90 dent reed. The 
filling is made of the three-thread crepe 
de chine twist referred to, and has been 
woven with 68 picks per inch 


georgette 
woven with g2 


appears to have 


As the raw silk warp does not con- 
tract, the shrinkage lengthwise is very 
trifling, and, in width, the cloth has been 
shrunk in from 44 inches, to something 
over 39. In the dyeing the goods have 
ecru, that is, very little 
used in boiling-off, so 
gum has been removed 


been finished 
soap has been 
that but little 
from the silk 


material 


and in consequence, the 
the harsh, dull and 
appearance characteristic of 
ecru dyed silk. If it were completely 
fabric would be prac 
tically a crepe de chine, and the warp 
would show the silky luster and glitter, 
when freed from its gum, which is char- 
acteristic of that fabric. The weight of 
this cloth in its finished 


p< ssesses 


lusterless 


degummed, the 


condition is 


331 grains per square yard. When 
boiled-off in soap and water, it loses 
ibout 16 per cent. rnore of its weight, 
so that the original amount of gum 
stripped off in the boiling-off for ecru 
would only have been about 3 per cent., 
though, as the soap and oil added by 


to the filling 


per cent.) would also be removed by the 
h 
i 


the throwster (say § to 10 
: boil-off would appear to be 
in this. 


process, t 
greater th 
James CHITTICK. 


Grinding Cards 


Technical Editor: 


In the article on page 41 of the Sept. 
“Card Grind- 
ing in Theory and Practice,” published 
by Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., that “ grind 
ers should never be set so deep as to 
wonder if the writer 
meant the traverse grinders, the long 


13 Issue, you quote from 


cause sparks.” | 


grinders, or both. I do not believe that 
a spark and then will have any 
effect on a hard tempered steel wire. 
Further along it is stated that “heavy 
grinding is the barbs, hooks 
and fused points, rendered soft by the 


now 


cause of 


flowing of the metal,” leaving the im- 

that the heating from the 

caused the metal to flow. 
several 


pression 
sparks 

rom years’ experience in 
grinding cards, I am led to believe that 
heavy grinding with fresh, sharp emery, 
with the rolls kept up to full speed, and 
set a little deeper every two hours, gives 
the best point; that is, a point that will 
last from one grinding to the next, 
which to my way of thinking is the best 
point that can be produced, When I 
sharpen my pocket knife on a_ fine 
stone, when it is nearly 
arp the edge turns over more or less, 
vet there is no heat. The 
metal flows, not because it is soft, but 
because it is thin at that point. I be 
lieve 


grained oil 
] 





spark, no 


either by the 
and dull, or the 
getting slack, allowing 
the grinder roll to get under speed. I 
have never seen steel wire hooked from 
grinding. I believe Dronsfield grinders 
are excellent, but I don’t believe the 
theory at all. I would like to 
have the matter threshed out, and if I 
am wrong I want to know 
right 

A certain mill in Georgia that had 
been built and running about six years 
complained to the 
cards that the 
good work. 


barbs are caused 


emery getting slick 


grinding bands 


spark 


it and get 


shops selling the 
machines wouldn’t do 
Grinding didn’t help mat- 
ters and the work tn other departments 
was giving trouble, which was traced 
to the bad work on the cards. I hap- 
pened to be working for the shops at 
that time and was sent to this mill to 
see what the trouble was, After find- 
ing the settings were all right, I ex- 
amined the points of some of the wire 
under a glass, and found the wire 
ground off} right straight across, with 
practically no points at all. I requested 
that the grinder put a card to grinding. 
After fussing with the setting on the 
rolls for about half an hour he got the 
rolls set to suit him, but I had to get my 
ear close to the roll to hear it at all. 
I had him pull the rolls down heavy 
enough to see sparks all the way across, 
and kept pulling them down every two 
hours until there was a point on the 
wire, when the card was set up and did 
good work, which the mill was satisfied 
with. About a year after that and sev- 
eral times since, I have seen the super- 
intendent and he told me he was satis- 
hed that light grinding was the trouble. 

[ am now working at a mill in which 
I helped to erect the cards in 1898, when 
we put them up and ground them 
Sparks flew and the grinding rolls have 
been sparking more or 
and at least one-third 
clothing put on 


less ever since, 
of the original 
them is 
work. 


still on and 
doing good 


Pi as ks 


Meaning of “ Basils ” 
Technical Editor: 


Can you tell me what is meant by the 
word “ Basils?” I have been told that it is 
some kind of Australian wool (3696) 


Basils is the technical term applied 
in Australia to tanned but unfinished 
sheep skins. These skins are exported 


to different parts of the world where 


they are put through the usual finishing 
processes of the leather industry. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEAD 





Strong and Durable Device Readily 
Clamped to Any Width of Warp 
3eam heads are a small detail of 

weaving equipment but they exert a big 

influence on weave room _ production, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, not 
to mention the part they may play as 


a source of waste of yarn and waste of 


SANITARY OUTDOOR CLOSET 


New Model Based on Requirements 
of North Carolina Board of Health 

The widespread and_ ever-growing 
movement for better sanitation in indus- 
trial villages has greatly stimulated the 
production of sanitary equipment for 
outdoor privies, and manufacturers are 
active on new approved types of equip- 





BEAM HEAD THAT CAN BE QUICKLY AND 


the warp dressers’ time. It is the sum 

ot these little details in the weave room 
hat make up the greater part of the 
st of cloth manufacturing. 

[he above thought occurred to us on 
inspecting a new type of adjustable 
heam head which has been patented by 
the Universal Winding Co., Boston, and 
is being brought to the attention of mills 
loing weaving. This product embodies 
i number of distinct improvements. It 


has all the advantages of a one-piece 


head, eliminating the joint that is pres- 
ent on the ordinary two-part head. It 
fits tight and true on the beam, regard- 
less of tensions and conditions due to 
wear and shrinkage, and it is of strong, 
lurable construction 

On account of the rapidity with which 
the head can be adjusted to any width, 
it is particularly adapted to worsted 
mills, where changes in fabric width 
re much more frequent than in other 
branches of the textile industry, but it 
lso will find a large use in woolen 
mills and fancy cotton goods mills. The 
llustration shows a warp beam equipped 
vith the improved head; also the clamp- 
ng wrench which is the only tool re- 
uired for adjusting it 

Adjustable types of beam heads are 
referable to fixed forms, other things 
eing equal, but in the older makes of 
\justable beam heads, the varying 
dths were often secured by arrange- 
nts which allowed the heads to wob- 
le, and the beam in the course of time 

suffer considerable injury. In this 
w type a_ sleeve arrangement at- 
hed on the outside of each head 
llows the head to be quickly and ac- 
irately clamped down to any width of 
irp, fitting tight and true on the beam 
[he device saves time in beam adjust- 
ents, facilitates the making of more 
erfect selvages, and is an aid to better 
veaving generally. 


CCURATELY ADJUSTED 


ment which not only meet the require 
ments of state and local officials, but 
at the same time greatly improve the 
conditions under which employes live. 
The newest thing in this line that has 
come to our attention is a very econo- 
mical outdoor 


closet receptacle just 
brought out by 


The Selig Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. It is fly-proof and provides a sani- 
tary equipment for use where sewerage 
and running water systems are deemed 
too expensive or are unavailable. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the equipment is so arranged that a 
double check is provided against flies 
entering or emerging from the receptacle 
containing the organic matter. 

The Selig Co. believe the new sani- 
tary closet marks a new era in the out- 
door closet business, as in addition to 
the sanitary features it can be produced 
at great savings in cost of manufac- 
turing, and sold at a correspondingly 
low figure. Quantity production has been 
going forward for several weeks. They 
state that they are in a position to make 
immediate deliveries. Correspondence 
on the new equipment is invited, and 
specifications, drawings and prices will 
be furnished on request sent to The 
Selig Co., Atlanta, Ga 


UNION SPINNING RING 


With Air-Cushioned, Self-Lubri- 
cating, Circular Traveler 

A spinning ring of interest to cotton 
manufacturers has been brought out by 
the Union Industrial Co., 2904 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. It is a radi- 
cal departure from the usual type of 
ring, and it is claimed by the manu- 
facturers that it gives yarn of better 
quality and strength, is very durable as 
to its traveler, and has a wider range of 
yarn numbers for one weight of trav- 
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eler. It is also claimed that the Union 
ting, with its 
flexible, 
operate efficiently at higher speeds than 
are now run 


air-cushioned, self-lubri 
cated, circular traveler will 
The device can be read 
ily applied to any spinning frame 
There is only one 


the rest is 


moving part 
merely a case for the 
traveler and a patent centering plate to 
save time in changing rings. The trav 
eler is a thin convex circle of tempered 
steel, with an upright carrying a 
rounded and open eye. The yarn its 
easily engaged in this eye and then is 
held away from the lubricated raceway 
When the yarn is engaged with the 
traveler the latter is raised slightly and 
hangs suspended, This fact, and the 
speed at which it runs, cause the tray 
eler to partially float on a cushion of 
air, and it is claimed that 
almost eliminated. 

[he writer recently had the oppor 


friction 1s 


tunity of observing a spinning frame in 
operation which was equipped on one 
side with the Union ring and on the 
other side with an ordinary ring and 
noticeable that at 
ordinary speeds, and at 
12,000 


traveler. It was 
speeds up to 
revolutions per minute, fewer 
ends came down on the side equipped 


with the Union ring 


Business News 





Organization of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Water Purifying Equip- 
ment 


Born almost out of necessity while 
the recent war was in progress, the 
Associated Manufacturers of Water 


Purifying Equipment has now 
a permanent organization 
Although primarily for the 
purpose of getting the priority commit- 
tee to enable members of the Associa- 


become 
formed 
tion to obtain sufficient supplies for the 


operation of their 
reasons for the 


plants, there were 


other organization 
which did not disappear with the close 
of the war. Consequently, at a meeting 
held in New York in March, 1919, it 
was voted to continue the Association. 
Besides establishing friendly relations 
and co-operation among the members, 
its work will consist largely of stand- 
ardization standardization of 
equipment sizes, of guarantees to cus- 
tomers and of terms of sales 
ative 


such as 


Co-oper- 
educational cam- 
paigns, and freight rates are other mat- 
ters which will be taken up 

It will be an endeavor of the Associa- 
tion to have architects and engineers 
specify filters in such a manner that all 
manufacturing 


advertising, 


companies figuring on 
the specifications will estimate on filters 
of the same diameter. 
be accomplished by 
architects and engineers of what the 
rate of filtration should be. Benefits 
from all standardization and co-opera- 
tion effected by the Association will 
naturally be realized by ultimate pur- 
chasers and users. 


‘This can readily 
a specification by 


Committees were appointed to secure 
data on the standardization of sizes of 
pressure filters and to draft standard 
paragraphs for contract forms. Reports 
from these committees were favorably 
received at the last meeting, held in 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 9, 1919, and the com- 
mittees were instructed to further con- 
tinue their work, 

Eligibility for membership in the As- 


sociation is restricted to individuals, 


firms and corporations regularly en 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
apparatus or equipment for the purif- 
cation, rectification or sterilization of 
Wwatei 








The present officers are EF B Leo- 
pold, of the Pittsburgh Filter Manufac 


turing Co., chairman; Arthur M. Crane 
of the New York Continental Jewel 
Filtration Co., vice-chairman: and Il. G 
Tate, of the Borromite Company of 
\merica, secretary 

lhe next meeting of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Water Purifying 


Equipment will be held in Omaha at 
the Hotel Fontenelle, Monday, Nov 17, 
at the invitation of W. W Curner, 
general manager of the Refinit 
pany This will be the first 


f the Association held in the W 


Com 
meeting 
t and 


a large expected to 


representation is 
be present 


New Engineering Advertising Asso 
ciation 

A new organization has been formed 
in Chicago, to be known as the En 
gineering Advertisers’ Association of 
Chicago and to be limited in member- 
ship to advertising and sales execu 
tives of concerns engaged in the manu 
facture of engineering products. This 
association was organized by a group 
of men actively engaged in the pro 
duction and of advertising work, includ- 
ing H. L. Delander of the Crane Com 
pany, P. A. Powers of the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Glenn H. Eddy of 
the Green Engineering Co., J. J. Arns 
field of Fairbanks, Morse and Com 
pany and Albert H. Hopkins of the C 
F. Pease Co. 

The committee in charge of the 
winter programme has arranged for a 
comprehensive series of lectures which 
will be delivered at the monthly meet- 
ings by men who are recognized au- 
thorities on the subjects assigned. Such 
questions as better typography in en 
gineering advertising, use of art in ad 
vertising technical products, markets 
and their analysis, the kind of date 
which should be accumulated by ad 
vertising managers and other very 


practical topics will be discussed by ex 
perts. 
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A Boston Account : 

will be found very convenient and helpful for houses doing business : 
with New England. An account with us will prove of the greatest 2 
value because we can furnish you with the most extensive and efficient : 
service, not only in New England, but throughout the United States and > 
in foreign countries. : 
Deposits $179,000,000 £ 
Resources, over $260,000,000 = 
Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina : 
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Publicity in Foreign Markets 


REGULAR FREIGHT 


SERVICE 








NHE FIRST PROBLEM that must be met in building up an 
export trade is that of getting your product known to the buy- 
ers in foreign countries. It is self-evident—an axiom of trade. 


The first step in doing this is the distribution, among selected 
buyers, of well gotten up catalogues, printed in the language of the 
country and complete in every detail—prices, discounts, method 
of payment, ete. 


The second step is the driving home of the lesson taught in the 


New York to catalogues by an attractive line of samples—concrete catalogues— 
Singapore which can be examined and handled by the prospective buyer. 
Bat 
Samat We can help you in these first steps by carrying out for you, free of 
* charge, catalogues of your goods and handling for you your samples 
, by our Sample Shipment Service. We shall be glad to explain further. 
ls 
Pripol 
\lexandria 
Port S 
Beirut 
AIC XAT tla 
Smv 


STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


6 Hanover Street, New York City 
Under the American Flag 




















TEXTILE SHARES FIRM 


Few Shares Have Suffered From 
Speculative Markets Weakness 
Boston, Nov. 

semi-speculative 


19.—Excepting a few 
and certain 


shares that had recently enjoyed much 


issues, 


more than an average advance, the only 
effect upon textile stocks of the recent 
weakness in the speculative stock mar- 
kets has been 5 Che 
latter has been fully offset in most in 


a decreased demand 


Except 
ing in the case of a few semi-specula- 
tive shares, like American Woolen com- 
mon and U. S. Worsted 2d preferred, 
there is no close comparison to be made 


stances by decreased offerings. 


between conditions in the 


speculative 
stock market and those in textile shares. 
With the American 
Woolen common none of the listed tex- 


exception ot 


tiles ever change hands in a large way 
on margin, therefore the current. tight- 
ness of call has little influence 
had break in the 
speculative markets it would have been 
reasonable to expect decreased activity 
in textiles after 
exceptionally large 
northern 


money 


Even there been no 


some six weeks of 
ransactions in both 
Other 
than the two stocks mentioned the only 
textile that 


are 


and southern shares 
suffered much 
Tremont & Suffolk 
and Lowell Bleachery; the former 
dropped from 285 down to 278, while 
Lowell has declined from 
160% to 155%; both of stocks, 
however, had previously advanced con- 
siderably more than most other textiles, 
Tremont & Suffolk in particular having 
advanced 125% points since the first of 
the 
with 


shares have 


of a reaction 


has 


Bleachery 


these 


year. Making similar comparisons 
advances in other textiles it will 
be found that comparatively few have 
risen more than 50 points, while the 
average advance since Jan. 1 is around 
Since the latest advance de- 
veloped in September few 
risen than 15 to 
INTERNATIONAI 


35 points 
shares have 
more 20 points 
COTTON MILLS 
It is unofficially reported that appli- 
future 


for the listing on the Boston Stock 


cation will be made in the near 
Ex- 


change of the $5,000,000 outstanding 7 
per cent. preferred, and the $4,760,900 
International Cot- 
ton Mills, par ot the former being $100 
and of the latter This 
has made a wonderful record 


operation was taken over by 


common stock of the 
$50 company 
since its 
Mill 
Management Department of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co 
found 
while it is now 
$60, is 


the 


Prior to that its common 


stock few takers at $10 a share, 


in good demand around 


paying regular dividends of $4 


annually and earning about $20 per 
share On the pre ferred stock the 
earnings for the last three years have 


averaged about $44 a share 


BOSTON AUCTIONS 


STOCK 


The 


following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday's auctions 
Shares Mill Par. Price 
’ Tremont & Suffolk.. - 100 278 





40 NaumkKeag ; 100 
Fitchburg Yarn Co “ 100 
Brookside Mills ‘ 100 ‘ 
Plymouth Cordage . 100 233 
U. S. Worsted 2d pfd ‘ 100 8314 

l Dwight Mfg 1000 1384 


+ Berkshire Cot. Mfg 100 215 


Total 


Fall River Mill Shares 
River, MaAss., Nov. 


Fai 20.—There 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


has been more taking of profits in the 
securities market the past week than for 
any time middle of October, 
despite the fact that the end of the ris- 


since the 


ing trend is months away, according to 
all appearances 
for that 
ment 


What furnishes ground 
latest 
No increase since 


conviction is the move 
for more wages 
the war boom developed has produced 
any disturbance in the cloth market, not- 


withstanding predictions of its 


nevita- 
bility on account of the cost of things 
The recent selling, as explained by one 
observer, was prompted by the desir 


of the sellers to reap the benefit of the 
abnormal increment in every issue listed 
\s there ire make still 


| investing in textiles on 


opportunities to 


further gains by 


conservative Inies, and there are 


strong 
inducements for non-taxibles 


Boston, 


acquiring 
1 market in 
idle, o1 


interest 


in the genera money 


will have to lie 


earn no more 
than bank 


What are 


possibilities of increasing value are 


described as having strong 


Davol, on which there is a 


bid of 155, 
as compared with 140 this time in Sep- 
but 
Laurel 


record of 17 pet 


tember, with no shares readily ob- 


tainable ; Lake, with a dividend 
in 1918, selling for 
two points above the 


Hargraves, 


cent 
150, or bidding ; 
finding buyers at 137% and 
held at 140, which represents a gain of 
100 per cent. since the low of 


recorded . 


1917 was 
which fell from 
the height of 130 in 1918 to a slight ad- 
par at the 
current year; the asking figure at pres 
ent being 150 notwithstanding that a sale 


Mechanics, 


vance on the beginning of 


at 145 is announced; Osborn, sought at 
155, with no shares offered, being kept 
out of the market in the confident ex- 
that move- 
ment has been stayed there will be an 
improvement of 20 points at least; Par- 


pectation before the price 


ker, which is on a parity with its sister 


corporation, Hargraves; Shove, seekers 


of which 


find themselves facing a ten 
point difference because the stock is 
deemed to be worth all of the 160 that 


is asked; Stevens, marked in’ brokers’ 


saleable at 


though its 


nothing less than 


dividend 


othces as 


150 even, disburse- 


ments last vear did not exceed 9 per 


cent and Pocasset. conservatively re 
garded as much better than 150 
New Bedford Mill Shares 


NEW 
New 


M ASS., 
mill 


Nov. 20.—The 


market 


BEDFORD, 


Bedford share main 


tains a firm tone in what few offerings 
have been recorded during the past few 
days, the strong showing of the cor- 


porations as noted in the financial state 
ments which have been published having 
a tendency to restore the confidence of 
local 


break in 


investors in stocks [here is no 


sign of a price, although in 


a few individual instances there has been 
a slight falling off in the bid quotations 
of the plants where a dividend has been 
declared 


Following the 


recently 
showing as 
given in statement of the Butler 
Mills, the Page Manufacturing Co., has 
ented its 


\fter allowing $571,- 


excellent 
the 


this week pre 
' 


the current year 


annual report f 


044 for depreciation, or 


than last 


$60,000 more 


—* 
vear, and the sum of $140,000 


as reserve for taxes, there is a_ profit 
and loss of $383,811, or $51,000 more 
than the corresponding figures of 1918 


The statement shows a gain in the net 


surplus of quick assets 


amounting to 


$266,493, without deducting any reserve 


lor taxes 


Butler 


continues to be very much in 


demand, despite th heavy 
to the recent dividend of the cor 


poration Small 


transactions 


prior 


holdings are reported 


high as 164 


and 105, while the bid price 


on stock has advanes 


100 Dartmouth is also increasing in 


] 


popularity, and has increased anothet 


ten points during the past week. It 1s 
bid at 260, Ider 


y} 


freely 


t 
s 
7 


Ing as gh as 300 
Whitman has shown 


ten points 
h 


the bid price, while 


is dropped a similar number of point 


in the asking price. Both of these plants 
recently declared dividends, and the 
light drop is considered  negligibl 


Holders of Whitman ars 


250, however, the 


still demanding 
same price as wi 
sale ot 


secure dl at 


K 


190, an ad 


realized on the last the sto 
Nonquitt can be 


1 


vance of five points over the last trat 


action. Sharp common, which recently 


brought 147’, has dropped three points 
and is offered in 
City Manufac- 


turing Co.’s stock is down two and one- 


in the asking price, 


small quantities at 145 


half points, after selling at 205, while 
Wamsutta was sold at 163%, and Page 
at 140 

Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Quotations Furnished by A. M. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Law & Co., 








Bid. Asked. 
Abbeviile Cotton Mills. ..... ¢ 
Alice MUNG cic ccccccrvscdecue 225 
American Spinning Co....... 265 is 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com... 98 101 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd... 100 
pT DS ee ee 150 
Areade Mills we atacerka once 115 
Arcadia Mills ........ a2 . 250 
Arkwright Mills .. cs 200 ‘ 
Augusta Factory, Ga 50 
Avondale Mills, Ala 250 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co . 250 
elton Cotton Mills 200 210 
Brandon Mills ‘. ‘ 
Brogon Mills 5 ab ee 75 
Calhoun Mills, pfd . 100 
Calhoun Mills, com 140 
Chesnee Mills 210 225 
Chiquola Mill com 150 
Chiquola Mills, pfd . 2 
( fton Mfg. Co 225 235 
Clinton Cotton Mill ; 150 225 
Courtenay Mfg. Co » ae 200 
Columbus Mfg. Co.. * - 180 185 
Db. E. Converse Co «ate 185 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 130 
Darlington Mfg. Co 123 
Decotah Mills, N. C 200 
Drayton Mills 119 126 
Dunean Mills, com . 115 120 
Dunean Mills, pfd 97 100 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga... 135 
Easley Cotton Mills . 310 
Bnoree Mille ...cscessccccecss 110 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga va 82 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga 255 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 145 155 
Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga., com 145 150 
Glenwood Mills 205 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co 120 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 105 
Gluck Milis 137 
Granl‘eville Mfg. Co....... 
Green rood Cotton Mills 
Grendel Mills 
Grendel Milla, pfd@.....ccsece 100 
Hamrick Mills, pfd.......... 210 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.. 
Henrietta Mills, N. C 
Inman Mills 
Inman Mills. pfd. 
Jackson Mills aan 
Judson Millis 130 
Judson Mills, pfd... sagt ee ‘ 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga 115 122 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 200 
Laurens Cotton Mills.......- 175 ; 
Limestone Cotton Mill ; 200 219 
Loray M NW. C.,. let: pfd...< 140 
Loray Mills, N. C., com.... 100 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C... 200 
Marlboro M 150 162 
Mills Mfg. Co Fae ae 
Mollohon Mfg. Co eee ioe eee 
Monarch Mills . ‘ sve 30 
Newberry Cotton Mills....... 250 we 
Ninety-Six Mille ......+++0+5 150 200 


Norris Cotton Mills 
Mills, 


Vconee com 
Jconee Mills, pfd 

rr Cotton Mills 
Pacolet Mfg. Co gen aan 
Pacolet Mfs Co pfd 
Panola Mills 

Pe er Mfg. Co 


Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 
Poe, FEF. W Mfg. Co 
Poinsett Mill 
Riverside 





Mills, com (par 
$12.50) : ‘ 

Riverside Mills, pfd. 
PRNTE BEIEE Seiad ca hcinie eaceares 
Dipiey - Mite Ce. GOs ccccecKs ° 
BPOTtam BGS sic cacscccddivs 
TUCAMEE ele sceseedewce 
Toxaway Mills, com. (par $25) 
Toxaway Mills, pfd 
Union-Buffalo Mill com 
l Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, Ist pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com 
Vietor-Monaghan Co., pfd 
Ware Shoa Mfg. Co oe 
Wreeriem, Sere ‘OCOecenasexceces 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd...... 


Watts Mills, com 


Inactive Textile Stocks 


Reported by Philip M 


Tucker 


201 Devonshire St Boston 
Amoskeag pfd 80 
Amoskeag com 135 
Arlington M 140 
Bates 280 
Border City 133 
Brookside Mills 190 
Chariton Mills 


Mfg Co 


Columbus 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co 
Dwight 

Everett 

Farr Alpaca 

Flint Mills 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hamilton Woolen 
King Philip Mills 
Lancaster Mills 


Cotton Mills 
Mfg. Co 


Lanett 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 
Lyman 
Manomet Mills 
Mass. Cotton 
Merrimack 
Nashawena ; 
Nashua Mfg. Co 
Naumkeag 
Nonquitt 

Pacific 

Pepperil 


Sagamore 


Mills 


Mills... 
com, 


(new) 


Mfg. C 
Salmon Fal con 
Sharp Mfg com 
Sharp Mfg. pfd 
Tremont & Suffolk 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wamsu'ta Mi 

West Point Mfg. Co 





170 


Fall River Quotations 


(By G. M. Haffards & ¢ I 
Par 

Cotton Stock Value, Bid 
American Linen Co 100 123 
Arkwright Millis 100 185 
Barnard Mfg Co 100 160 
Bourne Mills 100 140 
Border City Mfg. Co. 100 135 
Chace Mills 190 170 
Chariton Mill 100 168 
Cornell Mill 100 199 
Conanicut Mill 100 110 
Corr Mfg. Co 100 
Davol Muiils 100 135 
Davis Mills 100 
Flint Mill 100 215 
Granite Mill 100 150 
Hargrave Mills 100 105 
King Philip Mill 100 205 
Laurel Lake Mill 100 145 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 100 160 
Luther Mfg. Co 100 170 
Mechanics Mill 145 
Merchants Mfs Co 100 187 
Narraganse’t Mill 100 160 
Osborn Mill 100 143 
Parker Mill 100 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 106 13 
Richard Borden Mfg 

Co 199 
Ss no! Mf ( ) 
S uc nr t M 0 ] 
Sho Mil 100 135 
Staff iM 100 10 
> ver Mfr. ¢ ) 125 
I in h Mil LO0 190 
rro ( K& W M 

( ye a 
Ur n Cotton Mfg. Co 100 
Wampanoag M 190 #614 
W t Mi 100 


River 
Ask 
165 
18 
110 
150 
150 
0 
110 
) 
140 


259 


100 
200 
290 

95 
250 
315 
250 


140 


81 
146 
143 
290 


220 


147% 
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SOUTHERN MILL STOCKS 


[wenty-two years’ experience in this field. 
| We have handled transactions in Mill Stocks from New Orleans 








| to Portland, Maine, to the entire satisfaction of our customers. 
OUR OCTOBER LIST 





t Sale, we offer 
250 Chadwick-Hoskins Common 
80 Highland Park 6°; Preferred 
200 Rex Spinning Common 
250 Rex Spinning Preferred 
140 Victor Monaghan Common 
200 Union Buffalo First Preferred 
250 Union Buffalo Second Preferred 
250 Dunean Common 
350 Watts Second Preferred 
150 Watts Mill Common 
100 Grey Manufacturing Co. 
150 Lowell Mill 7°; Preferred 
100 Peerless Mill 7°/, Preferred 
300 Osage Mill 
50 Greenwood Mill Preferred 
50 Woodside Mill Preferred 
100 Altavista Common 


1000 Anderson Motor Common (Par $10 
Par $10 


1900 Anderson Motor Prfd. 
100 Locke Cotton Mill Common 


Subject Supp!y, we want 
Chadwick-Hoskins Preferred 
Highland Park Common 
Cliffside Mill 


Cannon Manufacturing Co 








Plant: Electro Bleaching Gas Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Cabarrus Cotton Mill i} pw plant at Niagara Falls, New York, covers more 

salons "pam than ten acres and has been pronounced by Gov- 

Gibson Mill ernment Officials the most completely equipped and 

Lumberton modern plant of its kind in the world. 

ee " E. B. G. Liquid Chlorine is the only 100% bleaching 
ooresville Common 


agent and the most approved and scientific method of 


Washington Mills Common “ : : 
Textile Bleaching. 


Locke Mill Preferred 
Glenn-Lowry Mill 


Langley Mill 

Graniteville 9 9 ° 9 8 % Pu re 

Aragon Mill . . 
John P. King It possesses many advantages over chloride of lime. 


Pacolet-Judson It is of absolutely uniform quality. 
Chesnee-Brogon ’ 


Strength is not affected by length of storage or weather 








15 Brown Mfg. 6°7, Preferred Toxaway-Florence {D 
25 Armstrong Mill 797, Preferred Chiquola-Easley conditions. 
100 Washington Mills Preferred Gaffney-Poe-Orr Contains a a 
( ains no sediment or sludge. 
0 Sterling Mill Clinchfield Mfg. Co § 


Effects a considerable saving in freight charges. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 


Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 


See our erhibit at the Fifth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, Chicago, week of September 22nd. 


We have for sale a 10,000 spindle Cotton Mill. 
We have a buyer for a 20,000 spindle mill. 


F. C. ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Member: Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, North Carolina State Bankers’ 
Association, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


212 SOUTH TRYON STREET - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Dye Your Yarn in 
the Wound Form— 


You Gain: 


First—A dyehouse neat and clean with no steam = 
in the air. : 
Second—50% to 75% less handling and less labor. 
Third—A very short or concentrated dye bath, = 
using much less steam, chemicals and dyestuffs. : 
Fourth—About one-half the floor space needed for 
the old forms of dyeing. 
We are job dyers of over a million pounds of 
= = cotton per year. 
== We are job dyers of over a million pounds of 
worsted per year. 
FRANKLIN machines are sold in all sizes to 
color parallel tube packages. 
Special machines for dyeing worsted tops and 


Established in 
Providence 1847 


Founded in Manchester, 
England, in 1810 
Incorporated 1890 





John Hope & Sons Engrav- 


ing and Manufacturing Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., U.S. A. a 


‘ngravers, and Builders of 
Eng 1 Build f 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


(Textile Fabrics 


ULNULNLOOUULLUOLUUUN 


We are Originators, Pro- 
OVER 100 YEARS 

DEVOTED TO 
ENGRAVING = 


ducers and Outhtters of com- 
plete equipments covering 


every operation in the engray 


RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office; 931 Drexel Bldg. 





Over 60 years to jackspools. 
ing of copper and steel eylin- the develop Our machines are in use all over the world. 
ders for pri e and finis : ; : 
| ers for printing and finish ment of ~ Let our representative study your requirements. 
ing all grades of textiles ENGRAVING = 
ale Sect Fascished egg | uses | SX FRANKLIN: PROCESS CO. 
alee Se spend FOR VARIOUS 2 291 PROMENADE STREET 
Engraved Complete for USES 25 tis 


Embossing Purposes 


NTU 





_ 
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Elesco Superheaters 
fer 
Station ary Boilers 


Spell THRIFT 


Easy to maintain; Less fuel handled; Easy 
removal of units; Self cleaning; Cuts fuel 
bills; Operation simple; Saves labor; Up- 
keep negligible; Practical in application; 
External headers; Reliable; Highly efficient 
Economical; Adapted to all boilers; Tell 
us your problem; Every plant different; 
Results assured; Send for Bw!’ :tins NT-1 
and NT-*. 


Locomotive Superheater Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


30 Church St., New York 


Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH 
Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO 





LALSTPRNAMLA ARN eNN ETE Enea 


LAOS AALSL ALATA ALARA TREATED EARLE ARANETA ATTEN ET eT eset eae 
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SUITCASE Te 





A.M. Law & Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the _ business. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


rail 





uss 


POVNMOTOUUUAUANN ENGLUND A 


COMPLETE [ 
TESTING EQUIPMENT | 


FOR 
Textile and Chemical 


LABORATORIES 





= 


muon 






mama 


= Including 

= Reels Yarn Testers Microscopes 

= Yarn Scales Silk Testers Twist Counters 

= Tensile Testers  Clsth Testers Chemical Apparatus 


Conditionimg Apparatus, ele., ete. 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
22-26 E. 17th St. New York City 


uve Une USUSnUAEUOU OnE nonneUUcAnRU OMA UULaNUAH Nuun Naneoe anaes ane tana NAN 


ATTEETNLEVENESTTNLPPPEDERENA PTTL LTTETT 





Wa 


BY 





gone Wg 
: Have You 
: A 
_ Textile Problem | 
2 

- E 
: Put it up to E 
+ BUTLER & HAYES, Inc. | 
4 Industrial Engineers 
4 Testing Manufacturing E 
= Laboratories Problems £ 
4 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. : 


SVAMUAUOMNNENELNOTONETTTUONNTTNEOOOOTERETONAN ENE Ua TTENENOOTOONMRNY ONE AOTOPEEEOTOOOANN TTT TNENNEY | 


» 





J. LEON HOFFMAN 
Landscape Architect 


Industrial Villages a Specialty 


CANDLER ANNEX—ATLANTA, GA. 


LL 


z 
a 
5 





ESTABLISHED 1844 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC. 
Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, 
Flyers, Rings, Tubes, Caps, ete., for Cot 


ton, Silk, Flax Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty 


Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


a 


TEXTILE WORLD 


a, 


New Publications 


Any of the books mentioned below 


can be procured through the Book 


Department 
JOURNAL. 


TEXTILE Worup 


of 


The September issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science has been received. 
Its title is “Modern Manufacturing, A 
Partnership of Idealism and Common 
Sense,” and while in the estimation of 
the writer idealism is overdone in 
some sections, it is certain that every 
manufacturer will find something of 
value in the volume which he can 
adapt for his organization with bene- 
fit. Some of the subjects discussed are 


Plants, The Personnel, Production, 
Finance, Selling, Research and Pub- 
licity, each of which is treated by 
authorities. The sections on Produc- 
tion and Personnel are perhaps the 
most timely, but the whole volume 
merits a careful reading by any manu- 
facturer who wishes to check up his 
ideas with present-day standards. 
Among the contributors are two well 
known textile men, B. Preston Clark, 
vice-president of the Plymouth Cor- 
dage Company, and D. M. Bates, gen- 
eral manager of the Lewiston 
Bleachery and Dye Works. The au- 
thors of the other papers are mostly 
successful manufacturers and engi- 
neers. The editor, Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, a leading efficiency engineer, 
has reason to be proud of his success 
in bringing out a volume that has per- 
manent value. 

Knitted Fabrics, by Chamberlain & 
Quilter; Publishers, Pitman & Sons; 
Cloth, $1.00.—This is a small handbook 
of 145 pages with index, making a new 
addition to the series of handbooks on 
the common commodities of industry by 
The 
Englishmen, both well acquainted with 
the practical production and distribution 
of knit goods in Great Britain. In view 
of the lack of printed information re- 
garding the knitting industry, the book 
will prove useful both to students and 
those about to engage in the knitting in- 
dustry. It is naturally impossible to 
make a small book of this kind suffi- 
ciently technical to of particular 
value to the experienced manufacturer. 
As a general reference book and ele- 
mentary introduction to the industry it 
will fill a long-felt want. Many of the 
details of modern automatic knitting 
machinery are omitted but the principles 
of knitted stitches and fabrics as well 
as the manufacturing and finishing of 
all types of knit goods are given with 
out any fundamental omissions. In the 
beginning of the book there is a brief, 
historical outline of the development of 
the industry. 


the same publishers. authors are 


be 





Sale of Textiles 
About 2,473,928 yards of textiles have 
offered the 
Property Division, office of the Quarter 
Army, bids to be 


been for sale by Surplus 


master General of the 


accepted at any of the Zone Supply 
Offices or at the Surplus Property 
Division, Munitions Building, Washing 
ton, D.C before 4.30 p. m., Nov 24 
The textiles offered include duck, out 
ing flannel, galatea, sea grass, raincoat 


lining, shirting flannel, venetian, twill, 


drill 


and thread. 





Aims of Industry, Size and Location of 4 





JOURNAL (> 
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E. S$. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
AND CITY PLANNER | 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT =: 


UOLILUOYUEADOOLGTEND AYUDA EAU AAD AMADA TAUNTED NNN NNN NbN Aegan NA VOMOUUUOTOTASENNATY TOOT UOETTTMENAATOAG TOU TGNNNNNNANNTTA TRANNY ETNA TTANANOUTTNTN PRN eAMNNUN NaN NNNNRRIT UU 


HAVE YOU A 


BIRD’S-EYE-VIEW 


OF YOUR MILL? IF NOT, WRITE TO 


PENN DE BARTHE 


929 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


for samples and prices 


“ 


Rossel Edward Mitchell & Company, Ltd. 
Architects, Engineers, Town Planners 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Designers and Supervising Constructors of Industrial Towns 





The New Bedford Textile School is now a cotton textile institute of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts It is located in New Bedford, Mass., an at 
tractive residential city situated on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of 
fine yarns and fancy woven fabrics in this country 

Diplomas are granted for completion of three years’ study and practice In 
any one of the following courses Cotton Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 
Carding and Spinning, Textile Chemistry (Dyeing and Finishing), Seamless Hos 
iery Knitting, and Latch Needle Underwear Knitting Mechanical drawing, ma 
chine shop practice, steam, electrical and textile engineering given in connection 
with the above courses. Special shorter courses may be arranged for 

Tuition free to residents of Massachusetts 
Illustrated catalogue supplied free on application. 
| WILLIAM E. HATCH, A.M., President 











HOLLIS H. SAWYER & COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS PRODUCTION ENGINE®RS 
79 MILK STREET 

BOSTON 


WOOL AND TEXTILE 
REFERENCES 


Hollis H. Sawyer, C. P. A. 
Henry W. Robbins, C. P. A. 


2 ¥ = 









t 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN ) 
“ nn Orr e an FacTroryv 
Boston Mas Rocrrorc te 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 
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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Beal le 


SI NEW YORIS = 


equal thickness. 


Will stand greater heat. 
Will not stretch or shrink. 
Will not lose its finish. 
Guaranteed free from odor. 


Send for 
New Catalogue 


Special grade for the Silk, Woolen, Hosiery, 
and Underwear trades—Also Fender Boards 


THE BLAUVELT-WILEY PAPER MFG. CO. 
New oo 





ESTABLISHED 1875 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


for 


Woolens 
Worsteds 
Felts 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ALL’ KINDS OF | 
LOOM REEDS 


SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 





Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


E ilil WDUNUNANINANAUUN 


i 000000000 0000 nn | 
000000000000 RT NN ZG 


0 A 





HT cee 


Will weigh 10 to 15% less than any other press board of | 5 


i UU A 


Tentering and Drying Machines | 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills | 











UNUSED 
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St. Louis 
Alternating Current Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 
Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 EP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciency, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 


Send for Catalog No. § 


St. Louis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REFLECTORS 


FLUSH RECEPTACLES 


LAMP GUARDS 
CURRENT TAPS 
SOCKETS 

PLUGS AND CAPS 


Sve > 


a] 
YQ CAT 


SLES 





HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 







SATA 


RIGID COUPLINGS 


For Line Shafting 


Send for Bulletins 


SMITH and SERRELL 


Albany and West Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 








For Direct-Connected 
Machinery Shafts 


=> at Nera} 


FEL COUPLINGS 
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Cotton 


HAMILTON, OnrT., CANADA, The 


Jenckes Spinning Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. I., have made an announcement that 
they will erect a factory at Hamilton, 


Ont., that will 
persons. 


give employment to 1,000 


The American 
announces that 
the business heretofore conducted under 
the name of International Textile Inc., 
was acquired by them Nov. 12, and the 
business will be known hereafter 
American Fabrics Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Fabrics Co., by circular, 


as the 


*DANIELSON, CONN. 


Cotton Mills, Inc., 


The Goodyear 
advises that the kind 
of construction not yet decided for 
new mill of 30,000 spindles on which 
building will probably be started next 
spring, 


1s 


Hartrorp, Conn. A certificate of in- 
crease of capital stock from $150,000 to 
$400,000 has been filed for the Summit 
Thread Co. of East Hampton 


NEw 


Beprorp, Mass. Contract for 
large, three-story spinning mill of brick 
and concrete for William Whitman & 


let and 


than Dec. I. 


to be 


later 


Co., is reported soon 
work started not 

McCompr, Miss. The property of the 
McComb Cotton Mills of McComb, 
Miss., was purchased Nov. 1 by Alvin 
Hunsicker, who is president of the Mo- 
bile Cotton Mills, 
the Standard 
which company 


Mills of 


bent, 


and vice-president of 
Textile Products Co., 
owns the Meritas 
Ga. J. T. Broad- 
agent Meritas Mills Mobile 
Mills, will have charge of the 
general management of the plant. C. K. 
Taylor has been appointed general sup- 
erintendent and local manager. Mr. 
Broadbent several ago in 
charge of the Mississippi Textile School 
at the Mississippi A. & M 
Starksville, Miss. The mill property is 
now being placed in 


also 
Columbus, 


and 
Cotton 


was years 


College, 


operation and 350 
Draper looms are being installed. 
Grover, N. C. C. F. Harry will es- 


tablish a mill for weaving 76-inch 
damask. He has erected a $10,000 brick 
mill 130 x 72 feet, and will install 76 


looms with 60 to 100 h. p. steam plant. 
The daily output will be 1,200 yards of 
damask 30 will be 


ployed. 


*Mr. Hotty, N. C, The New Globe 
Yarn Mills, Inc., capitalized at $400,000 
plans a separate 5040 ring-spindle mill; 
advises will buy 


and operatives em- 


electric power, boiler, 
tanks, shafting 


apparatus to be contracted 


motors, belting, 
and various 


for. 


roc fing, 


N. C 
has issued 
to the 
atesville, N. C 
of cotton yarns and cloth, 
stock of $800,000 3 B 
mont, N, C 
incorporators 
RareicH, N. C. H. W. Kirby 


Spartanburg, S. C., hi 


RALEIGH, 
state 
tion 
of St 


of 
inc yrpora- 
Mills Co., 


manutacture 


The secretary 
articles of 
Superior Cotton 
, for the 
with capital 
Hall of Bel- 


and others are named as 


associates oO! 
completed purchase of tl Cowpens 
M tton mill 
property at a round sum of half a mil- 


lion doll 


lars 


Cs..¢ iufacturing C 


The mills at present are 


ope rating 17,500 spin dle Ss and Soo loot 


will 


increase the 


ns, 


but the new owners probably con- 


siderably complement of 


* Indicates previous mentior 


NEWS 


machinery after adding to 


capacity of the plant. It is reported th: 


New York interests have an interest in 
the new ownership 

RoANOKE Rapips, N.C. S. F. Patter- 
son, treasurer of the Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Co., and associates have pur- 
chased control of the plant, which is 


capitalized at $1,500,000. Equipment is 


44,500 ring spindles, 1,000 broad looms, 
168 narrow looms, producing mercerized 
damasks and napkins. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pa, The John H. 
Meyer Tire Duck Co., Lewis and Ash- 
land streets has awarded a contract for 


an addition to the plant which they re- 
cently purchased from the Delta 
ning Co. The of the 
building will be feet and 
67 feet, costing about $15,000, 
*CENTREVILLE, R. I. The Warwick 
Mills, of cotton goods, 
have filed plans for the construction of 
an addition to its plant for increased 
output. The structure, 
which has been 
McCusker, 


stories 


Spin- 
new 
40 X 


dimensions 


30 X 123 


manufacturers 


contract for 
to John F 
will be four 
x 152 feet and 
A three-story 
62 feet, 
to 
construction. It 
four- 


awarded 
Phenix, R. I., 
high, 104 
will cost about $170,000 


picker 


about 
house, about 60 x 
also be erected, both 
of brick and steel 
understood that the 


will 
structures be 
is 
addition 
will be used for extensions in the spin- 
ning department. 

Warren, R. | 
Spinning Co. is 


story 


Mount 
building a 
addition to the mill \ big 
tion to just been 
pleted. New carding 
lately been installed 
dition a 


The Hope 
two-story 


addi- 


com- 


brick 
storehouses has 
have 
e new ad- 
of picking 
installed 

Mills will 


from 


machines 
and in th 
mechanical 
from the whole bale will be 

ANDERSON, S. C I 


proce Ss 


OXaAWAY 


increase their capitalization $361,- 


we 


250 to $500,000. 


Fort SuHoarts, S. C 
Co., 
skeins 


The 
spinning 
ply warps, and tubes 
ring spindles at last 
purchased by Chas. ] 
adelphia. 


Katrine 
Manufacturing 20s two- 
5,238 
report, has been 


Webb & Co., Phil- 


lhe purchaser will take pos- 


with 


session of the mill Jan. 1, 1920; they will 
install additional equipment which will 
double the present capacity. This will 
also involve the erection of an addition 


to the plant 

*Rock Hit, S. C. The mill village 
of the Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mill 
will be greatly extended to meet the re- 
quirements of the mill 
The village layout and engineering work 
is being developed from plans by E. S 


new addition. 


Draper, landscape architect and city 
planner, Charlotte, N and New York 
City. N.G. Walker of Rock Hill, S. C 
is archftect of houses and structures 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN The Thatche 
Spinning Co., Inc., is erecting an ad ii. 
tion to its plant which will enable the 
company to increase its equipment from 
21,760 spindles to 30,464 The building 
ind machinery will cost $125,000. 

Wool 

DAN Fe fk | Dar Felt 
Co., recently ul est | 
felt factory t seven 
acres of land in Triangl eet, where 
there 1 stre 1 g iter \ 
factory of brick d ete, planned 
by lo« il archite ts, 18 to be erected 

HaArtForD, Conn. Preliminary certifi- 

(Continued on Page 279) 
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ae _| Balance and 


Lightness 


in a fan means absence of vibration 
factors 
engineers 
in 


and reduction of power cost 
which the Bayley 
given first consideration 
ing the 


have 
design- 





Plexiform Fan 


It is strong, 
and provides 


light, 
maximum 


quiet running 
air delivery 


at an unusually low power require- 
ment It is equally adaptable to 
high and low pressures and as prac- 


tical in double as in single width. 


The Chinook Heater 


connection with the Plexi- 
form Fan is an ideal equipment for 
indirect heating No unequal ex- 
pansion or contraction Every 
square foot is prime heating surface. 


used in 





“B” Exhaust Fan 


Light, strong, accurately balanced, 
vibrationless, arms easily replaced 
in case of accidental breakage. Mul- 
tiple blade type with blades curved 
forward to speed up flow of air and 
increase suction when running at 
low speed. Operates efficiently at 
minimum power expenditure and 
cuts out transmission troubles 

bavley Heating, Ventilating and 
Drying Systems are in successful 
operation in many of the largest 
mills and plants in America. 


Write for descriptive bulletins 


BAYLEY MFG.CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE CLEVELAND OFFICE 
1156 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 826 Engineers’ Bldg. 
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43-49 White St. 


EXPORTERS 


All Classes 


Cotton Piece Goods 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Agencies Throughout Central and South Ameru: 





DIRECT ACCESS TO FOREIGN FIELDS 


We offer to American textile Our standing among the big 
manufacturers in search of for- buyers in these countries can be 
eign business the opportunity of readily gauged by the fact that 
making the best connections in we are by far the largest export- 
foreign countries where we main- ers of American cotton piece 
tain branch offices. goods. 


Correspondence Solicited 


WE DISTRIBUTE IMPORT DEPARTMENT 


Prints, Sheetings, Drills, Osna- All Foreign Cottons, including 
burgs, Blankets, Flannels, Chinese, Mitafifi, Smooth, Full 
Khakis, Domets, Colored Driles, Rough and Moderate Rough 
Ginghams, Cottonades, Denims Peruvian; South America, West 
and Converted Goods. Coast and China Wools. 
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NEUSS, HESSLEIN & CO. inc. - 


New York, U.S. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES 


EXPORT DEMAND GOOD 
AT HIGH PRICES 


Price Seems to be No Object When 
Satisfactory Deliveries Can be 
Assured 
Sheetings continue in demand for ex- 
ort. The stronger export houses oper- 
iting in Turkey, China, the Red Sea 
listrict and certain markets in the near 
East continue to buy freely of heavy 
sheetings in particular, and are not de- 
terred by the price which regardless of 
last week’s flurry has shown advances. 
Certain makes popular in export circles 
were advanced half a cent in some cases, 
near the week end, and business went 
on as usual, The business is in strong 
hands, however, and the promptness 
with which it is being carried out in- 
dicates that it is being spurred by 
necessity and an evident conviction that 
the reported scarcity of merchandise is 

no myth. 
NOT ALL OPTIMISTS 


A similar spirit of optimism is not in 
evidence with regard to Aden and its 
tributaries, and business that was form- 
erly transacted with Persia and Abys- 
sinia has fallen off. The radical differ- 
ence in viewpoints held by exporters 
to various quarters of the world is a 
phenomenon of this market at présent, 
iltthough all admit that the need is 
great.° The fore-sight of dealers trad- 
ing with those far-away places is with- 
out positive foundation in fact, lacking 
insight as to conditions obtaining there 
ind serious misgivings as to the prob- 
ible conditions awaiting this market 
for six months to come. They are very 
frank to say that cotton goods will be 
least among their exports under existing 
ircumstances. 


CHINA BUYING BETTER 


China was a free buyer in this mar- 
set during the first quarter of the pres- 
nt year, and at that time cotton goods 
prices in New York were materially 
lower than for similar goods in Man- 


hester. The relative position of the 


two markets was reversed about the 
first of May when English prices were 
the lower, and from then on and before 
the end of June prices in this market 
vere 16 to 18 per cent. above the Man- 
chester level, 


Business was reported 
xood in Manchester for the third quar- 
ter of the year and China a. free buver. 
English prices advanced continuously 
ind future deliveries went on contract 
further off until July and August of 
120 became the rule. Renewed buying 
tor China in this market is stimulated 
v the certainty of earlier deliveries 
ore than by price considerations, as 

still is possible to buy sheetings in 
is market for November-December 

pment, 

THE FUTURE PROBLEM 

When this -eruel war is over and 
tual peace reigns we shall see what 
shall see and it will not be what we 


nk we see is the opinion of an auth- 


'y in cotton goods exports. Amer- 
in exporters have put over a compari- 
vely big business and have through 
ree of circumstances declined more 
han they have taken. How much of 
he trade expansion may be bona fide 

‘rowth and permanent, and how much 


mere swelling and transient, is for 


time, that discovers all things, to deter 
mine. That present conditions are to 
continue, even at the cost of still higher 
pirces, is the most potential probability, 
so far as mere men can apply their 
experience to forming their expectations 

and there are some dissenters trom 
this doctrine. Certainly there is noth 
ing in sight on which to rest an expec 


tation of cheap goods, 


COTTON VENETIAN TRADE 
Analysis of Import Trade and Do- 
mestic Production 


Venetians are the largest single line 
of cotton cloth imported into this 
country and their production by do- 
mestic mills has increased rapidly dur- 
ing the last five years. Because of 
these facts, and the keen competition 
on this line of cotton goods, the U.S. 
Tariff Commission has made an effort 
to gauge the elements which enter in- 
to comparative costs and _ selling 
prices here and abroad, and to eval- 
uate the factors which seem likely to 
control the continued maintenance 
and future competitive strength of the 
American industry under normal 
peace time conditions, and has pub- 
lished its report as No. 10 of the Tar- 
iff Information Series under the title 
“Cotton Venetians, Import Trade and 
Domestic Production.” 

Cotton venetians have been used 
in this country since 1902, chiefly as a 
lining material, and = estimated  do- 
mestic consumption grew from 8,000,000 
yards in 1913 to more than 35,000,000 
yards in 1917, the larger part being 
supplied by imports. During 1917 and 
1918 domestic mills supplied more 
than half of the demand for venetians 
but since then 
largely increased. The gencral sum 
mary of the report of U. S. Tariff 
Commission is in large part as fol 


importations have 


lows: 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Venetians were originally finished in 
the Bradford district of England, by a 
process known only to the members 
of the Bradford Dyers’ Association. 
Despite the protection afforded by a 
duty on imports of 15 to 25 per cent. 
and prior to October, 1913, of about 
40 per cent. American’ converters 
admit that for years they could not 
produce an article to compete with 
the English, either in price or qual- 
ity, and fully 90 per cent. of all vene- 
tians used in the United States prior 
to the war came from Bradford. 

The expanding uses for venetians in 
this country during the past few 
years, however, combined with the in 
ability of the English mills, restricted 
in output and hampered by wartime 
difficulties, to supply all necds with 
out sharp advances in price, stimu 
lated American manufacturers to re 
newed experimentation and opened a 
market for their increasing produc- 


tion. As a result domestic conver- 
ters last year (1917-1918) were sup- 
plying over half of the American de 


mand for venetians. In the early 
summer of 1918, a large part of the 
supply,, both foreign and domestic, 
was taken over by the War Depart 
ment as an emergency measure for 


the lining of service coats. 


The quality and = finish of do- 


mestic venetian have been improving 


t 


fOr several year;rs, and an live com 





petitive stage has been reached on the 


lawer grades, but the firm body and 


the line s ky look and teel of 

mported clotl particularly of th 
mer grades have not quite been at- 
tained by American mills. This is 
variously attributed to the better 
blending of cotton and ner yarns 


used in England, to the influence of 
the water and climate, and to th 


greater skill of the English mill 


workers, but more largely to the 
“Marquise” finish, a process developed 
in Bradford and said to be withheld 
even from the American branch of 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association. 

CHANGE IN PRICES DURING THE WAR 

Until within the last few years, the 
foreign product could be landed in 
the American markct for less than the 
American cost of production. This 
was attributed to the generally lower 
labor costs abroad, together with the 
greater economy secured from the 
skill and efficiency of the British 
workers on a cloth they have been 
making for years. With the rapid ad- 
vance of the Bradford prices, how 
ever, owing largely to the wartime diffi- 
culties of production and shipment, at 
a period of rapid expansion of the 
\merican market, domestic converters 
have been able during the later years 
of the war to undersell the importers 
by several cents a yard 

Under the present tariff act, the im- 
porter has been subject to a handicap 
measured in the amount of duty and 
cost of landing the foreign goods 
which in relation to the conversion or 
manufacturing costs of the domestic 
producer amounted, on a typical com- 
petitive grade, to about 36 per cent, un 
der normal conditions prior to the war, 
and to fully double that, or nearly 75 
per cent., under the unusual conditions 
prevailing in 1918. 

OUTLOOK FOR DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 

Venetians have proved increasingly 
adaptable and are likely to be a staple 
of increasing demand in the American 
market. .With the removal, however, of 
the added protection afforded American 
manufacturers during the war—by the 
difficulties that hampered British pro- 
ducers, by the high shipping costs, and 
by the increased ad valorem duties based 
on. inflated prices as competitic n Te 
sumes its normal course, the American 
venetian having developed 
under war conditions, may have d ffi- 
culty, unaided, in holding as large a 
share of the home market as it has come 
to supply during the later years of the 
war. It may then present, from a tariff 
viewpoint, the f 


industry, 


typical situation of a 
newly established industry requesting 
such protection as will allow it to at- 
tain that improvement in product and 
economy in production, that will en 
able it to compete successfully with for 
eign goods in supplying the home 
market 

THE BASIS FOR TARIFF ADJUSTMENT 

During the later years of the war, 
American manufacturers of venetians 
have been amply protected under the 
present tariff, and could easily under- 
sell the imported goods. The measure 
of import duty necessary to maintain 
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LESS ACTIVE MARKET 
BUT VERY STRONG 


Big Business has been Doing Some 
Big Buying This Month Especially 
in Duck 


Ninety cents a pound for standard 
four yard sheeting should be an object 
lesson to those who need definite prool! 
of the fundamental strength of the mar- 
ket when so many supertical elements 
are present that invite misgivings, Not 
only that but foreign buyers are pay- 
ing the price. It is not a bullish mar- 
ket but a very steadfast one. rhings 
have happened that would shake a 
flimsey market structure and have only 
gone to prove the steadfastness of the 
present. Furthermore, buyers have 
stopped running round in circles bidding 
up merchandise against each other, and 
for goods that can’t be found, and in 
flating prices to no purpose. 


BIG BUSINESS BUYING 


Big business that consumes both 
yarns and textiles in its production has 
come into the market in a big-business 
way, as results show. A prominent 
commission house that was patiently 
Waiting on railway regulation or some 
other providential intervention, sold up 
in two weeks on the top of a wave of 
big business in both hose and belting 
duck. Standard single filling duck is 
meeting some big inquiries, one noticed 
from the Pacifie coast for 65,000 yards 

actually a earload of cotton cloth It 
is business of this character that in the 


course of a fortnight works miracles. 


SPECULATORS NOT BUSY 


The speculative element has with 
drawn from the market and for the 
time being it is quiet There has been 
some settling down to hard pan level 
in counts that had out run the rest by 
a fraction but no reaction is shown in 
any department of cotton goods There 
is no effort to urge business but good 
are to be had without much trouble if 
the price is offered. Selling agents av 
on easy street, and business already 
hooked is gilt edged, The market post 
tion is obvious to every man with a 
grain of optimism in his make up, al 
though there are others who are con 
stitutionally bilious and consequently 
apprehensive, 

Cotton goods are dear, no doubt about 
it, but look at its most active compet) 
tor, its one competitor—silk. It is im 


possible to study this market for anal 


ysis without absorbing optimism Yet 
they say, the unexpected happen Ih 
present condition of this market wa 
not expected six months ago when mill 
were competing at cost for sullicient 
business to keep the looms runnnm?: 
Pessimists shudder when t! <ayvoif 
may repeat and optimists simil 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


The Hunter Manufacturing & Com 
mission have been made sol elling 


agents for. the Rabell Manufacturins 


Co. of Selma, Alabama. The product i 
plain sheetings, drills and specialties 


10,800 spindles, 320 looms 
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nstead of bullets, the cor stant pop !— clean bobbins—thoroug shly cleans 80,000 
pop !—pop! the incessant dropping of in 10 hours. Figure up how much the 


“Utsman” ” Quil Cleaning Machine 


will save On salaries a in some. girls an d more in addition to ay 
instances it ha it out the wages of 8 ings in time, trouble and bobl 
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Double-end “ Utsman” Quill Cleaning Machine. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc., 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE SOUTH 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufactured, Overhauled and Repaired 


We MANUFACTURE 
Steel Rolls. Flver  Pressers, 
Card Room Spindles. Ete. 
We REPAIR 
Steel Rolls, Spindles and Fly- 
ers of All Kinds, Picker 
Lap Pins, Ete. 
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We OVERHAUL AND REARRANGE 


Card Room Frames. 





Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
S Spoolers, Ete. 
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“Sheer Merit—that’s all 
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e|2 You'll find 


Sargent Dryers 


in upwards of two hundred mills. Everyone installed 
strictly on its merits—on its ability to dry rapidly, 
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thoroughly and uniformly, yet preserving the natural 
life and structure of the fibre; accomplishing these 





results at a low consumption of steam and power. 
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An experience of 50 years backs Sargent construction. 
There are over 40 sizes—for wool, cotton, rags, linters, 
or flax ; also carbonizing. 
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Send for Catalog 





C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
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‘“‘Maniplex” Sewing Machines 







For Multiple Stitching 
Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 

| either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
| ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
| ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


F 

B 
After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 


neem 


onstrated that it is 
Durable—Economical 

Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 
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Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


: SELLING AGENTS : 
E 44-46 Leonard Street New York F 
F Brown and Bleached = 
F Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills : 
Cambrics, Longceloths, 
4 Lawns and Nainsooks E 
. For Home and Export Markets E 
; Z 
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THE WILSON COMPANY - 

GREENVILLE, S. C. : 
IBRE Goods. Leather Belt- 
ing. Perforated Metals. 
Hydraulic Packings. Steam 

Specialties. Mill Brooms. A = 
General Line of Cotton and 


Oil Mill 
SUPPLIES 


WEEN 
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the domestic industry during the period 
after the war can not be accu- 





We Guarantee 
the PURCHASES and SALES of SELLING 


AGENTS and give constructive assistance in 


rately gauged until the normal read- 
justment of trade under the new levels 
of wages and prices is attained. The 
the development of their business. 


We Discount 

accounts receivable with or without guarantee 
We Finance 

Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants. 
We Advance 


on Merchandise. 


hha Kv 


Established 


course of comparative wage advances 
during the war warrants the expecta- 
tion that comparative costs of produc- 
tion in the British and American cotton 
industries will tend to approximate each 
other more closely after the war, to the 
advantage of the domestic manufac- 
turer. 

This report presents, in Chapter VI, 
an analysis of the comparative costs of 
a typical foreign and domestic line of 
venetians in the American market in 
1913 and in 1918, and a study of the 
measure of protection accorded the 
American producer by the present rate 
of duty, under the changing levels of 
costs and prices. When conditions in 





1884 Yj Merchant Bankers 


; 7 “XC NGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
the English as in the American cotton 26 EXCHAN : 


goods markets have sufficiently stabil- 
ized, the above data—by revision of | 
certain items—should afford the basis 
for judging the changed competitive 
relations likely to result in the venetian 
trade, from any proposed general read 
justment of import duties on cotton 


so | CUTLER WATKINS & Co. | 


Home Market Club Annual 

The Home Market Club of Boston, at 
its annual meeting in that city Wednes- C O T T O N 
day, reaffirmed its advocacy of a policy e 
of adequate tariff protection, but recog- 
nized the fact that present international 
business conditions are abnormal, and 
that a demand for higher duties on com GREENSBORO, N. c 
petitive products may await a return 
to normal conditions, The annual ad- 


dress of President Dowse, the report of 
Secretary Thomas 0. Marvin, and a /“amuu 
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| L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


resolution adopted by the organization, 






record the belief that the country’s 
present greatest need is harmonious and 
intelligent co-operation of business and 
labor to the end that production may be 
increased, The old officers were re- 
elected, and among the directors elected 
for a three year term, expiring in 1922, 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


were the following textile men: Wood 
bury K, Dana, Westbrook, Me.; Edwin 
Farnham Greene, Boston; Eben D. Ban- 
croft, Hopedale ; Andrew G. Peirce, Jr., 
New Bedford, and C. B. Smith, Fitch- 


burg. 11un UN OCU AML 
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Sale of Cotton Linters 

The Director of Sales announces that 
the War Department has entered into a 
contract with Ellis P. Earle, 165 Broad 
way, New York, in accordance with 
which Mr. Earle will offer the entire 
surplus of cotton linters held by the 
War Department, approximating 700,- 
ooo bales. Mr. Earle is to offer the lin 
ters in the best market that prevails, 
whether it be domestic or foreign, and 





CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS | 
: 


43 Leonard Street and 212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


is to complete the disposal of the sur- 
plus within a period of 12 months, if 


possible. Guided by market conditions, 
the War Department will, from time to iow 
time, fix prices at which the several 
grades of linters embraced in the sur- 








‘ : 100A DS LCLAAATYY CRRA A COTTE 
plus stock shall be sold. The ae 5 Bencouseene 1608 
embraced in the contract made with Mr, Z : 
Earle consist of the following approxi- 3 G. K. SHERIDAN & Co. , 
mate quantities: 49,734 bales. of 3 Commission Merchants si iailiaie ; 
bleached cotton linters; 423,441 bales of 2 29@ Broadway . 4 
munition cotton linters; and 197,543 3 COTTON D UCK 
bales of mattress cotton linters. eee EERE TOTES SP UTEEY GECEENENEETINEEE 
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N every yard of American Woolen 
Company fabric there is woven 
quality, style, service and reliability. 


You know by previous experience that you are getting 
a sound investment. You know that the patterns pre- 
sented are those which anticipate the popular demand. 
You know that an organization of over fifty mills must 
manufacture at lower cost — and that means an advan- 
tageous price on fabrics to you. 


And the best kind of guarantee is back of all American 
Woolen Company fabric—the fact that an active, think- 
ing organization of fifty mills is producing constantly 
the right kind of fabrics. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm.M Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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MEN’S WEAR FIRM; 
WORK FOR NEW SEASON 


Worsted Division the Tower of 
Strength—Indications for Higher 
Prices and Apportionments 
Firmness continues the chief charac- 
teristic in men’s wear circles for an- 
other week of active merchandising. 
Owing to the diversities of deliveries 
now going on it is rather difficult to 
establish exactly where the market is 
with reference to seasonal interests. 
Selling agents are more apt to look for- 
ward to the demands and the oppor- 
tunities of the 1920 fall business than 
they are to discuss what happened in 
the early months of this year. Spring 
1920 operations are so interwoven with 
the current heavyweight business that 
distribution for early 1920 months is 

not easily differentiated. 

The additional lightweights 
buted by Departments 2 and 3 of the 
American Woolen Co. 


more than a ripple on the surface of 


distri- 


made scarcely 


things. It is said the advances repre- 


sent 5 to 25¢e over July figures, the lines 
represented from $1.57! 


to $4.50 a yard. 


being priced 


FALL 1920 DEMANDS 
There seems little likelihood, accord- 
ing to prominent sellers, of getting very 
deeply into the fall 1920 selling before 
With the prob- 
abilities of additional lots of worsteds 


the first of the year. 


being made available for early delivery 
now getting more remote, it would seem 
being con- 


as though effort were now 


centrated wholly on what can be 
brought out for the 1920 heavyweight 
demands. Buyers are learning every 


day, from the sellers of fine goods 
especially, that it will be necessary to 
apportion goods again. Those who have 
been told that shorter hours and reduced 
efficiency in certain cases mean a les- 
sening of previous allotment are quite 
aghast. A certain clothier who feels 
that he must have double the amount 
of goods he had of a certain fabrie is 
than Again the 


more disappointed. 


price being higher does not lessen the 
demand or seem to change the attitude 
of the clothier who pleads 
need, irrespective of what price the in- 
voice calls for. 
begin the fall season just as early as it 


desperate 
Selling agents plan to 


is possible to do so by curtailing spring 
business and getting the next heavy- 
weight production on as sound and com- 
plete a basis as possible. 


STRONG ABSORBING POWERS 
An amount of fall 1920 business be- 
ng taken on “at value” arrangements 
brings out entirely unprecedented con- 
This is particularly true in 
the worsted division which has no end 


litions. 


‘f troubles to establish where yarns are 
oming from, and with the wool un- 
jually distributed, high and 
ind labor prospects unsettled. 


searce, 
Quiet 
nereases here and there may be mak- 
ng for betterment on the latter propo- 
tion, although it is hard to determine 
hether the 
more than temporary. 


advantage is anything 
In one instance excessive demand for 
roods is well illustrated in the case of 
vorsted suitings that is deeply involved 
the present uncertainties, The 
‘thier in this case wants 1500 yards 


worsted suiting and is moved to de- 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


cline when the seller admits inability to 


determine a price, but ventures that, 


being in the fine elass, it will probably 
be around $8. It has been fully under- 
stood in this case that productions will 
limited and the 


be more declination 


means that the buyer will be crossed 
off the 


will go to others. 


books, and the apportionment 
After two days a 
wired acceptance comes, but by this 
time the apportionment is cut down to 
1000 yards. 
sample of conditions with all it means 
No seller looks for 


lower prices, and few, if any, for an 


This is said to be a fair 
for the new season 
arbitrary attempt of a sort in that 
direction, 

REDU( rIONS Ol I OF THE Ot ESTLION 


Sellers have said this week that arbi 
trary reductions are entirely out of the 
question, at any rate, both because cer- 
tain efforts in that direction heretofore 
within the year have been sad failures 
and because costs going up all the time 
insure that 14 and 15 oz. fabries will 
need sell for more than 11 oz. that are 
now going out at top prices. Conser- 
vative agents are willing to do what 
they can to check advances and try to 
get prices stabilized, even though the 
conviction is general that the excess of 
demand is sufficient to warrant higher 
prices, if there were no other reasons 
than that. 
duplicate orders have fallen mostly to 


Recent supplementary or 
the jobbers to fill and in this division 
activity and a firm tone consequently 
result. 


TROUBLED BY INFLATIONS 


It is hard to tell who is the most 


troubled by inflations. The clothier 


finds accessories and labor steep, and 
far more uncertain than fabrics, which, 
as a conservative seller remarks, have 
been available to actual needs at prices 
that have been 
but hardly keeping pace with 
outside inflations. 


advancing of course, 
Various 
The problems in serges 
and fine goods are heavy enough and it 


would be a great relief to have demand 


rp 


turn to homespuns and coarser goods 


Interesting exhil 


ibits are in the way in 


wool suitings, for instance, in fabrics 
which have done yoeman duty for years, 
in a certain quarter of the market, and 
while clothier attitude may be at the 
present rather high-strung and nervous, 
there are to be suitings under $3, it is 
said, that should put quite a different 
phase on a market that for the time 


being seems to be running all one way 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
Maier, Norton & 


nard street, have been appointed sell- 


Browne, 59 Leo 
ing agents for the Mantanna Worsted 
Co., Inc., of Northfield, Vt., which will 
produce men’s wear worsted fabrics 
Howard & Jones have been appointed 
selling agents for the Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills, which Gumbinsky Bros 
are equipping in Chicago to manufac- 
ture cassimeres for 


men’s wear. 


This new © organization is estab- 
lishing both a shoddy mill and a weav 
ing mill in Chicago which, it is said, 
will be the largest woolen venture west 
of Cleveland. T. L 
manager and buyer, who was formerly 
with the Woolknit Co., in Eureka, Cal., 


is the great-grandson of Daniel Boone, 


Boone, general 


the pioneer. 


A belief in higher prices for the en- 
suing selling season is shared by both 
buyer and sellers; in the worsted divi- 
sion especially, uncertainties as to yarns 
and labor make the outlook for 1920 
heavyweights perhaps as much as a dol- 


lar or two a yard more than in 


IQTY, 
some are so bold as to say. Trew can 


see a prospect of a downward turn and 


an out and out season at prices prac 

tically double the pre-war prices, thus 

topping the record, may be realized 
Harry F. Smith, who has been with 


Sawyer, Regan & Co., in charge of 
Western trade, for seven years, is Join- 
ing the sales force of Howard & 
Jones 

light weights 


The initial business in 


is understood to have gone fairly and 
: 


lively in quarters where selling has 


been going on for some time. 

The trade is already coming for du 
plicates and in this connection they 
are taking freely of fancy worsteds and 
serges where available. 

A selling agent said Tuesday that the 
great demand for serges was liable to 
insufficient 
being made for them. 

Hockanum Mills are 
tomers their offerings for Spring 1920 


disclose that provision was 


showing cus 


suitings and other lines. 


Gemson & Lowitt, foreign and domes- 


tic woolen merchants, are located in 

new quarters at 229 Fourth Avenue. 
There is no hesitation apparent on 

the part of clothiers in taking goods 


April 


on account of the appreciation made to 


from mills delivering at prices, 


date as well as cutting needs. 


Textile Trade School 
\ textile trade school has 
been established by the Board of Educa 
tion at Public School 26, 124 West 30th 
Street, New York Cit Cl es art 


held Tuesday and 


evening 


Thursday evening 


divided into the following 
Woolens and Worsteds; Cot 


tons: Silks: 


They are 
courses 

Upholstery Fabrics; Wnit 
Analysis and Dk 


Admission is limited to those 


ted Fabries: Fabrie 
signing 
who are not in ittendance it 1 day 
school and who are employed during the 
day in some branch of the subject ap 


plied for 


Argentine Freight Rates Advance 
\dvances in freight rates from Argen- 
tina to the United States are 
by cable from 


reported 
Buenos Aires. Twenty 
dollars per cubic foot is being charged 
for wool. Small increases are reported 
from other South 


view of the temporary scarcity of steam- 


American ports. In 


ships, sailing vessels to north Europe 
commanding more than 
$7.50 a ton, and to the United States are 
getting more than $15 a ton, and for 


January and February the rate has been 


and Spain are 


placed at $20 for sailing vessels. 


CoL_uMBUS, O. The International 
Waste & Textile Co. advises that they 


have purchased a four-story building, 
180 x 45 feet, and with a ground space 
of 350 x 84 feet, with trackage on the 


Valley Railroad Co, The 


company expects to occupy this building 


Hocking 


a year from this month to manufacture 
hard rolled batts, reworked cotton and 


jute 


2090 


HIGH-PRICED GOODS 
IN BEST POSITION 


Staples Eagerly Sought for Near and 


Distant deliveries—Inordinate 

Demands for Lower Grades 
More satisfaction seems to be de- 
veloped recently in the dress goods div- 
IS1O1 t the markets for woolen and 
wi ed 1 ics > Cl I ener 
priced g ls t y rate juite 
sati d with what i en done d 
wl is looming ahead t Curtail 
ments o every sic pri O2o ines 
put that end of t busine into a 
speedily ld up position Where no 
particul ne for spring to be shown 
ot course, the customary ce l re 
very much subordinated between the 
fall 1919 business that is past and tbe 
fall 1920 business that is coming on 


With the new year 
INCIDENTAI WEAKNESSI 
\ prominent seller pointed out this 
week that there has been no failure to 
peal " ith t ] | 
speak ol nh either stap are goods 


or cloakings Evidences of weakness 
the past month or more, he estimates, 


are confined to certain lines that may 





have been entered on th too much 
enthusiasm, as notably low edg il 
vertones, and an overcontidence in what 


the cutters could do in deci 
normal conditions It is 
instance, that higher-priced 
dise holds sway largely because its cut 


ting costs are no more than inferior 


goods From the experience of the 
present season the mad_ hast with 
which garment-makers loaded expen- 
sive t mings on cloaks that the fem- 


nine wearer came to resent when t 


cold we er made it compulsory for 
he ly wit it l I more 
than ip it ist reward. Mill 
vent now led to pect t they 
I te ng immportuned furnish 
il 1 nat nt ol i-pric d 
rhe | 1 n 1 ¢ t ke » the gar 

¢ p t ( (Certain 
mulls y | Id ba ( that 
the ire nly hehtl ted in 
wl ( the est ta ( een 
eache ronot ut the n t I ll 
ne nt I 1 that e@ @x 

r 1 | ire » fine ict 


return of the market to normality 

NARROW STRETCH ON SECON! 
In some of the buying this week in 
seconds, that were available in places, 


wool goods for dresses made a spot 
oft firsts It 


too, that greens are not quite 


price of within 10 to 15¢ 
is noted, 
keeping up to other demand \ coat 
manufacturer says little more than that 
he has had “no luck” with green, and 
yet when there is a choice the browns 


and grays are given the preference 


Perhap this has been more e pecially 
brushed 


cloths which it is understood are being 


true in knitted and woven 


pushed for winter resort and spring 


Demand keeps 


up well for polo-cloth and camel's hair 


wear in sport clothing. 


effects for the making of spring out- 
fits, 
LOW GRADE OUTLOOK 
Sellers in low and medium grade 
lines are probably more uncertain in 


their outlook than those concerned al- 


most altogether with fancies and novel- 


. } 
ties Cotton warp serges, in lack and 
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Saaeen TEL. Main 4417 CLINTON TSL. 263, : 5 ; 
NEW ENGLAND lee YARN COMPANY E : Z. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Clinton, Mass. 
d Manufacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE : : 7 ; 
QUARTET’ Foon “quarter blood to ne Australian L Commission ADerchants | 
5 COLOR white, solid, & mixes. E 4 
SIZE mo Sees xp moet E : 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
DEL IVERY tubes, bobbins, skeins, jack-spools or cones, = = 
Custom work or stock furnished by ua. E = 
SHIPPING F. 0. B. Clinton, Massachusetts -_ NEW YORK | 
Your valued ordera are solicited 3 = 
Boston Office WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 60 State evel ©  aeeinimmeciiane aati 
f JUS AU NALA mit” MUA | 
E 
GEO. T. FROST & SON || L. ERSTEIN & BRO., Inc. | 
t j MANUFACTURERS OF 345 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
; . ° (At 25th Street) 
High Grade Braided Mill Bandings | Factors and Commission Merchants 
: Braided Spindle Bandings for Worsted » Finance Accounts of Mills, Importers and Selling 
i Yarn Spinners a Specialty LE Agents on CONSTRUCTIVE and E 
_ 567 EAST 23d STREET, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY ) HELPFUL Lines 
3 mem = Svnemoemenememenemn . 
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There is Nothing 
“BRAND NEW” They go back 


i OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
' FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that 
} have stood the test and are not “Brand New”’ in the 
sense that you have to experiment with any of our 

machines in your mill. i 


} GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


about our experi- 
ence, methods or 
our record for 
honorable dealing, 


onr 
en 
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SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 


WITH 


KYOLYNE 





New England Distributors of 


MILLENE ALKALI 


F. KENNEY MFG. CO., BOSTON, 


40 AOOAUEPU MONCH TUE T ATE FLAN 


MASS. 


es a 





L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. if 


MANUFACTURERS 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


Chemical and Industrial Laboratories 
79-83 Amherst Street Cambridge, Mass. 


DLE UA 





ALY AAMAS AAT 001d EDTA CR | AT 


I. FOULDS & SON, Ine. 


HUDSON, MASS. 
Textile Leather Manufacturers 


= Comb & Gili Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
: Tannery: Keighley, Eng Office and Factory, Hudson, Mass e 
Fam MSAD TOAST MENSA NDT uN AL UTNE MeTINTETTNATE ATT | = 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


E 
E 
E 
Manufacturers of cs 


) FAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 
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ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS | _ 
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= MMM Bhs MARE SES MEMRAM." ST SUT. 
Z E 
RICHARDSON BROTHERS | 
; 51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK | 
a : 
_ TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. | 
E “ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
; FOR FINISHERS OF : 
; COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
licthicsiensiniene He 
aa ie : VOOUUUGUUTDEDUGLAD RUE S ALU UHU SOUL EUEAMA AGUA ASME A 
Ethan Allen 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 
WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
Ei Hn DUSTAUUUSTAAEGUAEOGAIUEA ATES AEET TALE LATTEANUTTTU ESTELLA TTT TT AEOTATT TAU UNAU OUTTA GUUG TUT UTTUURST NEMA ERTU TNA ETT ETTNNTT 
UNH Hi Ua AUUCALES GALL TUIETA GET UEUAEDAETCH 
“DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. | 
_ Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK _BOSTON _CHICAGO 
\ win TUTTE WUMALAEU ENN UUDETADNTUVA TREAT ETT TUATOITERETAUATE TU EUUUSTUEDTATOAEETD ANTEATER TT 
ge iid Muth TUNUUULANA ttn UUULEEU MLLER GESTODENE T 
COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
225 Rouretts Ave enue NEW YORK 
PCT TM 
SUUNHUALLAL AQUDAU UCU LER 


~ HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 
FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AV ENUE, NEW YORK 
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“SINGLETON” 


TRADE MARK REGUS. PAT.OFE 
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“PERSEVERANCE | 


TRADE MARK REG US. RAT.OFE 


Fin *" Fan ancy Geads 


Salesrooms 


25 Madison Ave. New York 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
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PROPHETS WHO PROFIT! | 
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The numerous people who 
predicted early in the season 
that CLEVELAND WORS- 
TEDS would, as usual, be the 
choice of DISCRIMINATING 
DRESSERS, are now reaping 
the benefit of ripened 
perience. 
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7 LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 





3 Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 
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CORONET 
FANCY 


WORSTEDS 


AND 


PIECE DYES 


MILLS, AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. !?. 
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New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


= enet 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, 








Mass. 


) FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 


Thibets 


Trade Mark Registered 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 





Velours 
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JACOB N. CHESTER 


- 109 Broad Street New York = 
© 10) 0am tase vA = 
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white, went readily this week in down- 
town selling places, according to a re- 
liable informant, and with a 
to premiums in 10 to 200-piece 
Granting that there have 


tendency 
lots. 
been setbacks 


here and there, many factors in this 
division are inclined to anticipate 
strength rather than weakness, because 
of the decisively upward tone of raw 
materials, including both cotton for 
warps and wool substitutes. How there 
can be other than strong season in 
1920 heavyweights those who are fol- 
lowing the present turns of business 


fail to Actual, 
developments may be delayed 
althoug! 
the past few weeks is 
them 


concrete 
another 
yvernent of 
] 


inclined 


closely see, 


month, 1 steady impro 
to bring 


nearer, 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 


Arthur G. Meyer & Co. show lines 
of fancy border skirtings, plaids, cov 
erts and tricotines. Jamestown fab- 
rics are priced at $1.07% to $5 a 
yard, and Broadhead Worsted Co 
lines $1.10 to $4.50 a yard. 

A leading seller of cotton warp 
serges reports that additional yard- 
ages let out recently have all been 


taken up and nothing will be at 


tempted in all-wool lines before 
January at the earliest 

Far from being neglected, cloak- 
ings are having a rather quiet ti 
while the trade, and « spec ally Wes 
ern callers appear trying to lay in all 


the spring dress and suits stuffs that 
can be found. 


Kaufman & Massin announes 


irrangement to handle jointly” the 
Beco Woolen and p le fabt depart 
ments of Bachmann, Emmerich & 
Co. J. E. Kaufman has been mar 

get f the woolen department ior 2] 
years, and Irving Massin manager of 
the pile fabric department for four 


years. 


Latest Cable News 


BrADForD, ENG Nov 10 (Special 
Cable to the Journal).—London sales 
closed. Superior merinos 15 per cent. 


on the average and faulty 10 to 15, fine 
crossbreds 10, medium 10 to I5, coarse 
7% to 10 per cent, above preceding 
series. Record prices paid for scoured 
merinos, 123d.; greasy 83d. Continen- 
tal competition keenly maintained. 


Bradford market shows hardening ten- 
dency all round. Topmakers and spin- 
ners very independent about new busi- 


ness. Many spinners are booked up to 
the middle of next year on all sorts. 
Government sale of tops ready for de- 


held here 


fine crossbre ds 


Keen competition for 
126d paid for 58s. 


livery 


VALLEY Faris, R. I. Reiling & 
Schoen, Inc., manufacturers of silks, 
woolens etc., have awarded a contract to 


O. D. Purington & Co., 626 Industrial 
Trust Building, Providence, for the con 
struction of a new. two-story. brick 
weave shed at its Penike mill, als 
1 three-story addition to the main mill 


The proposed new additions will be 


MF 
JO X 


100 feet and 8&5 x 100 feet, and will be 
used for increased capacity 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Dixie Mercer 


izing Co., capitalized at $750,000, fi- 


nanced by manufacturers of Chat- 


tanooga, Knoxville, London, Sweet- 
water and South Pittsburg, we are in 
formed is a joint enterprise on the part 


I he 
greater part of the capital was subscribed 
by Chattanoogans, 


of textile men in West Tennessee. 
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We solicit problems in blending anc 


‘One 


and Finished 


Worsted Jop 


Better quality, less waste, fewer 
slubs in finished sliver 


are the 1 
Invite y 


esults obtained by our method of dvyein 


ou to convince yourself by comparisons 


1 mixtures 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 
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A STUDY IN ADVANCED CARDING 


rsort 





(DOUBLE RETURN 


( omplete sets of McBride Horizontal Cards furnished for yarn produc tion; and breakers, 
Finishers and Garnetts for every carding purpose 
Two 60 inch x 60 inch Main Cylinder Cards cannot compete with one McBride Horizontal 


Card on account of half the surface speed, waste, 


height, 


one hundred pounds of stock 
Bind us to a contract in performance 


WILLIAM HALL COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer 


WOLLASTON; (BOSTON, ) 
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LION MILLS 
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ISAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


AENEAN 


length, weight and most important of all our card makes five pounds more yarn from 
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power clothing stripping, strips, grinding 
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Established 1843 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TSTUGITTEDTITTT Tia 


TAPES 
BRAIDS« BINDINGS 


‘““LION BRAND” 
NARROW, WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN-CORR MFG. CO. 


312 MARKET ST. 
SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INSULATING AND: 
BRAIDING SILKSE 


SORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS: 


Fast Dye Cuneneienn for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Ia., 


Philadelpbia. Pa. 


§ Chicago ( ffice, 206 50. Market St 


Scranton, I’a., New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 FourthAve. = 
Philadelphia Office. 4015 Clarisna St. 

Boston Representatives 
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Stelle & Sherman 52 Chauncey St., Bos toa | 
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MOST CENTRAL LOCATION 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, 
Overcoatings and Cloakings 


Cottons for Auto Fabrics 
Leather 


ind the Artificial 








THE NAPCO CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND MAINOFFICE MANUFACTURERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IN D. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
141 BROADWAY. 
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Our System 
of 
UNDERWEAR 
MACHINERY 
will enable you to 
produce the BEST 
FABRIC at the LOWEST 
COST. This is being proved 
daily by hundreds of our customers. 

We would like to show you. 





Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 


5 Sun Life Bldg. 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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MANY BUYERS HERE; 
HOSIERY MARKET BUSY 


Only Largest Producers Have Goods 
to Sell and Most of Them are 
Sold Up—Mercerized Advance 
The presence of so large an attend- 

ance of buyers is attributed to the 

ibsence of travelers from their regu- 
lar trade routes, and _ vice-versa. 

Furthermore few if any hosiery buy- 

ers are satisfied with déliveries com- 

ing through or with quantities al- 
lotted to them for later delivery. 

Every buyer wants more than he can 

get because he is by no means get- 

ting all he wants. Business is paying 
for the waste of war, and buyers, too, 
are paying for their stiff-neck bear- 
ishness, initiated in the sorry past, 
that influenced a falling off in pro- 
duction and a loss to stocks that has 
not and cannot be made good. It 
was impossible to convince buyers 

a few months ago that this sort of 

thing was coming, and they hate to 

admit it now—many of them—but 
they know that there is not to be 
sufficient popular fine hosiery to go 
round. 
HIGH AND SCARCE 

Silks are scarcer than ever and no 
increase in production in sight for 
the balance of this year, and the 
same applies to artificial silks. Mer- 
cerized goods which were called on 
to fill the gap are growing to be as 
scarce as the silks for which they 
substitute. Lisle thread hosiery lines 
ire having—have had their inning 
might be a better way to put it as 
they are not so free and plenty as 
they were. Combed yarn stockings 
are enjoying an inning largely be- 
cause they are next in turn as reason- 
able substitutes for styles that are 

being rapidly sold out. There is a 

considerable business to be done yet 

for spring, and there is to be greater 
pressure for goods on account of the 
fact that no small proportion of or- 
ders placed for spring and delivered 
when ready have been resold by job- 
bers for fall and winter use. 
EATING UP FORWARD SUPPLIES 

It is hopeless to look for anything 
save higher prices whether an acute 
scarcity develops this coming spring 
or is warded off until fall. 


must 


Jobbers 
continue to eat into forward 
supplies, so easily possible under the 
present system of delivery when 
eady and manufacturers admit al- 
ready that they can see no way by 
which the supply can be made to 
meet the demand when next year’s 
nsumption is taken into account. 


MORE FOR MERCERIZED 

\lready $7 a dozen is asked for 
240 needle mercerized for women’s 
ear. That price was made about 
vo weeks ago on the opening of 
ne of the largest lines in the mar- 
t and based on the late yarn mar- 
This house was a bear when 

rns were cheap, and is a bull by 
essity when hosiery is dear. But 
he more important selling agents 
gree that the market wlll overtake 
e $7 price within the month and 
it a high price is little if any 
ndrance in any event. One speaks 
low end goods apologetically. 
rictly speaking low ends have been 


KNIT GOODS 


promoted from the 
crowd to the 


vulgar 9go-cent 


refined $3 society. 
There are no more cheap low end 
hose. Export demand is good, and 

from everywhere. Even 
so the trade is not all serene, there 


it comes 


is no unanimity of thought or action. 
The future at its best looks complex. 
High reflect prosperity, 
but they are not prosperity nor do 
they add another pair of sox. Pro- 
duction is a 


prices may 


bigger problem than 
ever, distribution is the casiest thing 
there is except in the case of silk hos- 
iery, sold before the great boom and 
which can no longer be made at the 
price. Some buyers are beginning to 
look upon it as a total waste of brain 
matter to figure on delivery of long 
delayed low priced silks. 


Hosiery Trade Note 
Advance samples of fine worsted hose 


are being shown that will be priced 
about the first of January. They are 
principally of true worsted heather mix- 
tures, also in fine French spun worsted 
for fine trade. Advance business may 
be placed at value for confirmation the 
first of the year when prices are to be 
named, They are expected to be popu- 
lar to wear with low cut shoes. 


SWEATER LINES SELLING 


Reported Lines Opened Last Week 
Have Been Very Active Sellers 
The sweater trade continues busy on 

lines lately opened. There are plenty 
of buyers on hand, and they are book- 
ing consistently. Slip-ons are popular 
and in some lines are said to lead in 
sales. This is especially true of sightly 
numbers in popular priced plated goods, 
wool face, to sell at about $27. Finer 
goods in sweater coats are going strong, 
Scarfs are free sellers in the better 
grades, which is hardly the case with 
muffs to match. Much was expected 
of muffs to match this season, on the 
score of novelty, but they have hardly 
caught the buyer’s fancy to the extent 
expected. Cold weather in the West has 
added a spur to buying for the western 
territory. 

It is noticeable that early buyers that 
were on hand in anticipation of last 
week’s opening are in no haste to get 
away, and the same may be said of 
every department of knitted goods. 
Prices are higher throughout than for 
last season, but are after all reasonable 
by comparison and scarcely reflect the 
advances common to certain other lines 
of knitted goods. When it is considered 
that a considerable early business had 
been booked before the opening date 
of last week, the business since then 
is remarkable Jobbers are 


reported 
to be booking rather larger quantities 
than has been the case in previous 
years, rather than to take unwarranted 
liberties with repeats that may not be 
obtainable later on. 


Donates Memorial Fund 

The J. H. & C. K. Eagle Company, 
silk manufacturers, Shamokin, Pa., 
and other cities, have presented their 
check for $2,000 to the Shamokin 
Post No. 73, American Legion. This 
is in memory of their employes who 
lost their lives in serviee overseas. 


HEAVYWEIGHT ORDERS 
KEPT IN HAND 


More Activity Encountered on All 
Sides—Lines Not Selling Up so 
Fast 
With scattering lines of underwear 
for fall 1920 on sale, the current week 
is being negotiated with few special 
features of interest. Advances recorded 
over previous levels seem to be absorbed 
with little effort, and important opera- 
tors appear less concerned with price 
questions than with the probabilities of 
landing the goods Che intention to 
establish and maintain two or 
months 
present. 


three 
strong at 
Orders in considerable volume 
placed “at value” are not taken by the 
conservative to indicate that as many 
mills are sold up a year ahead as state- 
ments along that line heard from time 
to time would imply if taken at their 
uttered value. 

Selling this week, according to a lead- 
ing seller, is active and staisfactory, but 
the impression is very 


deliveries seems 


clearly given 
that there are sufficient reservations to 
prolong business rather than to let it all 
get out of hand at once. It could hardly 
be said that the offerings are only par- 
tial, for displays cover complete lines 
in many instances, but with underwear 
sold for delivery as finished, largely, 
instead of for distant deliveries, and 
invoiced 60 days net as it leaves the 
mill, considerable check is laid upon 
impetuous buying, and a smoother sea- 
son in many respects is regarded as as- 
sured. 
ADVANCING PRICES 

Advances in some instances mark up 
20 to 30 per cent. For instance, cotton 
ribbed heavyweights formerly selling 
around $7.50 are quoted $10.50 to $11.50. 
By the policy of holding to nearby de- 
liveries it is inevitable that a certain 
part of the heavyweights delivered up 
to February may go into distribution 
the current season, although effort to 
obtain the former advantages of a year 
ahead is discernible in spots. Manu- 
facturers as far as possible work to 
maintain intended consumption in the 
winter Of 1920-21, 


MERINO LINES MORE ACTIVE 


A satisfactory amount of business is 
reported looming upon ladies’ vests and 
ladies’ union suits on the higher price 
levels. A certain eastern line is re- 
ported at $11.25 for vests and $19.25 for 
union suits. Ladies’ merino vests sell- 
ing in limited fashion at $5 and $6 
above the former season are said to be 
guaranteed at that price only to the ex- 
tent of the present coverings of yarn, 
and it is intimated further 
may be expected. 


advances 
Rumors are current of large pur- 
chases of men’s and women’s heavy- 
weight underwear for export account 
A number of men in the market who 
keep tabs on conditions are trying to 
reconcile this development with current 
reports that steamers are bringing back 
agents daily who are said to have been 
in Germany buying for import account. 
LIGHTWEIGHTS FALLING BELIEVED 
Business in lightweights has been al- 
most lost sight of by the turn in in- 
terest to the new season, although a cer- 
tain amount of duplicating is on hand 


from jobbers in the effort to provide 
Men's bal- 
briggan shirts and drawers command 
upwards of $5.50 in a popular make, and 
it is understood that only light orders 
secure acceptance at those figures, 


for the nearer retail season. 


Hosiery Fixers Secure Machines 

The Hosiery Fixers Brotherhood ef 
Philadelphia, have their headquarters at 
2905 N. Front street. Several of the 
leading manufacturers of hosiery knit- 
ting machines have arranged to install 
some of their machines there where it is 
expected that the members of the or- 
ganization will be enabled to train 
learners of this trade in the evening. 

Knitting Mill News 

Dover, N. J. Paul Guenther, Inc., 69 
King street, manufacturer of “ Onyx” 
silk hosiery has completed arrangements 
for the erection of a new branch plant at 
Wharton, N, J. The plant will be elec- 
trically operated throughout, power to 
be furnished by the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. 

Autpany, N. Y. Van Raalte Co., Inc., 
with a capitalization of $5,150,000, was 
chartered to manufacture hosiery, under- 
wear and textiles. This is a step in the 
consummation of the combination, prev- 
iously announced as pending, to take 
over the business and assets of E. & Z. 
Van Raate, Inc., manufacturers of veil- 
ing, Gloversville Silk Mills, manufactur- 
ers of silk gloves, Clark Textile Co., knit 
goods manufacturers and Boonton Hos- 
iery Co, Incorporators are Benj. T. By- 
ron and E, and Arthur Van Raalte, 83 
Fifth ave., New York. About 12 plants 
controlled by these companies are under- 
stood to be included in the merger, 
which is expected to be completed by 
Dec. 1. Joseph H, Clark, president ot 
Clark Textile Co., 
from business life. His sons, Robert G 
Clark and Alfred S. Clark, will on Dec. 
I assume direct management of the plant 
at Saratoga and its branches at Albany, 
Glens Falls, Ballston Spa and Platts- 
burg. Max B, Schwabe, general mana- 
ger, is to relinquish duties of that posi- 
tion Dec. 31. 

*BrRooKLYN, N. Y. Philo Knitting 
Mills, Joseph Cohen and Joseph Feine- 


later intends to retire 


man, 723 Blake avenue, advise equip- 
ment to manufacture silk novelties is five 
knitting machines, electric, steam. Mr. 
Feineman buys and they use 150 and 300 
denier artificial silk and pure silk, and 
20-30-40-60/2 ply combed peeler or Sea 
Island cotton. 

New York, 
perin Co.,, 


N. Y. The Simon Hal 
121-125 West Seventeenth 
street, is making pians for the manufac- 
ture of knitted neckwear, tricolette, and 
silk jersey, 

RALEIGH, N. C. The 
State has issued papers for the increase 


Secretary of 


of stock of the Hanes Knitting Mills 
Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C 


to $20,000,000 


., $2,000,000 
It is anderstood that the 
general expansion of the present plant 
of the 
low proportionately. 


Hanes textile interests will fol- 
Officials of the cor- 
poration state that the capital stock 
authorized by the augmented charter will 
be issued as preferred stock to the ex- 
tent of 60,000 shares at a par value of 
$100 and the remaining $6,000,000 will be 
which will be 
divided into 600,000 shares at $10 pet 
share. 


issued as common stock, 
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Wildman Motor Drive 





Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 
belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- 


ping is necessary. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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Report 
Detailed 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


on Underwear, Labeling 


Statement as 


to Charges Preferred 


A l the meefing in Utica on Nov. 
f of the Knit Goods Manufacturers 


“r- 


America the Committee on Unde 


ir Labeling submitted its report aft 


reful consideration of the 


r manufacturers. The report, whi 


unanimously adopted, was as fi 


NTLEMEN : 

Your committee has carefully co 
ered the complaint of the Feder 

ide Commission that a number 


charges 
ferred by the Federal Trade Cor 
ssion against a large group of under- 


of 
most reputable American manufac- 
I 


12. ever, so jealous of the fair name of our 
industry, and of our individual reputa- 
tions for fair dealing, that we have con 
the 


object of freeing the 


er sidered this complaint in broadest 


way with the sole 
st from any abuse which 
ive been made 


n- industry may 
hi 


of our labels by dealers 


ch over whom we have no control, be 
I- cause of words used on the labels whi 
meant one thing to the manufacturer 
and the dealer, but were capable of be 
by the public. 


ns ing misunderstood 
| 


-al t is fair to suppose that the public 
will that 


carries the meaning given in one of the 


issume iny word on a label 


ers of underwear are using descrip- standard dictionaries. We have taken 

words on their labels which are the definitions in the Century, the 
ely to mislead the public as to the Standard, the International and Wor 
lity of the underwear. We have re- cester’s dictionaries of all the words 


ved complete lists of the labels cor 

d of, have made a 
wiry among other manufacturers, 
among retail and 
to the underwear labels 
s\ We find that all the descripti 
rms complained of the 
rade Commission have been 
for the same 


and we 


as 


lers as 


by 
used 


labels 


wide 


wholesale 


Federal 
on 
underwear for 
number of years, in some cases for 


n- complained of, including wool, natural 


wool, woolen, 
worsted, cashmere, camel hair, and bas 


hese 


merino, woolen merino, 


as 
ing our suggestions on t dictionary 


in Meanings rather than upon any under- 


ye standing of them by manufacturers and 
dealers, we offer the following table of 
descriptive terms, setting opposite each 
class of underwear three lists of descrip- 
tive terms now used to describe it on 


rly half a century, and that these box labels. In the first list are words 
lucts are today among the most Which are not only beyond any chance 
ilar and respected in the country, Of criticism, but are approved by the 
wing beyond question that these ¢xperience of many large distributors. 


nufacturers have kept their custom- 
s through the intrinsic value of their 
ducts which the consumer has worn, 


not through wordings on labels 
xes usually left in the retail store. 
Neither the jobber nor the retail 
s his underwear under the influen 


1 


They limit the label to its simplest 
terms, such as the mill name, the brand 
name, and the word undershirt, union 
suit, etc., with the color, size and quan- 
tity, and define the quality in the exact 
terms, such underwear ” 
“ worsted underwear,” both meaning all 


of 


er “ wool 


ce 


as or 


ox labels. Our samples are not wool knitted fabrics. In the second list 

wn in boxes. They carry only our is a set of words which are clearly 

e tickets. With the underwear proper under the dictionary definitions, 
nufacturer the label has been an and while they are not so definite as 
iter-thought, because it played no part the first list, we see no reason why mills 

his selling. Your committee believes using them should change their labels. 

the Federal Trade Commission ex- The third list contains words which we 


believ = 


ggerated the influence which labeling are properly complained of be- 
underwear boxes can have under the cause they could be used by an ignor- 

merican system of retail selling where ant or dishonest clerk to deceive a cus 

| itable stores practically warrant the tomer as to the material content of the 


of all goods sold. 


Materials Recommended 


We are, how- 


underwear 


Other 


| Proper Improper 
| Used. Label Words Label Words Labeling 
All (1) Featuring the mill’s name, 
Wool as 
Carded Howard Knitting Co 
Stock Men’s Undershirts 
(2) Featuring the Brand 
name, as 
Crescent Brand 
Men’s Undershirts 
(3) Featuring the season, as 
MEN’S 
Winter Underwear, 
Shirts 
(4) Featuring the weight, as 
MEN'S 
Heavyweight Underwear, 
MEN'S 
Wool Underwear, 
Shirts 
MEN'S 
Worsted Underwear, 
Union Suits. 
- MEN'S 
See Worsted Merino 
Combed Ribbed Union Suits 
Yarns 
~ Worsted MEN’S 
; a Merino Ribbed 
Yarn Shirts 
Only 
Worsted 
nd Worsted & Cotton Merino - tad 
ta ti J > t oe naer- mratec 
Cetton Ribbed Undershirts. Ribbed Under Ribbed Undershirts 
Yarns. shirts. 
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N THE SUPERCONE we have | successfully : 

modeled a supply for knitting machines which not = 

only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound. 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 
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All Styles All Gauges 


SIMPLICITY— SPEED— PRODUCTION— QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Mair Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Company 
Building, 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worsted, 
Merino | 
and 
Cotton Yarns. 


Worsted Merino & 
Union Sutis. 


Cotton 


Worsted & Cotton 
Ribbed Underwear, 
Silk Striped. 


Worsted, 
Silk and 
ntton Yarn 


Underwear made of, or 


silk, 


striped with, 


ficial or mercerized 


ist not be labeled silk or silk striped, teen” 


cotton, case 


TEXTILE 


Worsted 
Union 


Merino 
Union Suits. Suits. 
Worsted 
Ribbed Underwear 
or 
Silk & Worsted 
Underwear 





ficial silk or mercerized cotton as the 
may be, “ Silkaline” or “ Silka- 
are trade words and are not rec- 





it carry on the labels the words arti- ommended as describing mercerized cot- 
ton 
Wool Same as l, 2, 3, and 4, or Woolen Wool Underwear 
ind Wool & Cotton Underwear, Underwear. Worst ed Ur " 
Cotton Shirts N iral W l I I 
saisieastiaieg — ae wear 
Camel Hair Underwear 
Flat Woo Underwear 
Wool Ribbed Underwear 
Fine Wool Shirts 
Merino Natural Gray Shirts 
Underwear Scotch Woo 

Persian Wool 
Aus ian W 
Lamb's Wool 
Pe ian Fl 
Sax iv Woo 
Na ral Mixed W 
kin Natural Vests 
Na | Merir 


and wool and cotton mixed 
rwear made partly of genuine camel 
or of Australian 


wool, etc., may 

have on the labels the words 
ntains Genuine Camel Hair,” or 
de Partly of Australian Lamb’s 
Only if the fabric contains no 
stock and is all wool may the 
‘Natural Wool” be used on the 

ls. Colors are best described by 


gray mixed, silver mix, camel hair 


lue random, white, scarlet, etc. 
COTTON UNDERWEAR 

chief criticism of cotton under 

beling has been over the word 


in applied to fabrics dyed in 





Eeyptian cotton, Some of 
Is could easily be read as a 
y that the underwear was made 
( | QO ptia 1 cott Where the 
S ( l 1 ! word 
neve ppear on the 
S ne ith tl 1 
PR I < on 

( ve | 
it i ied 
S re; 2 un- 

t ad ripe a < S r unde 
t re fe t e coun 
gin that ild go 

elieving that these balbr 

ported any more than he would 


the French pastry on the 


bill 
ked in bal 


France But b 
(in negligible 


al- 
underwear quanti 
sent) is imported from France, 
ll demand of the Federal 
mission that imported under 

labeled cord 


ill b lapelied CC 
1e1 


in strict ac 
the rules made for An 
we advise that the word 

dropped from the labels and 
g¢ of all American-made balbrig- 


ic in 


turers 


committee cannot too strongly 
belief that the Federal Trade 
sion was not warranted in pub- 

r charges against underwear manu- 
s without giving them a 
and that these charges should 
licly withdrawn far as they 
intentional wrong-doing on 
t of the manufacturers cited. The 
complained have played no 
our sale of the goods but as we 
not permit our own salesmen to 
resent our products so we must 
ery care to prevent others from 
presenting them to the consumer. 


first 


so 


ny 


of 


It is not shown that our labels have 


] ] } 
led a singie consumer, but we want them 


to be exact hereafter beyond any 


musun 
derstanding, 
\ Our comn 


change S 


uttee believe tl 


t the label 
abov | 


nded 


recommni¢ aré in tne 

best interest of the industry, and that 
your committee should be authorized to 
e a copy of this report with the 


deral Trade Commission 
attitude of this 


I" 


ing the 


Ss represent- 


Association and 


of its members, and that the committee 
be authorized to appear personally be- 
fore the Commission, if requested, to 
lake | furthe expla t It is 
ther recon 1 that a cop this 
rep Ss uld ‘ t the National 
\ss 1atior of D G is } bbe so 
that embe! lh tion 
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HuMAN RELA 


an interesting 16-page | 


sets forth the un lerlying pri 


ciples of pers ynal relations 
trial 


org 
and indus 


management that are essential to 


industrial harmony and maximum pro- 


duction. There 


of 


is no doubt that many 
the difficulties in the present in- 
dustrial situation are due to a lack of 
of principles and 
their place and relation to each other 
in industry. The booklet is brief and 
mill executives will profit by looking it 
over. 


t 
understanding these 


It will assist in clarifying the 
principles and factors of industry, giv- 
ing a better understanding of present 
conditions and trends, and outlining in 
a general way the requirements of the 
work and the procedure necessary for 
putting into effect plans tending towards 
a betterment of human relations in in- 
dustry. 
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Obey that impulse to put 


A GOOD MARK | 


on your product and containers and 
to put it there fast and forever. 


THE PEERLES 


ero Quality 


-~MARKING MACHINE 


(MOTOR DRIVEN) 


is built to do just that—and your 


competitors 
are working 
it overtime 
every day. 


Write now. 


- Model F 

This model 
marks Cartons. 
> Other models 
: for tags, lah ls 


and the product 


itself. 





1 


AL 


E THE HERO MANUFACTURING CO. 


_ 2347 Westmoreland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. _ 


gland 


= LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY, LTD., Leicester, 1 


uu 


Representatives in the United Kingdom 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD” 
FABRIC HOLDER 


The features of this holder are that: 


It secures a uniform length; 

No disfigurement of goods; 

Greatly improves the finish of the 
product; 

Makes less work for pairers; 

Goods lie better in boxes; 





A 


PARAMOUNT METHOD 


Flexibility of equipment, as forms can FABRIC HOLDER 
be quickly removed or adjusted to the ina Lee ee 
be 17, 1918, covers s sric 
table. os 1 vers this fabric 


Terms for attaching holders on application. — 


The success of Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms 
and Fabric Holder in finishing and shaping all classes 
of hosiery has been demonstrated in the largest hosiery 
mills of the country. 





Showing Results Obtained With and Without the Use 


of the Paramount Method Fabric Holder We are now prepared to assist other mills in accomplish- 
ing this result which increases the selling value of your 
merchandise, in addition making a large saving in labor, steam, floor space, and improved 
factory conditions. 
If interested, write and our representative will call, DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR 
OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the improved results obtained by finishing 
on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms 
You have the option of the three following plans for installing Paramount Drying and 


Shaping Forms: 


(1) A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen rental; (3) to purchase the forms 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A: 
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DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


WHEN IN NEED 


of tanks, tubs or vats 
please remember 
that we carry 


Wee be n million 

=> eet or more 

rh ese ay, < of cypress wun 

(‘ ad Ca stock season- 
by g ing, so can 

\ c onstruet 
and ship 


promptly. 
Cypress 
our specialty 
because of 
its natural 
qualities, 

We control cypress swamps and 
saw-mills in Florida where we 
make the lumber with the proper 
thickness and sizes for use in our 
factory at Neponset. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
200 Taylor St. 
NEPONSET (Boston) 


is 


MASS. 


(URINALS T0110 Ak 


KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


E 
: Bought, Sold and Exchanged 
a 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors!for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 
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TTY 


PROMPT ‘SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 






HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 





JOS. T. PEARSON 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


1825 E. Boston Ave. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTING aan ES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, SinKers, JacKs, Etc, 
a See ome N. J. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points XVID 


“=. MILL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 263) 
cate of dissolution has been filed 
Meridan Woolen Co., of Meridan. 

New Haven, Conn. The Connecticut 
Woolen Mills, Inc., has been incorpor- 


by 


ated with a capital of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are Israel Cohen, J. E. 
Moskowitz and H. L. Edlin, 42 Church 
street, all of New Haven 

Yantic, Conn. The Liberty Woolen 
Mill Co., it is understood, will soon 
erect a one-story 60 x 40 ft. addition 
to its weave shed 

BALTIMORE, Mp [he United States 
Woolen Mills Co., Coco-Cola Building, 
has awarded a contract to the Consoli- 


dated Engineering Co., Calvert Build- 
ing, Baltimore, for the construction of 
a new factory building, about 70 x 158 
feet to cost $15,000, 

*EnrieLD, Mass. Regarding making 


old mill of the 
Co.., to 


complete changes in the 


Quibbin Manufacturing which 


the London Woolen Mills succeeded re- 
cently, Charles M. London, agent, ad- 
vises manufacture of men’s wear wool- 
ens began in July Additional machin- 
ery includes 1 boiler, 400 spindles, 50 
looms, 4 pickers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA The Windsor 


Manufacturing Co., 4060 Orchard street, 
wors - goods, is planning for the erec- 
tion of another building. 
Provipence, R. I. Application for 
— er granted to the Bernon Worsted 
ania cket, to continue the manu- 
facture of other 
textile goods c $300,000 In- 
are ( Proulx, 
awrence A. Jarrett Daig- 
n: aed all of Wi 
NORTHFIELD, V1 
Wouta 1 Co., Ralph A. 
dent at 
urer, 
] 


worsted and 
pital 
charles \ 

and Elpheg« 


nsocket 


woolen, 


orpor: itors 


Nant 


Brennan presi- 


Che anna 
nd manager, 
advises their prov 
abi ut M: \ s 
1 on the con 

80 ft. This 
old | 


Lumber Co. are to be re 


luction should 
Work has be- 
mill 


egin [920 


struction of a new 


6x is built for a finishing 


‘ ' > 
§ purchased ot 


uilding 


A. Brennan buys worsteds yarns, 
Knit 
RicHMOND, Cal 


Mills Co 


extensive 


The 
is considering plans 
additi 


Princeton 
Knitting 
for 
plant 
PETERBORO, 
\bercrombie, 
Co. Ff 


making ns to their 
Parker & 

Long & 
a plant in 
manufacture of fine 
vill conduct busi- 
Albion Knitting 


OntT., CANADA 

formerly R. G 
yrronto, have insta 
sey ho iery Dhey 
s under the name of 


Company 
East Macutias, Me. R. K. Dennison 
Hosiery Mills expect to be produ 
ng 1 s hose Nov . Equip 
nt 5s kn 5 €1 looper 
ro whet 7 \1 1 ye I 
¢ till 1 1 1 nee 
et p 
ds 
1 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


tT OPT cE UAL TO OTTO 





for trimmin 





Post Office Address: 









Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 





MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage 
French Welt, Dogless 
Double Knee, lwo speed Drive, 
Changers, Automatic 
Built in all sizes, 
work, 


stop-motions. 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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knit underwear 


Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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such as 
Welt, 
ttachment, 


Yarn 


for all classes of rib 
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The 2-B Winder and the Cone 


OMT ELTA TATA 


REY 2 rN een ae 
Patented 
ico ete 
sete fe a oe 


LUNILATTTOOITY 


Hut 





The Patent Winder and the Cone 


To Revolutionize 
the Winding of Silk, Artifical Silk, Cotton 


from the skein to the 
practical package for knitting. 


and other Yarns 


See it, try it and be convinced 


E JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 2824 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


WINDERS, SPOOLERS, WARPERS AND BEAMERS 


| TW With HNL 
4 WUT 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


S OVERSEAMING 
} OVEREDGING 
AND 


SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR a 
FINISHING ta 
ALL KINDS 





ind Woven Fabrics 


Knitted 


THE MERROW MACHINE co. 


14 LAUREL sT., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Sweater and ‘Toque 
Machinery 


\Ve announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweate1 
and Toque Machines, after 
protracted tests, 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course. 

loque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - NY 
Established 1846 





severe and 
have proven unqualified 


stripe 


& SWEATER MACHINE 
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REVOLVING FLAT 


TIRE 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. | 


31 OLIVER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Textile Steel Specialists 
Wire for knitting needles 
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Frame of Morris 


Duck Mill Basket 


The upright rods are 
heated and wrapped 


around toprim. This 

frame is practically 

one piece and will 

not come apart. 
*Send for Catalogue 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. 


Groveville, N. J. 


*Steel or Wood Runners 


AM A 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 








CARDS. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DOBBIES. 


Duck LOOMS. 
MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works, Bennington, V‘. 


!) 


! 


UNNI 
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} 


Spring and = 
2 Latch Needle 


Knitting Machinery 


Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
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Plain and Rib Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 
3 ; Balmoral Collarette Machines 

Circular and Flat a es : 

Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 

2 | Automatic Rib Cutting and 

Spring and Latch : Folding Machines 

N E E D i. E S Ais bs Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
: Spring Needle, Rib Top Machine 3 
E ° ° ow 
_ Representative: G. H. ROGERS, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N.Y." 
E000 


SULLA LL 








Revolving Cylinder Type 


This machine combines simple, compact design with an extreme width (in- 
cluding pulleys and handle) of only 15-1/2”; rapid reciprocation on the heel and 
toe, which results in an unequalled production, with a picker safety which is also 
unequalled; positive changes of yarn (without springs) at all speeds with a simple 
system of yarn changing blocks on the pattern disc which makes possible a complete 
change of pattern in a couple of minutes. 





Fabric—Our well known ‘‘Standard’’ quality. 4 
Every detail has received the same careful attention as the most important a 
movements The machine is built to satisfy and appeal to the owner, fixer and 4 
operator. 4 
We guarantee every claim. Send for our illustrated catalogue. 3 
dard Machi Co. | 
Standar achine Co. | 


340 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Marlboro Cotton Mills 


El 


2 McCOLL, 8&8. 
° RL 2 wine’ panies and Cord 
> * = € l ; and Carded 
o a Peelers and Eeyptions 4g to 90 inch 
5 —e9 |) |) widt ’ All Fabrics made from our 
~) s | own make of Yarn 
3 \} | Yarns 
a YY : 1s to 60s Combed and Carded. Sing] 
a Me Ply Wa s, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
om n Beams. 
o 7 ; Specialize in Mercerized 
a (CR Combed Yarns 30/2 to 60/2 
> NY BRANCH OFFICES: 
> 7 Ye 
2 350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

100 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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F RANKLIN 


D’OLIER @ 


ComMPANY 
| 


Cotton Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLDG. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
895 BROADWAY 
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MILLS finddeuaioniss 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


Range: 14/1-24/1 


KING COTTON 
HIGH GRADE 





Trade - Marked Quality 


Our yarns are put up in 
trade marked wrappers. We 
solicit criticism but rarely 
set it, 


ASK A USER OF KING COTTON YARNS 


TERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


REG 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C, 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Mariner & Merchants Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
320 Broadway 


ne 


Dieu a ey 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


170 Summer Street 


ASTON LATIN Fs Ud) a 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 

ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO, 

BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
SEVIER COTTON MILLS CO. 


GEM COTTON MILLS Co. 


STRATHAM OND) | LECTED TL 2 CORT 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. Cc. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


E. G 
Representative 

















WM. WATERMAN IIARPER 


Representative 


Ss. 
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825 Widener Building 512 Insurance Ex Bldg 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
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Hamburger Cotton Miills 
Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 


1. Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 


2. Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 
3. Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, a 
6’s—20's. : 
' Colurmbus - - - - - Georgia 
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Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


White 
Oxfords 
Siavers 
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Sole Representative 












COLUMBUS, 
Wikis GA. 


DEAL DIRECT WITH THe Seana, 
HUUOEUUSEO STOUT eens UNL LT ETO TEETER : 
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COTTON 
YARNS 
of QUALITY 


ANTOOUTANUTTNN OTST ATTN ETNA TTNN ANNAN NTA ETA ETT TNT 


ANALY SMALLS = 


| “ux Stine are Tape Driven 


—which means more even spinning and less waste. It is merely 
one of the details of manufacture, the sum-total of which spells 
“high quality yarns at a reasonable price.” 

Double Carded ; 


“ Direct to Consumer” 


Johnston Mills Co.— 346 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHATTANOOGA 
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COTTON HAROLD Ww O'LEARY YARNS 


201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


4s to 60s—Combed ; Super Carded ; Carded. 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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FORREST BROTHERS 


5s-16s 20s-30s 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS VASS COTTON MILLS 


HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 
FORREST BLDG,, 119S. 4th St., PHILA, PA. 
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YARN MARKETS 












<> - enum 
QUOTATIONS SINGLE wanre oe . Sy 
a em mee ae Neen es YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
EASTERN PEELERS rics es be ee oa Fa 
COPEON Z2ABNS 1 WO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES For Weaving, Also Cops, Cones, 
o— cemnes 22m 87 _2-24s....— 20 Knitt ng, etc. SILK NOiLS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 
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fo Se oie) 188 | AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 3332 
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ANCOATS . MANCHESTER, 
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SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 
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WorRSsSTED YARNS 
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Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF 20 SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


CARVER. BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. E DIRECT FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
4S. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. a 
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Southern Office: Cherryville, N 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
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Wool, Merino 


ALL NUMBERS By 
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ACCOUNTS WANTED 


Selling agent with well equipped organization for 
handling in Middle West territory would like to add 
one or two good lines of ducks, drills, sheetings, etc.; 
also of cotton yarns—all sizes. 


Cc. M. PATTERSON CO. 
Old Colony Blag Chicago, Il. 


COTTON GOODS AND YARNS 
| 366 penny me vork | 
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THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO YARNS 
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For Knitting and Weaving RAU & CO 2 
Office & Mills | ALBERT end : 
Trenton Ave., Tioga and Collins Streets £ 3 Carded or Combed C O T T Oo N YA K N % 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. E 3 
E . E 52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 4 
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WRITE FOR 


x YARNS a STOCK LIST 
a ute S st 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


| GEORGE B. PremGST, 919 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 





RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO, Inc. | 
COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
70 WORTH STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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astg COTTON YARN Ss |} STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIED' For All Purposes MERCERIZED YARNS Sd 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY G. THATCHER” - H. THATCHER 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS puicxpetpta Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. Oey 78 Lee eas 








| CROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Marion, N. C. MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
Double Carded 24s to 30s Cones | HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
Sole Representative 5 On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS, Drexel Building, Philadelphia , FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { Fe ‘oon Mile ) WE Sor 
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PIMENTEL 


STEVENS 
YARN CO 


INCORPORATED 





| Thomas Street 
NEw YorK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 





BRANCH OFFICES 


185 Devonshire St. 
308 Chestnut St. 
Latta Arcade 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter = 





JACOB PERCELAY 
: COTTON : 
| : 
YARN | 
_  MERCERIZED - 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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EXPORT 
DUMESTIC 


THE 
JOHN F TRAINYR CY. 
291 Broadway PLY. 
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CONES 
‘ie and, 


LEACHING | TYPES... | 
SKEIN WARNS 


~~ POMFRET ST 
GERALD COOPER. p 


ROVIDENCE,R.| 


ALT 


United States Conditioning & 
Testing Co. 
340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 


New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning. 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses. 
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GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS | 
2 


_ Cotton Yarns 
Philadelphia Pa. 


* ser 


E offer of $1.00 for 2 
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Yarn Markets 


YARN DEM. AND S STRONG 
BUT SOMEWHAT ERRATIC 


Spinners are Quoted at Sharp Ad- 
vances, but Sales are Made by 
Dealers at Lower Prices 
Any dealer who owns yarns can sell 
at a profit. 
holding for top figures and in instances 


Spinners in general are 
quote 3 to 10¢ above dealers’ prices for 
nearby deliveries. Warps and tubes 
are priced on a basis of 66 to 68e tor 
10s, and spinners are holding for 70c. 
At the same time recent sales were re- 
ported at 64c, and 16s have been sold 
within a week at 64¢.  2-20s are quoted 
80c, but not at every hand as a few 
sales have been reported slightly below 
this figure. For 2-30s the asking price 
is $1.05 and for 2-40s sales are reported 
at $1.50. 
QUANTITY INQUIRIES 

On the other hand certain quarters 
express a willingness to sell 2-30s at 9c 
to $1.00 and for 2-40s were ready to 
trade at $1.40. The above tigures came 


to hand early in the week and represent 


dealers’ own yarns offered for specific 


= dates. When orders are subject to mill 


acceptance a dilferent story is told. An 
30s brought a reply 


— from the mill that several orders at 


$1.05 had been taken for spring and 
that no less than this figure would be 
considered. Large inquiries are current 
in the market, at least one approximat- 
ing half a million pounds. Big business 
of this kind is not so easily accommo- 
dated from dealers’ supplies, and spin- 
ners competent to take care of it de 
mand top figures. 


KNITTING YARNS ADVANCE 
Knitting yarns are very strong, al- 
though noticeably quieter since the late 


flurry in the cotton market, The very 
strong position of the hosiery market 
is reflected in the market for yarns, at 
the same time the most needed counts 
are rather harder to find Between th 

le and nside price there is a 
difference similar to that in weaving 
varns which is attributed to the vary 
ing viewpoints of dealers having the 
yarns sought. When it reaches a point 
that dealers’ yarns are more fully 
shaken out higher prices are probable 


all along the line, but at present the 
dealer’s attitude is to trade on the mar- 
ket and to take care of his regular 
eustomers 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Note 


1 Street, haS opened an othce tor the 


sale of cotton yarns at 366 Broadway 
COTTON YARNS STRONG 


Opinion Varies as to Peak of Market 
—White Cotton Scarce 

Boston, Nov 19.—The cotton yarn 
market continues strong on recently es- 
tablished high levels. Many mills are 
getting out of the market on weaving 
varns, and in general, it may be said, 
about all classes of yarns, so that the 
supply lags considerably behind the de- 
mand. Some commission houses have 
been advising their clients to stay out 
of the market for the present, as only a 
small percentage of inquiries lead to 


= the placing of new business, but they 
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The Responsibility 
of a Reputation 


The reputation of Cannon 
Yarns for high quality 1s 
is the 


result of years of faithful 


country-wide. It 
service and honest values. 
l'o-day this reputation en- 


While 


others might possibly be 


tails responsibility. 


tempted, due to the scar- 
city of men and materials, 
to produce yarn of lower 
orade, Cannon Yarns have 
a reputation to live up to. 
Their 


quality will be maintained 


high standard of 


at all costs. 


Using Cannon Yarns in- 
sures you of “the best” 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 
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J. H. DAINGBRFIBLD C. B. ARMSTRONG A. W. Larva Ea 


= President Vice President Secy. and Treas. 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


MOMOUNURIRATOOSTO LEAT 


| 
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Grade Cotton Yarns 


Regular and Reverse Twists, Single and 
Ply, Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 








meee TTT ENT 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 

Clara Manufacturing Co. Osceola Mills, Inc. 

Dunn Manufacturing Co. Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 

Hanover Thread Mills, Inc. Pinkney Mills, Inc. 

Monarch Cotton Mills Co. Wymojo Yarn Mills 

Mutual Cotton Mills Co. ‘ Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Mountain View Cotton Mills 


General Offices 


MARINER AND MERCHANT BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON: 10 HIGH STREET CHICAGO: 175 JACKSON BLVD 


EMO 0. UWL TET TT CT 
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KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


KINSTON, N. C. 


CHESTERFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


TUNSNUNNSUONOAUOUANSUGLLOUAANN 


For high grade knitting yarn carded or combed 
ngle or two ply see our direct representatives before 
buying. We have most modern and elaborate equip- 
ment designed for producing high grade yarn. 

We use nothing but high grade cotton and make 
first quality yarn, carded skeins and cones, 8s to 30s by 
Chesterfield Mfg. Co. and 9s to 20s and 30s both carded 
and combed at our Kinston Mill. 

We make a specialty at Chesterfield of single skeins 
and at Kinston two ply special soft in single and doub- 
ling for mercerizing and other such purposes. 


Sold direct by 


H. W. TAYLOR’S SONS 
Drexel Building ° Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS & BOLAND 


176 Fede Boston, Mass. 


ral St. 


J. F. TAYLOR, Prest. and Treas., Kinston, N. C. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY | 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 











TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
APPLETON COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers | 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 






000000 


O. S. Hawes W. B. Hawes 


Q.S. Hawes & Bro. 
COTTON YARNS 


Fall River, Mass. 


Established 
1885 


“‘The hand of constant practice hath the daintier sense” 
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Lowell 


Yarn 
Company 


308 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone Lombard 980-981 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave. 
Phone Gramercy 6336 


BOSTON OFFICE—185 Summer St. 
Phone Beach 2900 





Peerless Mfg. Co. 
80s C. P. 
Elizabeth Mills 
wm (,. F 
Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
60s C. P. and 7os C. P. 
Ozark Mills 
5os C. P. and 60s C. P. 
Lowell Cotton Mills 
4os C. P. and 50s C. P. 
Avon Mills 
50s K. P. and 60s K. P. from 
Long Staple Cotton 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. 
40s K. P. from Long Staple 
Cotton 
Reynolds Cotton Mills 
30s Carded 
Atherton Mills 
30s to 36s Carded 
Lola Mfg. Co. 
20s Carded 
Alba Mfg. Co. 
20s Carded 
Catawba Spinning Co. 
10s to 20s Carded 
Eureka Mfg. Co. 
2s to 5s cotton waste yarn, 
woolen system 
Robinson Spinning Co. 
14s to 26s Hosiery and 
Underwear Yarn 
S. M. ROBINSON 
Pres. 
JNO. C. RANKIN 
Vice-Pres. 


JNo. R. Ross 
Secy. and Treas 





Selling direct to consumer 
high grade knitting and 
weaving yarns in the single 
and ply from above mills 





SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, 
BALL AND CHAIN WARPS 
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Yara Markets—Cont’d 


tend continually to unduly strengthen 
the market; that is, psychologically. 
As to whether the peak for prices has 


HINLOULUHO0N.0L0ULUHNUA 


been reached opinions differ, but in gen- 
eral it is thought that if the cotton 
market continues to rise cotton manu- 


Will 


facturers will follow it upward. The = 
short cotton crop is a strong bullish fac- = 
tor, and it may be said further that the = 
percentage of white cotton in the present = 
crop is much below the average, run- 
ning according to some estimates about = 
60 per cent. Choice staple cotton is = 
pound be- = 
of strict 


very scarce, as high aS Q2C a 
ing paid for 1 3-16 inch staple 
middling grade. 

\s to quotations this week, 10s south- 


ern frame spun cones sell at 7oc, 20s 


at 75c, 308 at SO-S2S, 10 nominal. In = 
veaving yarns 2-20s sel t 85c; 2-26 = 
5c to $1.05; 2-30s, $1.05 to $1.10. Two- 

* Z ated = 
ply 4os are quoted $1.40-$1.50 There = 


is a big demand for 2-50s mercerized, = 


which sell easily at $2.15. 





LESSENED ACTIVITY = 


Cotton Yarns in Firm Position with 
Limited Offerings 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—Trading in 


cotton yarns is reported to be rather 


less active than it has been for the past = 


two or three weeks, As a matter of 
fact, the demand is said to be still quite 
active from certain trades, but prices 
have apparently tended to restrict buy- 
ing in any large volume. 
this has not had 


prices, which are still maintaining t 


Lif 


an etftect upon yarn 


heir 


{ 
} 


firm position with tendency to advance 
Reports of the sca l 


‘ 
white cotton are heard from all sides, 


and the high prices commanded by this 





raw stock, naturally are given as good 
reasons for holding top recent price 
levels, With good business on their 
books also, spinners have every reason 
for their firm position. Therefore quo 
tations received, when they are received 
at all on offers, have been on the up- 
ward side of the market. However, it 
is frequently noted that yarns are of- 
fered at prices under spinners’ quota- 
ascribed to the 


various 


tions, and these are 
stocks owned by the houses 
purchased some time ago at prices well 
below present levels, and which repre 
sent substantial profits, even at these 
apparent price concessions. T 
dition naturally makes for some varia 
tion in prices reported on sales. Even 
with this the price situation is decided 


ly strong all a ong the line. Cher has 


there are ver aal Sul IN0000000000000101 
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However, = 
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fdv. in Textile World Journal 
March 29, 1919 
Cotton Yarns are to-day being sold at cost 
or below, and the possibility of much lower 
prices than those now appearing is remote. 
It appears to be an opportune time to pur 
chase requirements. 
Adv. in Textile World Journal 
{pril 19, 1919 
Cotton Yarns at the prices quoted to-day 
are an excellent purchase. 
Adv. in Texile World Journal 
August 23, 1919 
™ a 

Top prices for Cotton Yarns have not as 
yet been reached. 

FRANK M. DEENY 

Commission Merchant 
638-644 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
} 
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Jos. J. De Long 


Imported and Domes‘ic 
Cotton Yarns 
257 Fourth Abe. 

New York 
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Schubert & Salzer Circul I tting Machine built from 6" to 36’ diameter 


Alfred Hotmann 


150-152 Hudson Ave. Union Hill, N. J. 


Sole Importer for the Schubert & Salzer 
Machine Works, the largest plant in the 
world for 

Circular Knitting 

Jacquard Raschel 

Fast Warp 

Milanese 

Plain Net 

Embroidery and 

Lace Curtain Machines 
Reference: Any User. 
Prompt Deliveries. 


Schubert & Salzer Machines are unrivalled 
in maximum of production and _ skillful 
workmanship. 


Write for catalogue and price I1st. 
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SUMMER 


STEELE-KOLB BY-PRODUCTS 


COMPANY, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


DALLAS, TEX., 
305-6 Slaughter Bldg, 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 
to12 Hearst Bldg. 


WAREHOUSES 
DEALERS 


COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 
Low Grades 


Loose 


Pickings 
Linters 
Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Personal Inspection, Classification and Shipment. 
Mail us your samples. Write us for types. 


TITNUUULQOTOOUAU UU ALLESLAUUATAPTALLLH. 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


A new plant, latest and most 
modern machinery and equip- 
ment, backed by thirty-five years 
of specialized experience, guar- 
antees service and satisfaction 


The Halliwell Com 


any 
Pawtucket 


hode Island 


3 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


who are inclined to believe 
ere will be a disposition from now on 
r weavers to wait until after the end 
f the year before they buy much yarn 
lowever, present conditions are such 
iat it is difficult to say just what de- 
elopments may occur in any branch 
f the trade. Prices hold to about the 
noted last week; 40s two-ply 
are noted at $1.30 to ~: 30S 
wo-ply warps are quoted % t $1.05 to 
1.10 by spinners, but ae are heard 
round $1.00 and $1.03 from lots owned 
dealers evidently; 20s two-ply warps 
re in about the same position at 83c. 
with spinners asking around 
20s single warps are reported sold 
t &sc. for a high grade yarn, with 
tubes sold at 82c.; 16s two-ply skeins 
are noted at 8oc.; 8s three-ply in tinged 
stock are held at 60c. to 65c.; with 
white yarn from 66c. to 68c.; Ios single 
noted at 68c. to 60c.; 20s 
eastern shuttle cops at 73c. to 74¢. 


ctors 


evels 


arps 


to 85c., 


RRc.: 


warps are 


CARDED YARNS STRONG 


Carded frame spun yarns are re- 
ported in the same general position 
with added strength in certain quarters. 
counts up to are said to 
been quite active recently, but 
his week many say have not been mov- 
On 10s southern frame 
seems to be the aver- 
some Offerings at 68c. 
are still noted; 16s sold at 72c. to 74¢.; 
24s at 8oc. to 82c.; 30s tying-yarn are 
reported around 78c. to 80c, On Penn- 

Ivania grade from &85c. to goc. 
is noted, according to the grade of yarn. 
double carded $1.00 is 
reported to been paid, although 
is said to be the average price; 40s 
are noted around $1.15. 
are said to 
have active lately, al- 
though hosiery mills also have not been 
ut of the market, 


Coarse 10s 


have 


me 
Mig 


so freely, 
spun 69c. to 70c. 


e, although 


30s, 


lor 30s stock, 
have 
O5c. 


carded 
manufacturers 


single 
Underwear 


been buyers 


COMBED YARNS STILL HIGHER 


yarns continue on_ their 
way upward with apparently 
to stop their advance in view 
of the limited offerings available 
from most spinners, and with a well 
naintained demand. Much of the re- 
cent demand is said to be for deliver- 


Combed 
merry 
nothing 
now 


ies late in 1920, but as_ previously 
ited, many factors will not consider 
these orders now. It is difficult to 


nalyze prices accurately in view of the 
manufacturers ap- 
to secure 


lisposition of some 
to pay the 
eedéd yarns. In 18s 
$1.00 to $1.05 


at $1.2 


parently price 
single combed 
said to be the 
5 to $1.35, ac- 

40s single at $1.60 
at $3.00, although 
be available at 
prices 
for ply 
naturally gives 

On 30s two-ply 
to $1.80 is noted; 
noted sold all 
from $2.10 to $2.25, but sales 
this week, 


at $2.05 
irregularity of this mar- 
noted at $2.35 to 
$2.75 to $3.00; 70s 
they can be offered, at 
with Sos two-ply likely 
although $3.75 to $4.00 
noted generally, and $4.50 reported 
aid for hard twist yarn by upholstery 
manufacturers. 


eler, is 


verage, with 30s 
irding to the yarn; 
1.05 sold 


said 


. O0s 
yarns to 
$2.75. In 
- the 
the demand 
the 
ymbed pe ele [ 


are 


fine counts, approxi- 


levels asked as 
for these 
preference. 
$1.75 


been 


yarns, 
m 


two-ply have 
e way 
also reported 
the 
; 50s two-ply are 
60s two-ply at 


lowing 


S2 50; 
where 


f 
$3.50, 


two ply, 
to 
any 


4.345 


» be figure, 


With combed yarns in the gray 
manding 


com- 
such extreme 


naturally 


prices, mercer 


ized follow their 


ward 


yarns up- 
movement limited of- 
for anything like nearby 
make it difficult to make 
so that prices have reached a 
all practical 
Prices depend entirely upon 
circumstances, such the position of 
the and the and capacity 
of the buyer to pay the price. How- 
ever, we hear of 40s two-ply combed 
peeler mercerized at $2.60 to $2.65; 50s 


However 
ferings de- 
liveries, sales, 
nominal 
basis for purposes of 
analysis. 
as 


seller, need 


> 


two-ply at $3.25 to $3.40; 60s two-ply 
at $3.50 to $3.65; 7us two-ply at $3.75 
to $4.25; 80s two-ply at $4.50 to $5.25. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Notes 

Catlin & Co., Philadelphia offices, will 
be removed Jan. 1, from their present 
location, 128-130 Chestnut street, to 235 
Chestnut street. Here their offices will 
be located on the second floor after ex- 
tensive alterations. They will continue 
their warehouse and shipping depart- 
ment at the present address, 128-130 
Chestnut street. 

T. A. Radcliffe, who was recently re- 
leased from the army, has opened offices, 
989 Drexel building, Philadelphia. He 
is handling high grade cotton yarns in 
combed and carded, making knitting 
yarns a specialty. He is also the direct 
selling agent for several representative 
spinning mills. 


FINE YARNS SCARCE 


Mercerized and Single Combed Prac- 
tically Exhausted 

Cuicaco, Novy. 
which limited production 
future supply of 
created may be gathered in some degree 
from the statement that are 
virtually no mercerized the 
market. The reduction in the supply 
has progressive, and it has not 
reached bottom unexpectedly, as know- 
ledge of the scarcity of available ma- 
terial has been general for some time. 
Furthermore, the demand for single 
combed yarns, to take the place of other 
materials, has in turn been such that 
these are now out of the market also. 

A representative yarn man handling 
such yarns stated the other day that 
orders offered to him were sufficient to 
take his company’s through 1920 
at maximum production. Of course, few 
mills to engage their entire 
capacity The necessity 
for yarns, how- 
after avail- 
able supplies energetically, with the re- 
sult that most of them are probably 
protected up to May, taking 

The most serious element in the mar- 
ket remains the small and poor cotton 
crop of this year, threatens a 
real and general shortage until lar- 
ger and better crop can be harvested. 


situation 
a limited 
yarns 


20.—The 
and 
cotton has 
there 
yarns on 


been 


mills 


willing 
that far 
making provision 
has led knitters to go 


are 
ahead. 
for 


ever, 


an average. 


which 
a 


Latest Cable News 


MANCHESTER, Enc., Nov. 19 (Special 


Cable to the Journal).—Prices firmly 
held. Spinners and manufacturers un- 
affected by easier raw cotton rates. In- 


dia in urgent need of cloth and large 
demand. Other outlets quiter. Freer 
operations in yarns for America. 
Spinners very difficult to deal with. 


fine 
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i ROOKFORD MILLS MFG. COMPANY of BROOK- § 
FORD, N.C., are keen buyers. They have standardized §& 
L.. & M. Semi-paste Paints, because three quarts of oil must’ E 
be mixed with each gallon, and the product is 134 gallons | 


of superb mixed paint at low cost. They are assured of ex reme 
durability and great covering and hiding properties. Samples 
gladly sent. 





We have sold Paints 
‘“*upon honor’’ for 63 years 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 
54 Maiden Lane New York City 


OVIDENCE DYE| 


PROVIDENCE ,R..I. 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers 








of Cotton Yarn in Skeins 


ALSO 
Winding and Reeling in its 
various branches 
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5 rc a 
+ HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS | 
5 MERCERIZERS dg 
2 Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns Twines and ali Narrow Fabrics : 
5 Priiters’ Knotted Cords a specialty, wound on tubes 5 
2 T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. . HOPKINSON, Supt. | 
3 Office and Works, 259 Forest St, Fali River Mass. : 


Ma! 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., W!8?SOR Locks, conn. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED ©°°T0S,vakSS itr 


Silk-like luster 
NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton, 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


COTTON WARPS 


Poucle, Bourette and On Beams, Jacks, 
Spools and Tubes 
Colors and Printed 


NUTETNTTTYTTTTVYTTTYNYT NTN NNT NT OTTTITeTHPAPOYTNTNTE ETI IT 


In Fancy Twist, 
IITTTTTMOMENNTTNFTETTTTTY 








; EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


3 
= Hancock and Huntingdon Streets PHILA, PA, 
“STurreertgmatmnermce sa aurea utente evecare ener coer ree enenroerenereveeeeeseeoeeraeemeresn essere sesso 
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PENT Ohi 








PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 


me DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Pee 












Cee eageeeneuaan Sanne 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


i Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
= WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


Ramanan nssnnenaansenensnvnssnensveat.eseansanecenen, cxeuesennnenuyse2 0 tty saeaeeaenansernanenenetvenetanaciessen " 


SELL DIRECT 


(ue ckd daa A 


RHODE ISLAND,PROCESSING. CO.|N6——%:-. 
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+ Ashworth. Odell Worsted Co. | CHAUTAUQUA WorsTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


- Worsted Yarns | “2 WORSTED YARNS «is, 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


E Colors and Fancy Mixes Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, mass. 





Salamanca, New York ’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 
F Selling Agents mM VEVELINVUVTUETUNTTNET YOU NNTUAONTEATOOTANEO NEON G LTO AE TET ELLEN ETT TNNTINNT 
Punch & Predmore, Inc. = ai 
| 185 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ZS 
a &, Bradford 
Boston Office : Philadelphia Office : a S 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street } ystem 
WM. H.GRUNDY & CO. SPINNING CO 
E = atom ! AUVQENEUUI42000N UAML200eeUanenenernenenngeeeeearenyeeen serra teeasgeareegerereeeeyaeny easy sea TevneeUeenreeeeNNNNNTTANNATT 
| T O p M a k e r S an d = Unter vnunet meant | 
W orsted Spinners F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 
| for | 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | : 
- Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade saa 5 
| both in Grey and Mixtures eee E 
for Weaving 
fa wom — Worsted Yarns ana knitting 
_ Mills, ; 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., 7 | Trenton, N.J. ‘Thrown and Artificial | Silks : 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” Bu cA NTT muni A 
ee J UNDERWEAR 
Z HOSIERY | 
_WERVING | TER Tn a ua 


_ YARNS D. GOFF & § SONS 


oO tL TaLGas 


Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 


6 X F : . DS 
AN 
FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sissy" 





Snes : _ a 
WORSTED AND MERINO | 


FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. | W ARNE R J. TEEL 
) EDWARD '’, STEEL & CO. 


THOMAS - BALL, Sellir oe As tHe « AC : 
Philadelphia Providenc Boston New ean Iwaukee Cleveland Mills and Ofice BRISTOL, PA. 
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YARN MARKETS-——Continued . 


WORSTED YARNS MAIN- column, there has been a _ a ; 
+ 1 ST ; among many of the factors in the trade, j 
TAIN STRONG POSITION to make every effort to maintain prices g ocasset Worsted Company, Ine. { 

os o O1 he prese ley el, < d to refrai as : 

Wool Market Affects Price Policy— : en ae rd eat ee E 

Some Spinners Sold up to July— the : ,dvan ‘a By so dota, they felt 
Knitters Still Active se sabre eae Re ee 


they would be d their share to re- 


Results attained at the recent Gov- tard the upward movement of prices, 
rnment wool auctions at Boston are and if possible to bring about a return 3 Worsted Yarns 
ted as important factors in determin 3 
ng the future policy of many worsted This being the case they endeavored to 

level which 
and reason- OFFICE 


oO something nearer a normal basis 


pinners for future business. The firm place their prices at 
osition of the wool market with ac- \onyld afford them a fair 








essions of strength noted in medium .pye profit, such as $3.75 to $3.85 for 
wane ee avin arta ee “pa 2/408. Now, however, the increased 7O Aigh St Cor. Summer . - ‘Boston 

ers to revise their previous prices fOr firmness in the wool market has caused 3 : 

rns for the coming season This them to be apprehensive of their plans 
situation applies generally, from all ac- ajong conservative lines, and to express 
ounts, to those spinners who have not 4 pelief prices will have to be around ad 
yet booked the bulk of their business $4.00 to $4.25. In fact, stock lots have 
or these goods. There are, however, heen sold at the latter figure this week. ~  &.}.”»”» at . 
juite a number of spinners who have \¢ the same time, the fact must also 

id yarns ahead for next year. In phe kept in mind that those mills which 
act, some of these mills are reported faye placed their orders already fot 

good authority to have booked busi- the previous levels, up to $3.85, will 

ess for deliveries running up to June yatyrally have an advantage over thos 

nd July of 1920, Naturally these spin- ¢oming into the market from now on 
ners will have very little if anything to This point, it is stated, must be serious- 

ffer from now on because of orders |y regarded, as anv extreme advance in 

their books taking up the greater costs to the manufacturer over those 322 CHESTNUT STREET 
vart of their production However, of his competitor, will only tend to 
there are still spinners who have not handicap him in securing business fot 

et begun to take an active part in ac- his sae priced goods Therefore PHILADELPHIA 

epting business for next year. Some the effect of marked advances in yarns, 

ve been accepting orders to follow jt is stated. must be such as to caus 
resent contracts in a limited quantity, extreme care, otherwise the goods 
nut there are several who have not ac- market will be seriously impeded, 

epted anything as yet. In many of the industry generally adected 

ese mills, it is stated present orders TENDENCY ‘TO OUARTER BLOODS 

ill keep them well engaged into leb 

uary, 1920, although their original esti With the continued demand noted 

ite was to have these orders com- !“! ner grades ol re sin | lf bloods, — = iia deanna . 2 ; i ri 
leted before this December The re “or ae nn. Mere Ore epee ae AUULML40U 00,00 A0U A040 ALLL 
luced production in their mills, how Fe ee ere ae MILLARD I>. BROWN E. STANLEY BOWERS RINALDO A. LUKENS : 
ver, has upset their calculations, and Manutacturers a — yore a Presizent Vice-President & Treasurer Secretary 


blood yarns in lots of from 5,000 t 


with their mills already sold into the a ; a 

early months of 1920, they have pre- 1000 oF 15,000 pounds, « oe for de CONTINENT L MILLS | 

ferred to wait for a time before coming liveries before the end of the year A hc 
These are believed to be oO goods to 3 9 & 


nto the market again, so that they 
ld determine their policy, and theit 


{ 
be brought out at an early date, and 








this is regarded as an indication of the 


prices for future yarns Successors of 


effo of some ide-awake — 
EFFORT TO HOLD PRICES DOWN tfort f me wide-awake manufac 
turers to take advantage of the com- 3 % ’ nc. 

















\s has been previously noted in this j 
parative cheapness of these wools. It 3 
: : : 
Rie Recetas . l source o onde : 
aie aaemania has been a continual source of wonder | Armat and Lena Streets Germantown, Philadelphia 
QUOTATIONS + ' : 
to many in the trade that there have 3 
— aia ' 3 
Worsted Yarns been so comparatively few demands for 3 Manufacturers 
cava SYSTEM these quarter-blood weaving yarns, 3 
--12s to 2-16s we ) ) 2 
2g 2304 Jom, common.390 139 wien the tner arades at such exvemel’ |) WOOL and MERINO YARNS 
US ‘ s \% blood 2.40 —2.50 advanced prices. It has alwavs been 
6s s \%4 blood 2.60 2.7 - 1 1 
fe eau CBee gg EGS LET the habit of the trade, when any one | FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
328 % blood ...... 2.55 —2.80 grade of wool or varns reached an ex ; 
20s % blood ..... a 3.00 - 3.10 ’ ’ 1 ° ° 2 3 
LV... sO, Loaiy treme level, to show a reaction towards Specialists on Heather Mixtures | 
oe cieea 3.20 a cheaper stock. So far this has not | Samm emntsememmmemenmemenmemen mammaire ernst 
t6s 3 ploor —3.35 
2-268 to 2-30s % blood...... cy 3.80 been the case, with the general craze 
ee Wi CNOOGA s kcceéweascces ..3.65 3.90 for the finer qualit of goods Men LiWiILI BAQUUUUUAY LUISA ARS A AYU SADDAM NTL ’ 
6s % blood ..... ; -sanre —4 00 » 1 } \ ? 
108 % blood ..... eo a 395 —4 09 Of long experience in the industry de- F 
0s high % blood 4.00 —4.25 clare that the turn will come eventually, 5 
OG RES GC Aidckcs 4.60 —4,75 ay ce aepaae é ’ 
GOs fine ..s.scs.. ee oo06 523 and look for an active development in é 
2-40s Australian .....0cs.ceceus Nominat quarter-blood goods, which they assert : 
Hi 


--50s Australian, 70s quality.... Nominal 
--60s Australian, 70s quality.... Nominal 


offer a more durable fabric in every 

















FRENCH SPUN way, SF Wee SS Sey Oy a E 
1-20s quarter noe Nee 23u compared with finer lin E 
1-20s high quarter....... afete j 240 =o E 
0s % blood . a 3.25 3.3 DEMAND FOR KNITTING YARNS ; : ’ eS , Pah Bos ee eee be) kt # 
is &% blood . ; 3.35 —3.65 =e a Ne Cn ie 8 3 
1-30s ™ blood..... Sy Od th bes whee 3.40 300 Demand for knitting rs a y 
10s 4 blood .... 3.60 —3.85 nand tor knitting yarns shows 
I eR ae Ne oe. 4.00 499 Signs of diminishing, Manufacturers 3 
1 40s MMORTEUIOM:. (ink c0cse ...e.. Nominal apparently have no i:mit on prices, pri : F 
1-50s Australian .......... ..... Nominar 7 . ' pede oe “ela : E 
1-G0s fine Australian............. Nominal PoOSiIng to pass them g to their cus E 
1-70s fine Australian............. Nominal tomers. Continual efforts are reported 3 Manufacturers of fe 
KNITTING “anes > _ BRADFORD to place orders well into the future, 3 5 
SYSTE) = _ | Y Ee 
Dyed Prices Nominal but the average spinuer is well satisfied 3 OPS and WORS ED ARNS E 
2-5s to 2-10s, % blood.......... 2.15 2.25 ( remail “onte orders nning = ° ’ ‘ ic = 
iis te ian Se Week cee ae 10, “ONS Content WHR orders running 0 seen ee eee ts FOR MEN’S WEAR AND DRESS GOODS — 
20s to 2-308, % blood .........2.40 —2.75 into April However , a few have : & 
16s to —— os nee seeeeeee+ 2.90 —3.00 booked business beyond this point, as § CAMDEN, N. J. 2 
20s to 2-30s, %& blood..... 2.90 —8,15 . : : 3 = 
buyers have been showing great anxiety SggqemanemasemaenseeneseRomOTAMOTMNNATENNNNGRAMNANOONN TANNA RUT CH NLORRONS 


20s to 2-30s, & blood 700 8.80 —=Z.60 
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mundane. intsentateanneenteneee tant 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer's use 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 


WAMU EE 
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ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 


and MERINO Y A R N S 


For WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather Mixtures and Decoration Yarns a Specialty 
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Bo 185 SUMMER ST. > 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
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2 PLYMOUTH YARN ‘COMPANY L 
E . . o E 
3 YARNS for Weaving and Knitting 
- Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. E 
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now 


O. J. CARON 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago 


WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


Selling Agent: 
FRENCH WORSTED CO., Woonsocket R. I. 
CARON SPINNING CO., Rochelle, III. 

















rE " 
Ea unt aa" 
THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutecturers ot WORSTED YARNS 
In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


to place contracts which will enable 
In the face 
of an expected shortage of sweaters, 
spinners believe that the manufacturer 


of these lines will gain an advantage 


them to sell their goods. 


by refusing to sell ahead beyond his 
bili : yar With 2/3 
ability to cover on yarns. ith 2/ 30s 
good quarter-blood yarns held at $2.65 
to $2.75, reports are heard of $2.95 
paid to secure s of 
yarns on hand 


nearby deliverie 


Worsted Yarn Trade Notes 
William F. Bindrim of the Philadel- 
phia office of Thos. H. Ball, is now 
connected with the selling staff at that 
office, and is covering the local knit- 
ting trade. 


Wm. H. Grundy & Co., worsted yarns, 
tops, etc., have purchased the store and 
office building occupied by them for a 
number of years past at 108 So. Front 


Street, Philadelphia, 


John S. Bowes, worsted and woolen 
yarns, Philadelphia, has taken over 
additional offices thus increasing his 
quarters at 242 Chestnut Street. He 
has opened a knitting yarn department 
and is handling yarns for the sweater 
and bathing suit trade in all grades of 
worsted, colored 
also French-spun worsted 
merino yarns for the underwear trade. 


woolen and merino, 
mixtures, etc., 


a 


YARNS GAIN STRENGTH 
Record Adios Prices for Fine 
Yarns—Knitting Yarns Much 
Higher This Week 


Boston, Nov. 19.—Worsted yarn spin- 
ners are sold up so far ahead that they 
show no disposition whatever to con- 
sider the acceptance of new business 
unless at considerably higher prices 
he market for all kinds of yarns is in 
a very strong condition and its strength 
is based upon two factors; first, rising 
wool prices and production 
which, while moving along at top level 
is, nevertheless, far behind demand. It 
seems impossible, 


sect nd, 


according to the gen- 
eral view, to be other than bullish when 
full consideration is given to conditions 
in this market os 

Yarns made from quarter blood wool 
are all considerably higher this week. 
\sking prices, 


prevailing 


on the whole, are from 
20c, to 25c. higher than a few days ago. 
This does not mean that new business is 
actually being placed at these figures 
but it shows that no contracts are being 
taken at anything near old 
Quotations for 


prices. 
knitting yarns 2-18s 
range from $2.60 to $2.63 and for 2-30s, 
$2.50 is asked for inferior sp'nnings and 
as high as $2.75 for yarns made from 
high quarter blood. Merino yarns hold 
mills sold up to 
\pril or May, 1920. In 2-40s and finer 


firm with majority 
counts the situation is very similar, The 
completely cleaned out of 
this class of yarns and quotations for 
business range fre 


S $4.25 


im $4.00 to as 


TOP MARKET HIGHER 
Quotations Still Advancing with 
Australians at $3.00 
Boston, Nov. 19.—The top market is 
very busy with advancing prices. Comb 
ers do not seem to be able to look at 
the situation except in a light of higher 
rices for all grades of tops. There 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO 
YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 


Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


96th Street and Haverford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


J.Randall 
& Bro. 


Incorporated 


| 
WOOLEN and MERINO | 
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YARNS 
Cc ermantown Philadelphia 
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_ Star Worsted Company 
| YARNS | 
— FITCHBURG, MASS, — 
aia mmm = 
OUTTA PUTED "a 
J. G. aden & Son, Sax, 2 
- SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, = 
2 BRAIDS, RIBBONS, B 
: WEBBING E 
E Narrow Fabrics of Every Description E 
= 68 ‘Heocx Street Boston, Mass. 3 
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" apeceesceareaepammanepmuesess 
HOPE WEBBING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |! 
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E 
_ajand Wool Combing Co, | 
Ww * Ine, 
= COMMISSION COMBERS) = 


Salamanca, N. Y. 
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! quseenastaguerannengnaanuenaettviitity n 1s 
<0" po-em Main 3593 Established 1854 ; 


CROSBY & GREGORY : 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT = 


PATENTS 








5 Old South Building BOSTON = 

= PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS = 

‘ Special ntion To Textile Inventions = 
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Newton Mills 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 

Thrown and Spun 

Silk Yarns 
for 

Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram, y 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 

/ and Knitting Mills 
Imported, Plain, 

Gassed and Mer- 


pera ennere ea eranaeiiey 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Red 
Cotton, 


Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine 


30-38 East 33d St., New York = 


& Slik Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, #e*CON and YONKERS N.Y. = 
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MACHINERY FOR = 


MAKING 
CONES 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


For textile and manufacturing 
purpuses 


edna 


Knitting looms for millinery, 
dress and upholstery 
trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 
629-631 Filbert St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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d THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 


3 Scientific and practical training in all 
: processes of cotton manufacture. 
Four years’ 
iT Bp. 
; Certified graduates of accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Special two years’ course with certifi- 
cate is given those not wishing to take 
the degree course. 
20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 
Many graduates are filling remuner- 
ative positions of responsibility. 
Illustrated bulletin sent free on appli- 
cation to the school. 
Cc. B. Seal, Director, Textile School 
Georgia School of Technology 
4 Atlanta, Ga. é 
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Packing cases ae eden) 
marked with one shan a tl 
of the 24 colors of 


DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


will enable youtu 
distinguish the 
color of the fabris 
within. Sample 
and folder No 
118-X = showing 
colors sent upon 
request. 

Made in Jersey 
City. N.J., by the 
JOSEPH DLXON 
CRUCIBLE CO, 
Established 1827 


OV ANGE CRAY Lb bd 


' SEPIA CRAYONS 

PY BLUE CRAYONS 
ARMINE PED CRAYON, 
Bee se 
GREEN CRAYONS 
ST PINK CRAYONS. 
a sae ee Te 


ae Ors 


BA alt Fe te 


BLACK CRAYONS. 


SMEUIQAD L000 °00 02 CHET LED SAAT ALTY COTO TY PUTA ETOCS HEMT TLD UST CELDT, 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


‘ Atkinson, Haserick & Company 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 


Egyptian Cotton Building 
“MR rece eee OTT ec era 
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Yarn Markets Con’d 


seems to be a pronounced movement in 
medium and lower grade tops, expected, 
of course, all along, but now beginning 
to appear in good earnest. Fine Aus- 
tralians are called for but there is con 
siderable hesitation about the taking of 
of the high prices 
paid for merinos at the recent Govern- 


orders on 


account 


ment sales. It is considered that $3.00 


will be quite a reasonable price for Aus- 
tralian tops, but few, if any, orders are 
at present being placed line tops are 
quote 1 $2.70-80 on. the halt blood, 
$2.60-70; high t e-eighths — blood, 
$1.G0-$2.00 W ee-eighths, $1.65 
70; high quarter, $1.50-55; 46s, $1.20-25 
$48, 9Oc. to $1.00; 4Os, 80 t Ssc 
Prices for fine and half lood tops 
range therefore, from Se ise. <a 
pound higher than a week or two ago. 

Che noil market this week is firm and 


generally more active with larger de 
mand noted for quarter blood noils 
which are selling from 65c.-70c. Noils 
have passed largely out of primary 
hands and if demand should increase a 


little, prices for these commodities 
would strengthen. Fine and half blood 
noils have not shared relatively with 
advancing prices paid for similar grades 
of tops and are still quoted at $1.00 
and gsc. respectively. Fairly large 


stocks of these grades are held by deal- 
and this fact, instru- 
mental in in 
quotations at the present time 


ers perhaps, 1s 


preventing any advance 


SPUN SILK 


Yarns Scarce; the Distribution Nar- 
row; Prices Rising 

Spun silk is as scarce as ever, prob- 

ably more so lhe 


raw silk is fully discounted in the price 


recent advance in 


of yarns and possibly something over 
The 


as silk is relatively 


for good measure \merican mar- 


ket is no exception, 


as dear abroad as it is here. One fac- 


tor in this market describes the English 
bk effect, 
manutac- 


market as an auction k in 
that 
hosiery 
of 


manufacturing 


claims resales by 
of 


the resale 


and 


who more by 


turers protit 


varn would by 


merchan- 


than they 
regular 
pric 


bidding against 


theit 
dise, are sending up the of yarns 


American buyers one 


another mentioned a questionable 
The 


country 


is as 


of 
producers 


silk hosiery in 
to get 


influence 
this 
yarns by hook or by crook. 

Artificial silk is scarcely quotable, as 
production is sold far in advance, and 


price 
spurs 


any supplies available are taken by cus- 
to get them 
The general 

consumers, 


fortunate enough 
of the 
agreement understood 


that no customer shall resell any of his 


tomers 
regaradle 5 pt ice 

by 
is a protection against the 


It is 


purchases 


mn. under 


entrance of speculati 
stood and assented to that buyers who 
detected will lose 


buying prohibi- 


are 
their 
tion 


reselling 
privilege 


yarns 
The 

Government 
effect 
ot 
hem in manufactures, 


is a 
and 
make 


against reselling 
in Germany, in 


all bu 


lyers to 


regulation 
commits use 
yarns bought by 
so that there is no yart be exp cted 

rhe 
m iy 


the price paid would 


from that source nominal quota- 


tion in Germany be 90 marks, but 


probably reacl 


marks 


litton, 3% H The A. S. Brown 
Manufacturing Ci \ fabric belts, 
advises the vill be able t take care 
1f business in present t ilthough 


the business is growing. 
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ARTIFICIAL 
SILK TOPS 


SPUNARTSILK 
YARNS 





ABEECO MILL, Ine. 


1921, Adems Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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BOSTON 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
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CHENEY 
YARNS 


HE large patronage we enjoy from 
‘Beene manufacturers of wool and 
wool-mixture goods, silk and silk-mixture 
goods, electrical goods, etc., has been 
won by maintenance of Cheney standards 
of value for over seventy-five years. 


Cheney Silk Yarns are furnished in reeled 
in the 
in hanks, on 


silks, singles, tram or organzine 
gum, boiled out or dyed 
cones, tubes, spools or shuttle bobbins 
in other words, in such forms as to meet 
every manufacturing need. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
America’s Leading Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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High Grade Quality 


ORDER NOW 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 INCORPORATED 1907 


75 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branches: 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Newbert 


ANUFACTURER OF 


COTTON SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 
STEAM BLACK 
SPECK DYE 


INDIGO EXTRACT 


SELLING AGENTS FOR: 


TAYLOR, WHITE EXTRACTING CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 


HEMATINE SUMAC EXTRACT 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT 


BLACK DYE OSAGE ORANGE 
FUSTIC EXTRACT 


CUTCH EXTRACT 


CHESTNUT EXTRACT 


WARNER CHEMICAL WORKS 


Warner, New Hampshire 


Black Iron Liquor 


Offices: Boston New York Chicago Toronto 
88 Broad St. 233 Broadway 900 Eastman St. 23 Scott St. 
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Color Company 








ACETATE OF CHROM 
ACETATE OF ALUMIN 
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HYPERNIC EXTRACT 
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GAMBIER EXTRACT 
MYRABOLAN EXTRACT 
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Main Office 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 


Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 


Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 


Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 


Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Su!phur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DANVILLE, VA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lock Haven, Pa. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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Dyestutts 


DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 





Manufacturer’s Sales Agents 





Dyestuffs has been 
our business for over 
25 years. We can 
handle your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 





TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


LITTLE CHANGE IN 
CHEMICAL PRICES 


Market Remains Generally Firm With 
Short Lots of Many Goods 
Bringing Premiums 
With few price changes of any im- 
ortance, and with forward prices at 
rst hand still showing wide difference 
from quotations on spot lots, the mar- 
et in industrial chemicals has shown 
o now features during the past week. 
Scarcity of quantities of 
formaldehyde has further strengthened 
the market on that substance, with the 
esult that deliveries for next month 
ive brought 29c, with prices ranging 
Glycerine remains firm at 21 
to 21¥%ec for the C. P. in drums, with 
the other prices in proportion. A good 

femand continues to be noted. 
Bichromate of potash eased off by 
ne cent and is now quoted at 28 to 
29c. The bichromate of soda _ holds 

last week's level of 14 to 15c¢ with 
most business done at 14%c or better. 
The recovery staged by this chemical 
appears to be a permanent one, and 
present prices are said to more nearly 
represent the production cost of the 
material, 


available 


to 30¢, 


NITRITE MORE PLENTIFUL 
More plentiful supplies of nitrite of 
da from abroad have helped to ease 

the situation in this chemical. Quota- 

tions at first hand have not altered, but 

‘rices on odd lots soared to record 
evels during the recent -scarcity, as 
igh as 25c having been heard. Now, 
owever, it is stated that spot material 

‘an be purchased at I5c. 

Sulphide of soda continues firm with 
juotations on the 30 per cent. crystals 
ranging from 3 to 3¥c. 

Phosphate of soda, commercial, still 
hows an advancing tendency, owing to 
trikes in the beds in Florida, and while 
1 prominent factor quoted 4 to 4c last 
week, it is known that prices from 5 to 

have been obtained. 


CAUSTIC SODA FIRM 


In the three chemicals of most in- 
rest to cotton bleacheries—namely 
iustic soda, bleaching powder and soda 
sh—the strength 
itures each material, with the produc- 
rs in command of the situation. Caus- 
soda shows no weakening from pre- 
ious levels of $3.25 to $3.50 per hun- 
lred pounds for the 76 per cent. The 
0 per cent. has been sold for forward 
Bleaching powder is 
trong at 5. Contract 
rices on this material are not yet out. 
la ash, 58 per cent, light, holds firm 
round $2. 
In acids, citric is again easier, being 
ced from 90 to 94c. Oxalic is firm 
m 24 to 26c. 


same condition of 


livery at $2.75 


. - 
$2.50 to $2.7 


Government Carpet Wool Auction 
What will be the final auction of Gov- 
rnment owned carpet wools, is an- 
sunced scheduled for Wednesday, Dec. 
7, at Philadelphia. This sale will com- 
rise the remaining wools of this class 

the hands of the Government, and 
vill probably include 900,000 pounds, of 
which 500,000 pounds are grease wools, 
nd the balance scoured. 


GENERAL FIRMNESS 
IN PRICES OF DYES 


Many Intermediates Characterized by 
Scarcity—Dye Legislation Still 


Pending 
Strike matches strike in the dye- 
stuff market. While consumers of 


colors have been forced to purchase 
most conservatively on account of 


labor difficulties which have been 

hampering production, the price easi 

ness which might be expected to re- 

sult from market influence 
1 +} 


has been neutralized by the actual and 


1 
such a 


psychological effects of the steel and 
coal strikes on the production of in- 
itial materials, Limited as these 
action upon the 


dye trade was by no means negligible. 


strikes were, their re 


As a result, the price tone has been 


firm throughout. Color manufac- 
turers and dealers have adjusted 
themselves to the present routine 


methods of buying on the part of 
textile manufacturers, and the trade 
is moving along heatlhy lines. 
INTERMEDIATES SCARCE 
Available lots of 
intermediates have been scarce, wit 


many important 
the result that the price tendency has 
been toward the quotation 
rather than the inside figure. Aniline 


1 1 
i 


quoted in original hands 


outside 


1 ' 
oil is. stil 


at from 31 to 34 cents, but spot lots 
are said to have sold up to 36 cents. 
Aniline salt likewise holds steady at 
34 to 37 cents in the 
ket, with immediate delivery reported 


producers’ mar 


to be commanding as high as 40 
Good from ] 
sources for both these products for 
use in manufacture of the so-called 


cents. inquiry textile 


aniline or fast black has helped to 
maintain prices. 
Beta-naphthol is also scarce and 


prices have strengthened, with the 
distilled 


+ 


pared tO previous high 


bringing 50 cents as com 


price of 48 


Likewise the sublimed shows 


cents. 


an advance of 5c in the outside figure 


and is quoted at 65 to 7 


75 cents. 


DYE CONTROL ASSURED 


Despite the impression in the mar 
ket at the beginning of the week that 
the resolution to extend the control 
War Trade 
racked as a re 


sult of the adoption of the 
l 


f dye imports by the 


Board would be side 


{ cloture 
Senate, a joint resolution, 


dentica 


rule in the 
| introduced by 

Penrose, was passed by the 

House and Senate on Tuesday. 

The importance of this legislation 


Senator 


cannot be overestimated, as there has 
been the ever present danger of an 
nflux of German dyes in the interim 


het, n the ratif tion f 
vetween the ratification ¢ 


protect the dye industry, since the 
War Trade Board w d automati- 
cally cease to function with the for 


mal inauguartion of peace. The reso- 


1 ¢} 


lution passed this week and almost 


certain of Presidential approval ex 
Jan. 15, 1920, 


is probable that the 


tends this control until 
by which date it 
Longworth bill or similar legislation 
will be passed. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 
The Manufacturers Oil & Grease 
Co., Century Building, Cleveland, O., 
has broken ground for the construction 


of a new two-story plant, about 78x83 
feet, for the manufacture of lubricat- 
ing and other oils, greases, etc. [The 
new works, which will be used for in- 
estimated to 


creased operations, are 


~ 


cost about $50,000. 

The Hendey Chemical Co., 72 Trinity 
Place, New York, has filed notice with 
the Secretary of State of an increase in 
its capital to $100,000 to provide for 
general business expansion. 

[he Darvin Chemical Co., 
N .Y., has filed articles of incorporation 
with a capital of $25,000 to operate a 
plant for the manufacture of chemicals. 
B. S. Weisser, B. G. Chason, and J 
Darvin, 238 Thatford avenue, Brooklyn, 
are the incorporators, 

The Niagara Spray Co., Middleport, 
N, Y., has had preliminary plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a new chem- 


ical building at its plant in connection 


Brooklyn, 


with other additions to provide for in- 
creased operations. 

Plans are under consideration by the 
National Dye Works, 2004 North 
Thirty-first street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the rebuilding of the portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire. 

The Aniline Color & Chemical Co., 
Woonsocket, R. 
Organization to operate at 16 
street for the production of 
chemicals, etc. Frank J. Lennox, 48 
Front street, and Joseph H, O'Donnell, 
120 Oak street, head the company. 

The Holland Dye Works, Holland, 
Mich., have completed foundation work 
in connection with the 


na has filed notice of 
Allen 


color gs, 


rebuilding of 
their plant recently destroyed by fire 
The proposed new works will be two- 
estimated to cost ap- 
B. P. Donnelly is 


story, and are 
proximately $40,000. 
manager. 

The Universal Aniline Dyes & Chem- 
ical Co., 137 Michigan street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is having preliminary plans 
prepared for the construction of a new 
two and three-story and 
plant, to provide for increased capacity. 


basement 
The structures will be about 30x35 feet, 
and s5o0x1o0o feet, respectively, and will 
be located in the South Milwaukee dis- 
trict 

The Sanitary Chemical Co., 142 North 
Third street, Louisville, Ky., which re- 
cently filed notice of an increase in its 
capital from $10,000 to $30,000, has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a 
new four-story brick plant, for in- 
creased capacity 

The Hunt Chemical Co. . 
ville, Fla., has been incorporated with 


Jackson- 


a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 


chemicals and allied products. J. J. 
Murray is president. 
The Crystal-On Chemical Co.., 


Charleston, S. C., recently incorporated 


with a capital of $200,000, is planning 
for the machinery in 
a local building to inaugurate opera 
tions at an early date for the manufac- 
ture of chemical specialties. Frank E. 
Frank Morse 


installation of 


Beatty is president and J 
is manager, 

The Holland Aniline Dye Works, 
Holland, Ga., is said to be planning for 
the rebuilding of its plant, recently de 
stroyed by fire with a loss estimated at 
about $50,000. 

The Standard Chemical Co., Tenth 
and High streets, Des Moines, Ia., has 
completed plans for the erection of a 


two-story addition to its plant, 66 x I10 


> } a 
feet, to cost about $35,000 


Che Bison Chemical Co.. 
N. Y., has been 


Inc., Hultaio, 


incorporated with a 


+f? 


50,000, to manufacture chemi- 
1 ] 7 

cals, dyes, etc J ] ind G J Stabell 

and S. D. Radcliffe, 1127 Niagara street, 


€ the incorporators 


T} \ “} 7 
the Maignen Chemical Co., 1306 Arch 


Street, Phil 


idelphia, Pa., has leased 
property at 1329 Arch street, for in 


cre ised operations 


The Heinrich Chemical Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,, is planning for the erec- 
tion of a new four-story and basement, 


mn rced concre 
reintorced concrete plant, 60 x 200 feet. 
i 


' 
in the industrial division of the city. G 


W. Heinrich 





is president 





The Gaskill Chemical Corporation, 
157 Spencer street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
increased its capital trom $15,000 to 
$50,000 

The Dells Chemical Co., Providence, 


R. I., has filed 
operate at 41 Felix street, for the manu 
facture of chemicals, etc Earl O. Swin- 


dells heads the company 


[The Keystone Chemical Co., Fair 
mont, W. Va., recently organized, has 
arranged for the immediate operation 
of a local plant for the manufacture of 
chemicals and allied specialties. F. J. 


J. Arbogast, Grafton, W. Va., and D 
Botic, Pittsburgh, Pa., head th 

The Wildroot Chemical Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. has quired property aggregat 
ing 150 x 262 feet, at 1490-1500 Jeffer- 
son street, near Alexander Place The 
site comprises a two-story brick build 
ing, 90 x 170 feet, with several smaller 
structures, with total floor area of about 
50,000 square feet. ‘The str 
be remodeled and improved, and will be 


by the new owner at an ear 


cupied 
date for the 


chemical pi ducts Lhe 


manutacture Of various 
I new work it 
is said, will give employment to about 
150 persons. Harry Lehman 1 
dent 

»., New York, 


has been incorporated with 


The McKee-Hodshon C 


ac ipital ot 


$50,000, to manufacture chemicals. T 
P. McKee, R. J. Hodshon and H. § 
Neiman, 2280 Eightieth street, Brook- 
lyn, are the incorporators 

The Bayonne Chemical Co., 115 East 
Fifth street, Bayonne, N. J., is ar 
ranged for the immediate sale f its 
local plant, including equipment, ete. 


[he Prior Chemical Corp., Ruther 


ford, N. J., has been incorporated with 


a capital of $250,000, to manufacture 
chemicals and kindred product Ernest 
F. Litchi, Theodore R. Ganz and John 


G. Brugger are the incorporators 
The Allied Chemical Co., 164 Market 
Newark, N. J., has 


organization to manufacture chemicals 


street, led notice of 


Maurice Edelstein heads the company. 


Che Superior Dye Works, 37 Moultrie 
treet, Brooklyn, N. Y., has had plans 
prepared for the erection of a new one- 
story plant, 35 x 0O feet, to st about 
$10.000 


[The Onondaga Chemical Co., Syra 


Y., has been incorporated with 

$ manufacture 
chemicals. W. H. Farrington, C. D 
Wright and J. D. Crimmins, Syracuse, 


are the incorporators 


a capital of $s0,000, to 
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-HOLLIDAY- KEMP cO., Inc. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS, ETC. — 


PURPOSES 





suenencereernnngnitt 


We manufacture 
Dyestuffs for 
Cotton and Wool 
that Meet 
U nited States 
Government Re- 
quirements, Ar- 
my and Navy. 


FOR ALL 


OFFICES 


90 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
151 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 
114 State Street, BOSTON 


WORKS: 
Woodside, L. I. 


MOON AONE LALLA STOOGES ace esac 





_— LALLA 050A AAA RR ALLL LL 
E 


Aniline Sales Corporation | 


) 480 West Broadway, New York City 
Aa 


Bright chrome colors fast to scouring. etc. 
for pre-war colors not now available. 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
Identification and Matching 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Specialize in practical substitutes 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes. 


mmr 





tener eatt 


COUTTS AEE HNMUABA NEALE 


S. R. David & Company, Inc. | : 
DYESTUFFS | 


CHEMICALS, 
Telephone, Main 1684 


Factory: 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc 
Newark, N. J. 


Dever eeaneraeieere 


100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
New Haven Office: 944 Chapel St. 


100% Soluble 


FUCHSINE A A| 


| 
MANUFACTURED BY 
| STAIER CHEMICAL CO 


81 Fulton Stree:, N. Y. City 
NEWARK, N. J. 


oe of Lactate (Chrome Mordant) 

Softeners (For Textiles) ntimony Lactates (Dry and Liquid) 

‘nist ss Ps Lactic Acid (Refined to Light Color) 

Finishes (For all Textiles) Ronopole Oil (Highest Grade of Fin- 

Citrolene (Scrooping Compound) ishing Oil) 

Antimonelle (Twice the Strength of Tartar Emetic) 

Gum Soap (Displaces the Natural * Boil off * Liquor) 

Pyro-Chrome (Displaces both “‘Chrome”™ and “ Tartar" in Mordanting) 

wager = om and Other ¢ aia Specialties naan for the Dyeing 
Finishing of Textil 


Soluble Oils 
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A super Turkey Red Oil, unusually soluble and made 
from pure No. | water white castor oil. 
Sold on Analysis Ask for Sample and Specifications 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


Specification Turkey Red Oil 1 Red Oi 
| 





CHICAGO 








| NEW YORK 








1H OUEAUEULORL ALEC ORE ASOO ONE 


‘SALT 


FOR ALL DYEING PURPOSES 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 
Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 





Keystone Phone: Main 1022 . 


‘lt TUTE TOAST ETT \ I I WUT 


AU 


~ BUTTERWORTH- JUDSON CORP. @ 


61 BROADWAY q 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acts, CHEMICALS, DERREDIAIES & DYEDINEYS 


ante: Newark, N. state am. N. J.; fy re, Md.; enacts ae 


srry prrreerey Sern rey 


Chicago—11-13 E. Illinois St. Established 1851 


ATLAS RICE STARCH 


Of Superior Quality 


Manufactured in our own plant 


We would be pleased to receive your inquiries 


H. Kohnstamm & Co. 


83-93 Park Place New York City 





Wm. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF CHROME 


418 Third Avenue - Brooklyn, New York 
Factory: PASSAIC, N. J. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Si 


Suc 


STEIN, rane & co. 
New York 


Starch, Dextrine, | 
Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


Boston = 


61 Broadway 


Philadelphia Providence 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


ANILINE COLORS 
Acid, Direct, Basic, Chrome and Sulphur 


SUMAC EXTRACT 


Logwood, Hematine, Gambier, Fustic, Etc. 


CHEMICALS 


Softeners, Sizes and Finishes 


Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps and Gums 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
R. T. GRANT, CENTRAL HOTEL, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WANDERS 


Caustic Soda Lye 
Bleaching Powder 
_ Alkali Special 


In All Size Containers 


S. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Main Office and Factory 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York City Office 
501 Fifth Ave. 


Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting @ Refining Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE VITRIOL 


(COPPER - SULPHATE) 


99 PER CENT PURE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 


Plant: 
59th and Throop Streets 
Englewood, 


Illinois 





Caustic Potash | 


Chlorinated Lime © 


ALAA ASA NNN 





MAUI LLL 





Hernan 
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THE MARECD OF 


Malachite Green 


Brilliant Green 


are unsurpassed for 
UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH AND SOLUBILITY 


Manufactured by the 


MARIETTA REFINING CO. 
MARIETTA, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 15 PARK ROW 





SULPHUR BLACK 
Jet} Shades Powder 


of highest concentration 


Sulphur Brown, 5R 


MALACHITE GREEN METHYLENE BLUE 


Dinitrochlorbenzol 
Benzaldehyde 


Paranitraniline Paranitroacetanilid 
Manufactured by 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Main Office and Works Branch Office 
230 Morgan Ave., Bruoklyn, N. Y. 





If You Want the Best 
Buy 


EAVENSON'S 
TEXTILE SOAPS 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., 
century 


Soapmakers for nearly three-quarters of a 


Factory, Camden, N. J. Office, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 








198 Broadway, N. Y. 


2 
OPT ITTY 
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SM 000000 fe 


United States Color 
and Chemical Lo. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 


ls 
ILL 


E 

Warehouse and Shipping Dept. F 
13-15 Custom House Street E 
BOSTON, MASS. I 








UOOVETLICEDCOOIOD TELECAST 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of 


\ Ui 
WOSOSTRRAUU TD 
LL) CED ACT1 ELA PULD bac TSP POH I PUMA OPT POS LS ELAR POHL TET LTE UTEY COTE COTO TEPPER 
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| DYESTUFFS 
| and 
INTERMEDIATES 


MMM NT TTA aN A TAS 





Sterling Color Company, Inc. 
122 West Street, corner Dey Street 
NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for 


PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
Direct Fast Cotton Colors 


ACID COLORS FOR WOOL AND SILK 


PRIMULINE SF 


PRIMULINE SUPERIOR 


OUR INQUIRIES ON SHADE MATCHING 
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NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


REFINERS OF COPPER 





Manufacturers of 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 
(BLUE VITRIOL) 


Guaranteed 99% Pure 
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DIDO UCL OOOO TOY LT PL 


Practically No Free Acid 
25 Broad Street, New York City | 
[ARCCNOMOCAITTTTTTT e 


DVNHHORLRQENNNNONHTIONITUIHINTY 


The L. B. FORTNER 
Company 


235 Dock Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl Street 


American and Swiss 


Aniline Colors 


Most Complete Line of 
Direct, Acid, Chrome, Basic 
and Union Colors 


offered by any one concern at present 


Write for sample of any color required 
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DYE MERGER PENDING 





American Aniline Products, Inc., 
Mentioned as Chief Figure 
Another big dye merger looms on the 


iorizon. The central figure is the 
\merican Aniline Products, Inc, 80 


ifth avenue, New York, surrounded by 
everal lesser lights. The event appears 
to be the gradual crystallization of many 
umors which have been in circulation 
or some time, but the details are still too 
hadowy to be known as facts. 
The entire accuracy of statements 
,ade in the press is denied by the Amer- 
‘an Aniline Products, Inc. Briefly, these 
tay be summarized as announcing the 
corporation at Nashville, Tenn., of a 
$15,000,000 combine including the Ameri- 
an Aniline Products, Inc., 80 Iifth ave- 
ue; the Union Dye and Chemical Co., 
Fulton street, New York; the Rollin 
hemical Corporation, 
<ew York, and the Clinchtield Chemical 


120 Broadway, 


, Johnson City, Tenn. 
\W. Weckman, assistant to B x 
mour, president of the Amet 1 Ani 
Products, Inc., when interviewed 
Tuesday by a representative of TEx 
Wortp JOURNAL, characterized t 
r 2 515,000 ) p 4 
K | rtu t c M 
I I 1 a J l 
1 C el t { 
tit | | t t! 
| 
i “4 
S 1g )\ Lic t 1] 
yver the Union Dye and C | 
but t details of organization and 
rd operation are not by 
ins decided. Lhe abs rpu t 
hfield and Rollin companies not 
itter ui fact at this time.” 
INDE. —° ORGANIZATION 
Mr, Weckman stated that it was pos 


le that the Union Dye and Chemical 
would be run as a separate organiza- 
while, controlled, of 
the American Aniline Products, Inc. 
idded that ssume that 
Armour would be president of what- 
organization is finally consummated. 
hastened to add, however, that these 
too, still undecided, but 
ed to be in a position to make a posi- 
statement next week. 
recalled that the 
Chemical Co. took over 
the Federal Dyestuff and Chemical 


1 for a course, 


it was safe toa 


tails, are 


Union Dye 
the assets 


It will be 


, Which went int inds in 


» receivers Ili 


‘ir. Weckman confirmed the fact that 


lson A. Cromwell, 49 Wall street, 
York, had been retained as counsel 
financial interests concerned in the 
iation 
Bk ER \ PRO! LI 
\merican Aniline Produets, Ink 
10st prominently into the limelig 
ly of this year when they purchased 


trolling interest in the Roessler & 


lacher Chemical Co. and its subsi 


nies at a u n i ( 
{ Ie \lien Prope 
G 
Cs \t 
\ ] ( \ 
1¢ \ S 
A ‘ 
\ \ 
t S 
\ 
S l Was bsorbi 2 the U1 
& Chemical ( : nd the Heyden 
l Works This was denied by 
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Mr. Armour, when interviewed at the 
New York offices of the company. 

Inquiry regarding this phase of the 
situation in the conversation with Mr. 
Weckman this week elicited the remark 
that there was nothing more to be said 
at this time. The fact that Mr, Ryan is 
friendly to the American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is regarded as significant. 

The amount of definite information on 
the entire proposition, when summed up, 
amounts to almost nil, but it is rather 
safe to infer that the near future may 
see developments of considerable inter- 
est to the entire dyestuff industry. 





Business News 





Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
in Trenton 

Another industry will be added to 
[renton’s list when the Mitchell-Bissell 
Company completes the erection of a 
large plant for the manufacture of tex 


to Erect Plant 


tile machinery fittings. This company 
has purchased a tract of land along 
Brunswick avenue, comprising more 
than e and a half acres 

The manufacture of porcelain fix 
ure r texti chi was, at the 

ginning of tl ed on 
lusive n Ge ) t 

t Mit 

Bissell Company started to experiment 
in their manufacture, and finally suc 
ceeded in developing a product which 
is superior to the German-made good 
in many particulars. These will be 
manufactured in the new plant as soon 
is completed. They comprise, in the 
main, guides for silk, wool and other 


material used in textile manufacture. 
[he plans of the new factory call for 
a one-story building 260 feet by 75 feet, 
to be built of and fireproof 
construction. Two large kilns will be 
located in the rear of the building. The 
contract for erecting the plant has been 
let to the Turner Construction Co. of 
Philadelphia. It is expected that it will 
be ready for operation by February 1. 


concrete 


Edmands Co. Continues 
Owing the death 


to of the senior 
partner of the T. F, Edmands Co., of 
70 Kilby street, Boston, the business 


will be continued under the same firm 


name by Edward F. Riley, long asso- 
ciated with the company. The junior 
partner of the concern, W. R. Russell, 


will continue to operate as W. R. Rus- 
sell & Co., at 96 Wall street, New York 


City. It is generally understood that 
whereas, the T. F. Edmands Co., up 
to the time of Frederic Higginson’s 
death, were buyers of dyestuffs and 
similar materials for the Pacific Mills 


} 


the latter company will now buy direct 


Install Card Strippers 


Orders booked by Willian Firth, 
nai Minka. toot Pov lintengtasats 
1 + 

Qn ecel 
1 
‘ oe the 
1 + Tr 
| l e, | I ill 
| ‘ R ( + 
. CW € 
) t 
I placed 
t | nent t { 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S 
C., for their seven mills, vering a 


total of over 500 cards. 
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Are Your Dye 
Costs Right? © 


A Recent Investigation Saved a Client 
One Thousand Dollars a Month 


This saving was made possible by 
our knowledge of the application of 
lves-—the setting up of color for- 
mulae from a scientific standpoint 
with dyes best adapted to their par- 
ticular requirements. 

The dvyestuff of lowest first cost is not always the mos: 


economical. 


We maintain the best and most 
complete laboratories in New Eng- 
land for testing and analyzing dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, water, sizing 
agents, oils, coal, ete., determining 
fibre content, causes of stains, micro- 
seopie work, ete. 


Manufacturing Problems 
As practical mill men, engineers 
and chemists, we are particularly 
successful in the development and 
operation of productive and _ profit- 
able methods of textile manufacture. 
This combined with our experi- 
ence in the design and installation 
of special machinery, together with 
our knowledge of production meth- 
ods, has enabled the uniformly suc- 
eessful solution of manufacturing 

problems. 
Let us help \ 


BUTLER & HAYES, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


su with your probl. ms 


T esting Manufaciurin 
Laboratories Probk ms 
99) Devonsuire StrreET, Boston, Mass. 


AA 
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Let us eliminate your troubles in 


your Fulling and Scouring 


Departments with 


Penetrol 


and our 


Service Department 


% 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 


, ° . . dcensauenanunnnenane susaneunnennenen 
acc THULIN ITNUNI 
| 
| viii) HTT 1 init i | 
WUT ATTA WUT THA WANT LUULH 


HUOATULUANETHULSUALAE 


BOSTON 
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Malachite Green 


Brilliant Green 





Violamine 





Z2S2z 


LAMIE CHEMICAL CO. 


a 


Sales Office: 72 Cliff St., New York City 


Phone: Beekman 8091 


Factory: 
HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 


MASS 
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DON’T WORRY 


about the possibilities of scour- 
ing troubles. They are unknown 
where Fisk Mill Soaps are used 
—the soaps that manufacturers 
have been using successfully for 
sixty years. 


Dept. T. W. 


American Textile Soap Co. 


Successors to Fisk Mfg. Co. 
‘Makers of Good Soaps for Sixty Years’’ 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Office: Sun Building, 150 Nassau Street 
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FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Victoria Blue B 


Victoria Blue Conc. 
Victoria Blue Base 
Crystal Violet Conc. 


Crystal Violet Base | E 


== Also Full Line Of== 
Acid-Basic-Chrome 


and Direct Colors 


Factory: Bound Brook, N. J. 
Warehouse: 27 Thames St., N. Y. 
Branch: 15 Seething Lane, London 
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DR. HERTY ON DYES 


(Continued from Page 131) 


fore the public itself had been educated 
to the existent need, cannot now count 
upon public support. 

He is confident that the long cam- 
paign of publicity in this country, with 
sides of 


ultimate 


careful consideration of both 
the question, has insured the 
adoption of legislative procedure which 
will actually protect our industry, and 
which above all, will be made stable and 
lasting as 
On the contrary, both in England and 


a result of popular support 


the permanency of the legisla- 


tion is subject to the cl 


France, 
1ance of a change 
in Government and can only be called 
unstable 

In speaking to a high British official, 
Dr. Herty stated that it was up to both 
England and America to guard against 
future conflict by keeping intact our dye 
that the Germans may know 


plants si 
that we are prepared at any time to meet 
latter, in Dr. 
main 


their gas warfare. The 
Herty’s opinion, is Germany's 
weapon, and our future safety depends 
upon our ability to combat it. The Eng- 
lish official heartily 
Herty and claimed that it was “up to the 


Anglo-Saxon.” 


agreed with Dr 


GERMANY S PRESENT POSITION 


} 


Dr. Herty’s interviewer had been most 


1 


anxious to come discussion of the 


present physical condition of German 
dye plants and at last put the question. 
Dr. Herty replied that he had been in 
Frankfort for the purpose of a visit 

the he idquarters of the German Carte 


and had then gone down to Ludwigs- 


hafen o1 ie Rhine t s 1 1 1¢ 
Pp pic He Was 1 1\ I Qo 
through one of the dye Pp! S it VC 

lt utsick the Badis plant 


In this trip he noted the following sig- 


nificant fact: He counted fourteen great 
smoke stacks, and all but two of them 
were belching forth clouds of smoke. In- 
di ect his ¢€ « ( S iy 5 
pels 1 t (it e pl 

are t unning le \la 
Sill t le 

pre ling ere 


\ s ( 
‘ t 
t \ ( ( ( fi 
I 1 \ e fine ¢ 
exte r ] \l Ss 
t it Cae 1 est ts 
nd icals, and t vhen s S 
achvere ( \ll S ( 1 ( re 
ed y the Peace Lire a, i vill 
be little left t export His eport 
le thy ne tended s w that the 


was no need to worry about Germany 
dumping dyes into 


uuntries 


D> Herty had dinner with Mr. Keen 
in Paris and spent three hours in conver- 
ition with him. As a result of that in 
terview, Dr. Herty is convinced that Mr. 
Keene did not go through a single Ger- 


in dye plant, and that furthermore, 
Mr. Keene is not informed technically 
n the subject of dy« stuffs 

Dr. Herty did not say this with an 
on Mr. 


racity, but merely as an illustration of 


idea of reflecting Keene’s ve 


the extent to which Germans will at- 
tempt to “pull the wool over the eyes” 
f a foreigner, even though he comes 
as an expert 

It is well known, of course, that many 
nd conflicting reports have been given 
circulation regarding the present condi- 
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tion of German dye plants and available 
dye stocks. Our own official investiga- 
tor, Major Sill, sounded the warning on 
his return, but this has been somewhat 
counteracted by various statements in- 
dicating that Germany could offer no 
competition for some time 

suspected that much of this 
propaganda, and certainly tl 
coming from the most reliabl 
bears out this fact. 


ENTHUSIASM UNABATED 


Dr. Herty’s home trip was made on the 
transport President Grant, which was 
delayed by storms and did not dock 
until Saturday, Nov. 15 

When seen at his office on Wednes- 
day, his enthusiasm and earnest convic- 
tion of the need of active dye protection 


1+ } } + 
appeared to be unabate tact 


creased. He comes back with a renewed 
sense of the importance of the dye in- 
dustry in relation to national defense, 
and with an intensified desire to aid in 


encouraging it, purely from a_ stand- 


point of disinterested Americanism, 


Dye Hearings in December 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Latest 
information available in connection with 
the dyestuff legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress is that the Finance Com 
mittee of the Senate will not hold any 
hearings until the new 


session opens on 


Dec. 1. Although interested parties 
have urged that quick action be taken 
by the Senate on this matter the senti- 


ment does not seem inclined that way. 
In so far as can be learned there seems 
to be a feeling among the Senators that 
bill 


the licensing plan which is in the 


is it passed the House is not a good 
thing, and there will probably be con 
siderable discussion on this point. No 
date has been set yet for a hearing on 


the subject by the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee, although some definite announce- 


ent expected irl tl next se 
sion 
Using Oil For Fuel 
\ “ }) ] | ( 
ny f thre Hower nal ti) nlant 
p> le 
() 
| ( 
ted t ( ( ri first 
1t 1 ] t titute | 
( t t r 
S ( ] t One at 
t e ldit it 
t ( n te ¢ | nl 
s that eli ate \ i 
S11es l l at (i 1t i 
] \ whereas lor t Ss es 
ve in gQ t d | uld 
] led Wi ee \ rding t i 
| | eneme PI eipni it 
1 
present ( i p ( 
( bstitut vil flect a iv 
1 n twe s wh be suf t 
to pay the cost for the ( Ssal nee 
in equipment. 


Last of Government’s Portland Wool 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov 18 Phe 
War Department announced 


° 1 
unds of wool 


vesterda 


t 
at 


it will offer 600,000 pi 
for sale in Boston next week, which is 
the unsold quantity of wool held by the 
Government in Portland, Ore, A _ sale 
was held in Portland last week when 95 
per cent. of the Government holdings 
was sold, le ving the 600,000 pounds to 


be sold in Boston 
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COTTON YARN GLAZING 


OUR SPECIALTY 



















WINDING *¥ 
CONING TN x 


TUBING 
DOUBLING | 
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A Dyeing, Glazing and Winding 
Plant 
In New York City 


If you want efficiency in your daily pro- 








duction, have all your cotton yarn con- 






verting done completely in one plant— 
OURS, and receive goods ready for your 
loom, knitting or braiding machine. 








Save Time, Freight and Express Charges 


| | 
THE STIENEN DYEING CO., Inc. 


342 WEST 14th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL SILK 


DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave. 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
tion for every class of textile manu 
facture 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and = 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AII silk 
and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 


WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Dundee Lake, N. J, 
Allentown, Pa — Williamsport, Pa. 
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WOOL AND SHODDY 





Always 
4 Uniform 
and 


Reliable 


o 


Once Used 
Always Used ot 





WRADFORI 





Lubrica 


Penetra 





LYNN, MASS. 


Highest Grade 
Garnetted Stock 


In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO., 


Albany, N. Y. 


Church and Arch Streets 
New York Office, 


Wii Oe 


ws 





AL, 





E Atlantic Woolen Mills, ox 
i Dryden, New York 


i We are fully equipped for any sized 
; Merinu Stocks and Wool Substitutes 
: ment orders, and to quick deliveries 
= Communicate with us 
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Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 
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B. COHEN & SONS 


LARGEST GRADERS OF 
‘New WOOLEN and COTTON E 
CLIPPINGS 


L KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Wate Us for Prices 
Pad St 


DD LL 


AND Al 





= 


CHICAGO 
OMRLTSSES OUEYNAETETTTUTMTRATETN PNT TNT TESST 


He 4 
Manner 





orders in the 
We are devoting our entire energy to Govern 


200 Fifth Avenue 


‘ 





ALHAHUL 


Unequalled 


Scouring Agents 
and Fibre 


tors 


Do Not Gum 


ting 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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veut’ 20) (J € every iv eanes 
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New York Office and Warehouse: 
527 Broome Street 


line of Fine Woolen 
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GORDON BROS., 


Shoddies, 


EAMADAENT PARLE TONER PROT VON 411401 10R COULD DOLD BREDA HD TEN PED 


Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 


Telephone Connectio 


SCT 


MTT a 
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Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 


n 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN, 
REPEETIEDR ETON TEFEN TTT FTTTTTTET SS 


S. RAWITSER & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL WASTE, 


SHODDIES 


FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 


E 283-285-287 West Broadway 


> £47 Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 


of every description ready for 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE 


Fine white Australian lap waste. Nominal 
Fine white lap waste......... 175 —180 
Fine colored lap waste....... 140 —145 
Medium colored lap waste....100 —110 
Fine white Australian ring 
D. Sncvsheavaave Kakun Ree 170 —175 
Fine white ring waste........ 165 —170 
Fine white Australian thread 
ME siiskabcaebeseus see ewe 110 _-_ 
Hard Ends— 
Pee GUM. ccacsesewanses 125 —130 
Medium white .....ccecses 110 —115 
Cen WUNOD seenacddccwe 85 — 90 
Medium colored ...........+. 50 _-_— 


Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 30 _ 
Australian white card waste, 
clean 


Fine white card waste, clean.. 60 65 
Medium white card waste, 
WN: gandh cKke ha eae hehe ies 55 60 


Colored card waste, fine clean. 25 — 30 
Colored card waste, medium.. 20 — 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— 


Cents 
per Ib. 
eG RIS ons i cnen nee see peddeeesadnes 44 
EOE DEMS os ccesviccewacvaveverenes 50 
SERRE GOTO 2 oc esccdswsevesccnavacavce 50 
ROE Sc enk cree awanavesad hed sacks 47 
ee , BE eee CO Te ee 41 
ihe I.) MEET ECU RETO LEL LUT 76 
White flannels and serges............. 74 
OPUS RE. cewek duWkakOua swe» dee wees 86 
OG REGS oe bb cash eh ee 060s e od ee beens 46 
BGO RMS, MIKOG 0c pc cscscccnececwcnws 43 
a eee eri re 80 
ek SE CRATE TEE OCTET TT Teer 58 
I OO - 6. woe ow 608208 Keo ee 43 
BIGE Gremeee TOUS: 6 osc oc cae canes wane 55 
Le. Oe. cecuhanbiveuvnasdidaconn as 7 
Light gray underwear.............+-. 50 
Pome SRG SOR, «a x0 kes one esses 60 
Fine dark merinos PS re re ee 42 
Coarse dark merinos with serges... « ee 
Coarse light merinos with serges...... 42 
Thibets Scie mk eek A cee De iw a 46 
Ligt EL NEN oad Said ee h oS RED O'S 32 
Black and white skirted cloth........ 34 
Fine It. skirted cloth. paaen causes 40 
Brown Gkirted Cloth. ...cscciccccecs 29 
gee a eer rr ee Tere 27 
eRe: Se SENEMiv ab sce cunes newoeter 29 
ee 29 
es Mee EN IEEE 5 4's och be BAsaadned ope 48 
A a ee re are 42 
BOO GRECO ‘WOCMIOES, 0 asics sccscees 44 
Black skirted worsteds............... 48 
Brown skirted worsteds...... fale os a 
Dark skirted worsteds.......-......... 40 
SPOT: ORIN og hr ig ic xk ne win be wie ee ube 30 
rt SOO RINE bv cic ccuwavcareds cvs 33% 
DEIOR. MOIRA OR once k cine csew's 00s sce 39 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
PE: QUG aik:s v0. svcca ene oss ae — 33 
Ordinary clothing a 27 — 28 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds-— 
DEE. a 4Asewsenesanenn aes 39 — 42 
Re Scbsesvenkecanecsae 32 — 34 
Black and white.......... 44 — 46 
ER: besaeeesaGeaswn ence 40 — 41 
BME. aces Wadd SeNes beeen 49 — 650 
De Givcssweabakhaonsnae 53 — 54 
Pw sb apa'eae inch sen Oe» 40 — 41 
HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws ........ 15% — 16% 
Mixed overcoatings ....... 20 — 22 
Brown chinchillas and 
CEE <5 cab dncscicacnen 34 — 35 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
MEE sa cuSsew Sena edna wwe 34 — 35 
Black chinchillas and 
GRUNGE: kbacaad ccn ean eie 33 — 34 
PR Vicia whe biap eee ws 29 — 30 
Black and white (ahr ene ae 29 — 30 
i eee 15 — 16 
White chinchillas ........ _ — 68 
Browne WUSSte ...icccccess 19 — 20 
PES ax 0sn005b eK ee ween _ — 15 
COTTON WARP CLIPS 
LC ee eee i% — 8 
ee MIR 9s o'b0 5 on spo 00h 10 — 11 
Serges, black and white... 14 — 15 
I, SOE. Fob Gece anes 13 — 14 


DEMAND IMPROVING; 
NEW CLIPS STRONGER 


A New Export Movement of Notable 


Volume Attracting Attention— 
Dealers Bullish 

Woolen rags and_ substitutes are 
fairly stationary although there is a 

ntinual undereurrent of business and 
1 general firmness in tone that indicates 
‘ wit belief in larger business the 
oming heavyweight season than the 
present condition of the oods market 
vould seem to warrant From the 


viewpoint of the cloth user this is no 


time to use manipulated goods to advan 
tage, with the cut, make and trim costs 
the highest they ever were. Another 


season it may be different. 





Centa 
per lb. 
Palm MOOG occccsscosees —_ —i1T 
Delaines mixed colored... 7% — 8 
Black astrachans ........ _ — 13 
MEME sicknpweees ¢< eeeeeee —— — 12 
Black cloakings .......... 12 — 13 
Blue cloakings .......... 11 — 12 
Brown cloakings ......... 11 — 12 
Mixed cloakings .......... 6 — 7 
OVERCOATINGS 
ROGISS cc vcvccvscsveceeese 29 — 30 
OER. ceceveczcvressecvcne 24 — 26 
O. D. worsted............ 45 — 46 
COMOED hc ccs can seese eens 46 — 46 
FLANNELS 
BUG ccccccccsscccsseccces 39 — 40 
BIRO oon.0bnd0e 0s ceseseses 39 — 40 
GEOG occoevrceccevecscess 39 — 40 
EMME seen bcddeonetdaane® 39 — 40 
TO: sevnees etwas eeadeewae 40 — 41 
BOE cvs ccccnsecesacxese 29 — 30 
BeOrtet .ccccccescccevesses 33 — 40 
CIR TORS odes vases estes 29 — 30 
POE awe waaSevacencucwss 29 — 30 
PE (owas ehaseustienecnene 29 — 30 
WOMEN’S WBRAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
TOURED cc ccreseaseresocsene -— — 65 
WINS an cks ra heeseeretsanen 46 — 47 
BRR § cksewtevitweuanehes 48 — 49 
REE cicnascartsensesgan 47 — 48 
RE ons co estes 840s evans 51 — 62 
MATOOR .oseccccsctnscveve 42 — 44 
TAGE cccaccsvccuceseenses 37 — 39 
OM . on 655500 tad anenasaekes 61 — 62 
EAGKt BIBS .ccccccveseces 49 — 60 
Mize Gark ..cscccvessses 24 — 25 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coaree UGE ..ccccsccvese 18 — 19 
Pine VWgswMt ccc csceensevcee 33 — 35 
CORTES GEEK 6.cccacscsuss 13 — 14 
ame DIRS cuxcecessavuaus 20 — 21 
Pie: GAR 2 cc wensnweaer ts 20 — 21 
WEN wiaks<bencseus eer 5 — 54 
Serges— 
LAG, ass ce arcewiaetoninnes 32 — 43 
Brown 29 — 30 
Blue 22 — 23 
Black 23 — 24 
Red 22 — 23 
Green 34 — 35 
Flannels— 
Wine WHE. cisivasiccas $1 — 42 
Coarse White 2. csisevecs 42 — 43 
ee GE. acs vee svar wewe 28 — 29 
PO: shaw esch see elva we ceees 21 — 22 
BOE. cceciuwascnse a sanawe 14 — 16 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS 
Bictvted cc ccccecevsvnccsens 5 — 6 
Red flannel ..ccccccsees _— — 6 
Bent PlalGs <ccecsvcvcsers — — 6 
Best DFOWN .nccccsccccese _ — 6 
Best DIUO ..ccccccccvccecs _ — 6 
COMMON BIOS 00 cikcccsuse 2%— 3 
Knit— 
WED | bx kod be Kea caciese 47 — 48 
PUG, GREE oc cvscveeeceee’s 24 — 25 
a a | aie a 22 — 23 
Dias, MITC occcveccosecs 22 — 23 
Black, trimmed ......... 35 — 86 
Black, untrimmed ....... 31 — 32 
OE vic cias wenn eeteude ev ewa'e 23 — 24 
BOO Vavisancn tenascin nwes 28 — 29 
LASRE BORG occ desscecens 17 — 18 
Hoods— 
FABRE cndacvasceeenssetoe 35 — 36 
Mixed hoods .....ccscvece 20 — 21 
Silver gray Init.......00.% 29 — 30 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
Lae Nw escceedeausesenaks 19 — 2 
TURE na show ne eNNed a eee wae 25 — 26 
rer r eer ee 22 — 23 
Dark ; io @ae ae -s , ae — 18 
ee on ae ares ate 19% — 20% 
Skirted cloth— 
Pe TIC. sin xeedewaewd ce 13 — 14 
Rane oc uicecu weak ba 00s ee 9% — 10% 
OO: Swe s se e.vae sees 0 venue 8 — 9 
PN csi cower on cen weeeew 7 — T% 
rrr re 8 — 9 
Skirted, tan kersey....... 25 — 26 
Skirted, tan covers....... 26 — 27 
As it is to the other end of the busi- 


that the 
factors, 


ness, however, 


looks for the 
ditions in 


industry 
the con- 


rag 
decisive 
materials are probably of 
other 
situation with 


conditions. 
regard to 


more weight than any 


The statistical 


raw wool seems to make a change in 
mill production inevitable sooner or 
later, according to the optimistic view- 
point of the dealers. \ greater inter- 


est in coarse wools is said to be coming 


along, for one reason because they are 


much lower than fine wools. and because 
heavier side of the large 
available. Statistically it has 
that 22,000,000 pounds 
August 


5,000,000 pounds. 


they are the 
supply 
been estimated 
been re- 


The last 


seen 17,- 


of fine wool in has 


duced to 


three months, therefore, has 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON = 
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36 Ditmars Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The W. L. Loeser Co. | 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 


(MMM AA L110 AT ST 





macs 


BALM LU i 


= M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Our specialty is to grade Woolen Rags 
of every description actually ready for 


the picker. Write for samples and 


prices. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require 
Packing Plant New York Office 


Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue 
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UL 
B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 


7 Vestry Street, New York City 


New Woolen Clips 


‘*None Better Made’’ 
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SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 
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SUOUMMRAUAARAGUEASSUOALAULL A UARYUON ULES SEUSS 
Established 1857 


THOMAS CHADWICK 


Successor to 
JOHN RIDSDALE & CO. 


WOOLEN RAG GRADER | 


122 No. Front St., Phila., Pa. : 
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Heavy Chemicals . 


Vegetable Oils 


LITHFLUX MINERAL & 
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CHEMICAL WORKS 


56 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 
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000,000 pounds consumed,yet the main 


call is for more of the same sort, and, 


as one says, “Where is it to come from? 
With production turned more to medium 
and low edge wools, 
said to be 


reworked wool. 


better prospects are 
in store for woolen rags and 
this 
week at advancing prices in mixed ma 


Repeated tradings are reported 


terial. For rough cloth 10 cents was 
paid and for mixed softs 20 cents. A 
renewed movement in dark and_ black 


worsteds for export is said to be raising 


the export business for the year to more 


than normal, and probably far more 


than normal figures. 


N. Y. Substitute Trade Note 


At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the Wool Stock Graders Association, 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Nov. 
13, President Rawitser in the chair, 
reports of the various committees were 
approved. Considerable interest was 


bill that 
before 


manifested in the Pure Textile 


is expected to be brought Con 


gress during the coming month and the 


Committee was advised to 
with all othe 


ciations and trades on this subject. The 


Publicity 
textile 


co-operate asso 


bill was not considered serious as far 


as the wool stock graders were con 
cerned, inasmuch as the proper know! 
edge of the merits of reworked wool 
brought before the publie would create 


that 
and that it was a subject of greater in 
to textile 


a greater demand for commodity: 


terest and clothing manufac- 
turers who have recently in many ways 


acknowledged the merits of reworked 


wool and its absolute and 


necessity 
usefulness 


SUBSTITUTES QUIET 


Demand for Fine Wool Fabrics 
Hurts Business—Rags Stronger 
Boston, Nov. 19.—The market for 
ol substitutes shows no gain whatso- 


ever in activity and according to those 
engaged in this industry, apart from 
the near approach of the heavyweight 


season, there is nothing in sight to in- 
duce new life and 


tion 


activity Che agita 
against the use of recovered wools 
is not considered to be much of a factor 
in depressing this market, as such pro- 
paganda has been carried on alm 
tirely in the 


st en- 
technical and trade jour 
nals whose readers are not likely to be 
misled by the half-truths promulgated 
The truth is, the public will not 
anything but the highest grade gar- 
ments. L: clothiers in this city 
used to sell 


buy 
irge who 
around $15 have the 
materials to offer around $35; but 
habitually neglected in 
priced mate 


suits 
same 
such goods ar 
favor of higher rials 

The rag market is speculatively strong 
this week. It is 
tible to emott 


in basal 


1 market quite suscep- 


nal strain and fluctuations 


materials are likely as not to 


change with the traders’ moods. Quota 
tions for mixed softs and rough cloths 
have advanced tc this week, and are 
quoted at 20'2c and 10'%c respectively 
Graders who buy anywhere near these 
figures insist that they cannot dispose 


of their stocks 
a profit, 


demand 


it prices to yield them 
considering the slack and spotty 
made by manu fac- 
and woolen mills. Until there is 
some radical change in the type of fab- 


rics produced by woolen mills, it would 


substitute 
turers 


seem that neither the substitute nor the 
rag divisions of this market can look 
for any permanent change for the 
better 
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DYEING LOOSE WOOT. 
NOILS, RAGS and 
SHODDY 


a J : 
Two men will operate 3 machines 


loaded with 500 Ibs. each raw wool 
900 lbs. each rags 
Stripping, chroming, washing and 


dyeing are all accomp 
handling, and a 


charged in 


ished ak; one 
loaded cage is dis- 
less than five minutes 


Matting and felting are IMPOS 
SIBLE. The character of work done 
in these machines and the cost of do 


ing it are unequalled by any other 
method 


Patentees and Sole Manufacture 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Groveville, N. J. 


Discharging a batch of dyed stock 
suaseerenenvarereranrvveryeqntne 
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THOMPSON 
OIL 
CANS 


A Vers ( an IS 
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pressed 11y b tore 
leaving the Tac 
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RR CAN one? 


anteed not to |e 
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or squit : CANS 3 
( as iy be d 

WW any length 

your! l nes, 


CARR CAN COMPANY, Raynham Center, Massachusetts 


Wool Burring 


and 


Picking Machinery 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Double 
Cutter Woolen Shear 
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WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly half a 
century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mille and we have 
been at it ever since. 

The “ LOWELL,” 
experienced mill men 
COTTON, WOOLEN and 
equalled. 

They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and 
yet hard enough to wear well. 15 colors and white. Contain no oil or grease. 
LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 
Write for color card and prices 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Tener Tre 





leader of mill 
needs of textile mills. 
“ LOWELL” 


crayons, is made by 
For all uses ip 
Crayon is un 


the acknowledged 
men who know the 
WORSTED mills the 
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WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED ANO 
ALL INOUSTRIAL USES 


WM. 8 SCAIFE 4 SONS CO. BME TTA 
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Class “RDS” Buffalo Double Suction Impeller 
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Multistage Centrifugal Pumps 


The ideal unit for Boiler Feed Service. 


The entire rotor is in hydraulic balance— 
a balancing chamber with its corresponding loss in efficiency is not required 


Write for Bulletin 952-A-73 
Buffalo Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Steam, Power and Centrifugal Pumps, and Condenserr 
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4-Stage, Class ‘‘RDS” 
Steam Turbine Driven 
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POWELL VALVES: 
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WITH NON-HEATING WHEEL { 
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The Powell New 
“Trenew Valve 


lron Body, Bronze 
Mounted Renewable 
Dise and Seat Ring 
Kasily Reground. 


Note Horseshoe 
ice “*Y”’ 


(Which Eliminates a Locknut) 


Isa great improvement over 
the old method; made it 
sizes 14” to 2” inclusive, 
FOR 10-POUND STEAM 
WORKING PRESSURE 


\sk your dealer for Powe 


THEA W™. POWELL Co o 
YT DePenpaave ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES, & | 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Soooeeacooagce 
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BOILER 


OF ALL 
TYPES 
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_ Towers and Tanks 
_ Storage Tanks 
- Pressure Tanks 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION 
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Structural 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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IMPROVED TONE FELT 
IN BRADFORD SECTION 


Spinners Still Looking for Spot Lots 
of Fine Tops—Export Trade in 
Lower Counts Slow 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


BrADForD, ENG., Oct. 15.—Overtime 


has 





now comic need in earnest in the 


wool combing industry in all sheds 


where this is possible, and topmakers 
are 


consequently more 


cerning output difficulties 


sanguine con 
The welcom: 
decision of the operatives does not mer¢ 
ly mean so many hours overtime, but in 
volves a better understanding between 
employers and employes which should 
tend towards increased output in other 
ways. As a matter of fact the prospect 
of an improved supply of fine 

taken the edge 


tops has 
not off the demand fo1 
spot lots, as might have been anticipated 
Che tone has become decidedly more 
cheerful all round, 
the market 
and fine 


and spinners art 
for odd_lots of 


crossbreds 


searching 


merinos 


for early 


available 
delivery, and are quite willing 
to pay Is Od or even Is 6d above quota 
tions for future delivery for them. For 
future delivery prices still show a hard- 
ening tendency, and fine crossbreds are 
quotably dearer than a week ago. Top 
makers’ quotations range about 120d for 
and 111d for super, god for 
58s crossbred, Sod for SOs crossbred, 65d 
for 50s crossbred, 45d for 46s carded, 
and 35-36d for 4os_ prepared. These 
prices are for February or March deliv 
ery for merinos, and December or J 
ary 


7OS, 60s 


nu 
for fine crossbreds 

There is also a steady business and a 
medium and 
which keeps prices 
firm in spite of more plentiful supplies. 
Yarn values are also stiffer for all sorts 


good deal of inquiry for 


coarse crossbreds, 


except the singles which were formerly 
so largely used on the Continent. Bot- 
any yarns can scarcely be bought at all 
for delivery before April or May of next 
year. Spinners of fine counts generally, 
as in the case of topmakers, are a good 
deal more concerned about deliveries on 
old contracts than entering on new ones 
The confidence with which users oper- 
ate on the present record basis of values 
IS amazing. 
ened 


The position is strength 
the 
tops 


because margin between 


material and has 
1 
¢ 


luced, and wool bought 


raw 
now been re 
at the last Lon 
don sales would cost as much in the top 


as is quoted for future delivery. Mean 


while tops and yarns from the Continent 
are being offered in this market at 
prices which compare favorably wit] 
Bradford rates, and some business s 
been done in this direction. The pos 
tion of the exchange is solely responsib| 
for the advantage in price, because Con 
tinental buyers have to pay h f 
the wool as Britis S V 
n | ces W t cle n t t 
‘ et Ire nt ce Mil c + e ( in + 
had en satisfied, t t nd I 
) ed on the Cont t ht help 
ng Bradford pri ( 1 
ti more reasonable basis \t present 
however, wool is relativel s de 1s 
t S 
DIFFICULYIES OF FINANCI 

In reckoning cost of produ 1 now 

idays topmakers | t low av 





FOREIGN MARKETS 


ought in London for cas ut Owing to 
the congestion at the port and delays in 
transit the capital is locked up for weeks 
nd sometimes nths b e the wool 
can be converted into tops and turned 
ve Che position is sier than it was, 
but it 1s st very bad. During the pas 
week representatives x % B idt ord 
trade had an interview with delegates 
from the Railway Ex tive Comm itte 
at which very serious iplaints of de- 
lays were made. The railway represen 


tatives naturally 
the 
the interruptions caus 


plead the shortage of 
wagons, much |! 1 


traders, on the other hand, view 


ibsence of co npeti 
indif- 


meth 


control as one of the reasons tot 
ference, and point to “ red-tape 


delay tra 





which 


ods irrespective or 
any material factors such as wagon 
shortage. It is no li to finance 





} 


hases on the present basis of values, 


and traders naturally resent. the 
l 


purc 
en- 
forced holding up of traffi 
SALES AT 
\ sale of River 
at Antwerp yesterday 


ANTWERP 


Plate wool was 


Values realiz 


did not differ appreciably from London 
rates, Merinos showed a rise of 15 pel 
cent. compared with the August sales, 
and fine crossbreds 10 pe ent Sorts 
below 50s wert neglected nd mostly 
withdrawn The Government sale of 


wool at Antwerp has been postponed, 
the date not yet 


railway 


and announced. The 


strike no doubt delayed ship 


ments 
GOVERN MENT 


HOARDING CLOTH 


Some very pertinent remarks have 


been made during the past week by Mr 
J. H. Whitley, who was chairman of the 
the 


ques- 


famous committee which evolved 
Whitley the 
tion of the high price of cloth, he said 
a visit to the tailor made one gasp; but 
the had million 
yards of khaki cloth in stock—enough to 
clothe any hey dreamt of having 
during the next forty That 
khaki put upon the market redyed would 
effect 


he Government 


Councils. Discussing 


Government sixteen 
army t 
years 
have an immediate 
He had sent to 
different samples of redy 


upon prices. 
twelve 
ed khaki show 
ing what beautiful stuff it would make 
in the coming winter | 
ket, 
reduction in price that wo 
single week. He had not 
induce the War Office to let that khaki 
The War Office had a 

socks. Mr. Whitley's 


if put on the mar 


ibstantial 


and showing what a very st 
uld make ina 
been able to 
go. 20,000,000 


remarks 


pairs ot 





are all the more timely because the 

tandard ¢ thin scheme sé 1s have 

De ne moril d Nothing furt has 

1 1 | it +t] volun sche 

b¢ 1 n a out ¢ V 

which t B | « ked 
1 

¢ ute S ntn 

that 4 s the scheme more diff 

¢ ) t € t 


COTTONS CONTINUE 


STRONG AND ACTIVE 


Producers Not Anxious for Further 


Business- Yarns Dearer— 
Rush for Cloth 
By Frederick IV ttersall 
MANCHESTER, ENG, Oct. 2 We have 
I ed t ( rie! 1 ¢ strong 
nd active marke Perhaps in son 
quarters | mess € the mort 
rrecular than last we nd loubted 


ly increased difficulties are € 
met with in arranging transactions. Pr 
ducers are deeply sok 


indifferent as to extending 





further ahead 


ments 


vanced during the last few weeks by 
leaps and bounds. TI | 


nere 





very big inquiry and a_ con 





trade has bee 


nd another 


n put throus 
News 


relating to the 


tton crops has not b 





\merican ¢ en 
quite so bullish, but no reaction in prices 


seems to be in Lancashire spin- 





ners are ell handicapped by 


the shortage of the higher er ides c 


ases 


are being mentioned of 800 more “points 
on” being paid for desirable sorts than 
in August Che active demand for 


Peruvian qualities seems to have cleared 
the 


able. 


market and very little is now avail 
There has been a very big buy in 
the Egyptian staple orted that 


spinners in_ the 


bought very freely 
] ] 

has been a marke 
It is understood tl 
cert ] ive ( 

for a long way ( 
given in this secti 





the beg 
vats, ot Paisley, 


ufacturing ITpo 
Messrs ( 


purchased = about 


1 
of this week 
15,000,000 pounds 


ie value eing 


weight, tl | about £4,000,000 
The conditions in the Manchester mar- 
ket at the moment are certainly extra 


ordinary and many old members of the 


Exchange 
a rush 


never remember before such 


for manufactured articles, es 


pecially at the prices ruling today. 


YARNS DEARER AND ACTIVE 


Prices in all kinds of yarn have again 
stiffened. A large 
with and numerous 
freely at 


demand has been met 
have sold 
Now and 
again the prices and delivery required 
checked progress, but 
who have not able to 
little 


another 


spinners 
advancing rates 


have producers 


been sell in one 


quarter have found difficulty in 
section. Uset 
are beginning to realize that if they do 
not will, and 


carcity of sup- 


securing orders in 


buy some one else there 
of the 
plies becoming more pronounced before 
been 


American descrip- 


is a distinct fear 


the end of this year. There has 


an active demand in 


tions for home consumption. Certain 
counts and qualities in twists, especially 
in ring beams, are not easily obtained 
quickly Producers of wefts have 
trengthened their position during 
the last week tw Spinners of 
he higher qualities have had to put 
up their prices to a considerable extent 
in le ‘ themsel S unst the 
é t basis f Liverpool. 1 
tensi ying in bundl rns for 
Chi | ( ised 1 h « ent Lhe 
, 7 of ae “42 
\ eal { i s transpired in 
S S (x I It 1 ihere ha 
é 1 t n cops for 
Holl I t listinctly 
1, ite wend re 
| rap 1. Sy f have 1 
to protect themselv nst tl d 
I wm tl vy 1 rial In many 
t | 1al s it is exceedingly 
dj It 4 ‘ e ad ery } wy; t t 
March, and contracts have been ar 
rat dt s week wl hw t be com- 








e¢ very larg dimensior 
S salesmen have desc he situa 
tion a 1 on the part of buyers t 
obtain supplies I t on ny tern 
whatever Chere is und itedly 
that ¢ xt y t 
stinct SC ty I I 

fabrics luvers ¢ 1Z¢€ that 

ey e 7 S¢ ] ~ ist 

» del pl Ss wit 
facturers Price is nlyas nda 
consid t if ly del y can | 
obtained Re kable figures ive | 
I d for s k lot Very ¢ I 
telegrams have been received from ( 
cutta and a consid ible t er 
transpired grey and bleached shirti1 
and printed and dyed goods, healt] 
supp Tf hye I riven by ¢ le s 
bay | Karachi It seer quit 
pe ssible to. sati fy sh ppers to China 
and a substantial trade has I l 
reported in staple mak« | mis 
laneous cloths P1 cel rf ‘ 
] ive d ne i | busine \ll I 
goods | been in active 1 est 
Near Eastern outlets and plent t 
ness is been about f tl et 
Central and South Ameri Some 
couraging sales have been mentioned for 
Jay nd Sing pore lhe ! t d 
continu t | \ I ( life \I V 
manut re! now ex] 1 wish t 
check the enterprise of uve nad 

me cases what are considered pt 
hibitive prices are being quoted 


ITON MILI 


Over a month ago the 


mittees ot the 


Amalgamation 


Operative Spinners’ 


and the Cardro 
\malgamation 
the probablk 


in the 


and 
the operatives 
result of cotton 
It was decided 
sub-committee to 


tives met 
p sition of 
future as a 
mill buying movement 
to appoint a 
into the matter 
tions. It is 
ther 
Committee 


inquit 
and make recommenda 
that at a 
the j Executive 
held at the end of 1 
it was decided to apply for a joint con 
ference with the Master Fed 
eration for the purpose of discussing 
the question. It is hard t iv wha 
attitude will be adopted by the trade 
union officials, but one of their 
the 


understood fur 


meeting of int 


ist weel 


Spinners’ 


points 


future att ide depre S- 


is that 11% 1n 


experienced the employers may 


sion i 
press for a reduction in wages on the 
ground that dividends are practically 
non-existent or very ill, wherea 
if the capital used in the industry re 
malt at present the proba 
bility of a healthy return to ehold 
ers 1 ¢ \ mal Ve i t ¢ 
said, however, that sin 1914 the val 
f all factories in Lar hire | £ 
up owing to the increased cost of build 
il | equipping new mill From 
' 1 < t of view it may be 1 A 
it t 1 few weel ll know 
neern at Ol 1 increased tt 
p capital by 100 per cent., the 
ent tale f ¢ ¢ t 
or long time tl iS | 
( ft t T ‘ ) ‘ ‘ t 
1 : but t last i] n was 
t the rat f 15 pe t. p num, 
e meqns really 30 per 
ent. ne ni n tl ld paid up 
pital. It need that a fir 
1 dicate has pur ed the | 
Mill at Royton, near Oldham, at a ¢f ( 
vhicl } it £ pe I 








Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 


| 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
yu W. rite for Booklet = 


RE STEREC 


meer" NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. = 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS = 


a BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
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A Moral Certainty 


Dodge Bros. Motor Company’s Deliberate 
Selection of Kuhlman Transformers for their 
Great Plant in Detroit . . . Confirm the fact 
why... Thousands of other Great Institutions 
and Municipalities Decide Finally on Kuhl- 
man Transformers. 


The City of Cleveland has Just Awarded Us 


a Large Contract 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
TRANSFORMER MANUFACTURERS 


S I N Cc E 1 8 9 4 


RUHLMAN 


TRANSFORMERS 
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THAYER P. GATES _! 


Consulting Engineer and Textile Specialist 


HHULUNULUOUNLUUOUEUOLUUULCUO 00 CHO TALULA ALA 


Room 735 Grosvenor Building 
PROVIDENCE, R. | 


HANLAUQULUUUUUUUUULUYANLUNNONUOOUUL 


AUSUUALUNNUULALAAN 


Mill and Power Plant Engineering | 
Appraisal and Special Reports | 
Operation and Management = 
Production Engineering 


Textile Engineering 


Our Years of Practical Experience 


At Your Service 


Fam TITTHTTTVTTTOUUUTLLCTOLUUUOLUUULHTOTHHVOUUUVELLLTTLLHTTVTTUVVUOLELTTTHULTTVOUUTTTLTTTUTTH WMA li Lilli dl ddd willl Uda iii 
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MAN CAPACITY OR 
WAREHOUSE CAPACITY 


Use the empty space between the top of the pile and the 
ceiling —the spar e thi at's inac cessi ib le to the gang of 
juggling 1 r box-bale-or-barrel-boost 
ers Gl r A REVOLVAT R eae to the top— with 
half the labor in half the time Store to warehouse 
capacity, limited , re by ceiling height; not by man 

apacity Use your storage quarters, not the men, 













or all they're wort h 

His el les with lower laborcosts—that's the REVOL- 
V ATOR One man can throw on a load, swing the 
RI EVOL VATOR'S saiaioban base toward the pile, 
raise the load by turning the crank and the fellow on 
top can slide it off « eal. 

Bulletin TW43 tells more about this ‘Steel Giant” and 
low you can use it and effect a big savings 


REVOLVATOR COMPANY 
Sales Agents for 
N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO, 
317 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. ; 








BREAK IN COTTON 
UNDER HEAVY SELLING 


Speculative Longs Alarmed by Money 
Market Conditions—Attitude of 
Spot Holders Uncertain 


There has been a heavy general liqui- 


irket 


least, 


dating movement in the cotton 1 
during the past week, so far, at 


as futures are concerned On Wed- 
nesday morning January contracts sold 


at 33.00 and March at 31.15 witl pres- 
deliveries, 


1 


ent crop generally, showing 


leclines of 2 to ahh ( 


3 
with the high levels rea 
the month 


as compared 
hed early in 
(here is every indication 
that the weakness originated in the sell 
ing out of long contracts by speculative 
holders who were disturbed by a fear 
»f tight money, deflation of credits gen- 
rally, the continued we 
ign exchange, the uncertainties of the 
peace treaty and a diminishing demand 
for spot cotton \t least t 


’ wana , . 
g md tor 


lere Was no 


ad 
a chang 
ng the size of the crop 
f the 


intil the 


better grades, and 
break in raw ma 
that there appeared to be 
ing of the demand for go 

As prices worked below the 35c level 
for January deliveries, Southern selling 
became more general and urgent. In a 
1 


no doubt, the 


source has also represented liquidation 


measure, selling from this 





»f speculative long accounts, but it has 
been in sufficient volume to suggest con- 
siderable against 


hedging cotton pre- 


viously carried without such protection 
a feeling in specula- 
tive circles here that holders of actual 
cotton in the South weré becoming un- 
‘sasy and that the advance in 


This idea created 


ll money 


rates here or in the Federal Reserve 
Board's rediscount rate, might result in 
the calling of loans and liquidation of 
spot cotton in the South. In fact some 
| track 


he cotton believe 
situation will 


authorities in t 
that the 
ultimately 


‘ess commodities, 


world’s 


torce 


money 
liquidation of all ex- 


particularly where 


merchandise has been held for specu- 
lative account At any rate, there were 


ipprehensions that the break in raw ma 


terial would be followed by liquidation 


»f cotton goods, although most cotton 
that entally the 


i very sound position 


traders consider fundan 


goods trade is in 


Nervousness over the coal situation 


has doubtless contributed to the 


ness, but rumors that an immediate em- 
bargo might be declared on ilroad 
freight had been followed by an of 


ficial statement that there will be no 
such action except it should be 


Southern 


required 


is a last resort spot mar- 
kets have 


with the 


declined sharply in sympathy 


break in futures, with con- 


siderably smaller volume of business 


yn the decline which may reflect a with 
a disposi 
tion on the hold off 


effect of better weather on the 


lrawal of offerings as well as 
part of buyers to 
for the 
movement and the unsettled situation 
in futures. Domestic mill consumption 
for the month of October proved a little 
heavier than expected, and exports have 


been running heavier this month, but 


the influence on the recent bull market 
was less a comparison of prospective 
world’s consumption with the total sup- 
ply than a belief that there would be a 
white cotton. The 


great scarcity of 





RAW MATERIALS 


developments of the past week have not 
indicated any change in the proportion 
of the 


traders are not so sure that such grades 


better grades in the crop, but 


as strict low middling and low middling 


seck a contract outlet, even 


may not 
quotations on the board are 
Idling cotton. 


i 
\s yet, however, very little cotton seems 


ough the 


th 
below a parity with m 


to be moving toward New York, and 


there have been further shipments from 





the certificated stock which now 
nounts to only a little over 12,000 
bales. Sentiment has become very ne 
vous and unsettled regarding the more 
1m diate « rse t ket, but 
below the urtace there still appears 
t he 1 feeling that w t cotton rad 
ing middling and above, at least, can 
not be expected to show much perma- 
nent decline until new crop prospects 
begin to tak shape and influence the 


markets A estimated 
ginning to Nov. 14, at 


nd the crop at 10,900,c00 bales exclud- 


report 


150,000 bale 5 


‘stimates so far pub- 
bout 9% to the 
following table will 
sing prices in the 
kets of the 
nparisons 


country 


New York. Nov. 19, 1919 








G estor 41.50 40.00 1.50 30.50 24,10 
‘ ‘ ns. 40.00 39.00 00 29.75 10,973 
Mo ‘ +f 0 28.00 407 
Ss h 34.44 37.50 1.94 29.50 418 
Norfolk 8.50 27.75 TOS 
Ne York 39.20 39.1 05 30.20 
Augusta 0 0 00 27.93 1,278 
Memphis 13 10.00 3.00 30.00 5,150 
Ss Louis $3.50 42.00 1.50 2 
Houston 10.00 89.50 10 30.50 20,546 


The following differences on and off 


middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton 


The grades 


Exchange late on Tuesday 


marked** are not deliver- 


able on contract: 





WHITE GRADES 
Me Mont Au Ave! 
DD Ss pt gomery.gzusta y 
M F 2.50 0 » 2 0 00 
S MOOG 00 757 0 e 
G M 1.50 0 1 1 1.¢ 
Ss M t 0 1.00 
Middling 
Ss Il. M 2 oof 2 00° 2.00* 2.00* 1.93* 
— 6.00* 00* 4.00% 5.00* 0 
‘Ss GG. O..10.00* 7.008 0* o0* 13° 
4G oO 12.00% 10.008 7.50*° 9.00* 0 3x" 
YELLOW TINGED 
**S G. M Even Even 1.00% 1.00* 1.2 
; M 00* 1.75? 2 00* 2.00* 1.93° 
Ss eM 200 200% 300% 4.00% Vs 
**Middling 4.00% 3.00% 4.50* 6.00* 4.45* 
ee | M ,ane 4 ne é or 9 One €4 
ay M 900° 7.00 9.50 11.00* 1x 
YELLOW STAINED 
i M 3.50° 3.75° 4.00° 150° 44 
**S) M 00* 400° 600% 650° ene 
**Middling 6.00* 00* 8.00% 8.00 1 
BLUE STAINS 
**G. M 00* 3.00% 00* 7.00* 68* 
**S OM 00% 4.00% ¢ * S00* 6 . 
**Middling 9.00° 6.00* 8 00° 00° 8.05" 
* Off o 
Cotton Trade Notes 
The Census report o1 upply and dis 
tribution for October showed domestic 


mill consumption of 555,344 bales com- 


pared with 440,354 last year. Consump- 
tion for the first three months of this 
542,193 bales 

This year’ 


about 6,200,000 


season amounted to 


against 1,405,287 last year 


fisures are at the rate of 


bales pe! ve iT 


The number of active cotton spindles 


during October was 34,307,367 against 


32,730,584 last year. 


October were 352,231 


Exports for 
bales against 385,995 last year, and for 


the three months, 1,067,983 against 


1,037,820 last year. Exports up to the 


beginning of November were disap- 


pointing, owing partly, no doubt, to un- 
favorable labor conditions at the ports 
Action on the Edge bill, which is de- 


signed to facilitate fin 





tional trade has been postponed by the 
House until Decembe 


Weil Brothers 


— 
I 
< 





letter written when New York contracts 
were € ling around the 37 ¢ level said 
iF trast wit premiums that 
ire € x p l the ole grades 
ds staple ttor ire the great dis- 
vhi t low iddling, low 
iddling and below are being marketed 
sold, and with the premiums exist- 
rg e present time in New York 
New Orleans tf Decembe ind 
January, it is only | 1 that great 
ny low grades, particul low mi 
is lov | ge will b 
te t ette rice t n be I 
t ed fr p ers I I S 
cle q 4 € grades a r 
\ ( erence 1 \ i li n i 
l ¢ t S t 
ering s ttor \ tl nte n I 
1 it and tencade ng it on < t { 
lhe col the tality of these low 
v ics t 1¢ grevyvis as in 
te er vears, but bright, « mpat itively 
peaking COnse€ juently will prove oft 


f 
< 


lerable quality 


Up to mid-November, according to 


s 


ork Cotton Exchange figures, ex- 


ports to Germany had totaled 117,972 
bales, Belgium 46,658, Holland 95,357 


Spain 79,830, Italy 98,961 
Governor Harding, of the 


Xeserve Board, has been quoted as say 


ing cotton loans are safe, and he seeks 
mly larger margins to protect the 
banks He Says banks should not be 


used as a medium to enable owners of 
cotton to withhold it ntirely from 
irket with a view to forcing prices t 


an unreasonable level 


\s an instance of scarcity, and the 


dificulty a buyer has in securing white 
cotton in exportel n Tuesday tried to 
buy soo middling and soo str nddling 
vhite cotton in warehouse at Southern 
point Hle went ) \ f 

\ n in the past ‘ hased 
eavy immounts H was it r only 
00 les middling white nd at 


points on January 


4 London cable says that financier 

t! marl pect further decline 
I erlit t le t 1 $4, le n 
thit happens sa tabilizir 

edit i nh rate I € | nks 
expect an improvement ft t fir 


of the vear, however, after the pressut 
of cotton bills and the stringency of 


American money shall pas 


S. M. Weld & Co.'s traveler writes 
from Waco ‘Cotton this section that 
is now being picked is undesirable and 
think 75 per t. of crop fron now 


of bollie character 
\ leading New York banker who has 
ust returned from a two months’ trip 


abroad, said yesterday that while con 


ditions in Europe are far from satis- 
fatory, they are not bad enough, in his 


justify the 


opinion, to extremely low 
rates quoted on foreign exchange He 
iys Europe h pes to pay Wat de rt in 
35 to 40 years 
The British 


announces 


Chancellor f the Ex- 
chequer that he would de- 
1 revert to the policy of arti- 
dollar exchange, 


which was abandoned in March 


line to 


Vv supporting 


307 


COTTON WASTES HESITANT 


Spinnable Stocks High, But Slow 
—Oily Cards Accumulating 





es: € iround recent estal 
lished high levels, but there has been n 
muvers as x Tl yrding t 
edent have pee XK pects 1 In t 
te t urse. considerable bus 
c ! e but. as whoie, ac 
tivity vy below n | 
ly ‘ | f 
p Vit nt 
t etw ‘ x 
g 1 es + 
g1 I S 
( 1 + 
eet 
\ ( ( t r ttie 
Cc 1! 
‘ ! 
t t ly 1 
‘ Ly 
‘ { t | el 
t ( ent 
\ \ t | en 1 
} é (ily if 
W te I ] 1 
an l S Sine t imi 
mut es ] ( t ‘4 ope 
I et t ul 
p! I ( t ( heing 
| il Dp WISeS r i 
this « { M t Ss md 
thread ré vil lowly t firn 
price 
QUOTATIONS 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) Per cent 
No. 1 peeler comber...... 75 - 80 
Short peeler comber ws 65 70 
No. 1 Egyptian comber 75 80 
Short Egyptian comber. 70 76 
White card strip ‘ 55 — 60 
No. 2 white card strip 35 45 
Cents 
Dirty card fly 3 2% 
Dirty picker motes 3 
Card and spinning sweep 3 3% 
Weave sweeps 3 
Soft white threads 0 1] 
Hard white threads 10 10% 


Soft colored threads 10 10% 
Hard colored threads 1% ie 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note) 


Per cent 
Sakelarides comber 860 — 90 
Sakelarides strips 90 —106 
Egyptian comber 70 -— 80 
Egyptian strips 67 — 72 
No. 1 white peeler comber 80 -- 86 
Peeler strips j ‘oa ee _— 70 
No. 1 white strips 60 — 70 
No. 2 white atrips 67 — 66 
No. 1 white spinners 80 — 90 
Cents 
No. 1 solled card.... Keeens ae — 12 
No. 1 Olly card. ...-sceeeeeees 7 — 99 
No. 1 otly card Seen seecennes 6 — 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... 11 — 13 
No. 2 white willowed fly ‘ 9 — i} 
No. 1 cleaned white picker. 8 a ’ 
No. 2 cleaned white picker 6 — 7 
Hard white threads i2 — 13 

Hard colored threads 12 — 12% 

LINTERS 

f.o.b.N.Y 

Texas, clean mill run......-+- — nom 

Texas A ° ecee — nom 

Eastern, clean mill run —— &- 9 

— — 8-10 


Staple linters . eee 

NOTE Percentage based on pricea of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton for 
day of shipment 


lem P The Emaus Silk Co. has 

mf ted negotiations tor th purch >¢ 

{ it M town, P ymMpris 

1! ib t n ( t D use | i site 

the struction of a large new plant 

Phe tial structur ll be yr tory 

brick. about 150 x 200 feet, details of 

which are now being arranged. J. H 
Ire ick is president of the company 








Inter-Department Hauling 


with 
“Leatheroid” Steel- Clad Cars 


y running, self ‘olling 


‘ s and rough handling are guarded 
rl Leatheroid dy, in itself n 

ling fibre, i loubly reinfor j 

v teel ri d to tl re All irs 
\ j p rim and 1 ls l 


Leel-« 
i rim 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Roving Cans Barrels 

Warehouse Cans Factory Boxes 

Combination Dofting Round Paper Baskets, 
Cars ete. 





SEND FOR 


Rogers Fibre Company 


Leatheroid Manufactur 
13 W. 16th St., 


1024 Filbert Street, 


BOOKLE1 


ompany 


Ne >Ww York 


Philadelphia 


121 Beach St.. Boston 


Leatheroid Sales Division, 


QUAL 


* DOBBIES” 


8 to 32 Harness 


“tg 






SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


—= “JACQUARDS” aut tyres 


a 


— 


SMUT TITUS TSE TTT 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 


a f mitt HTT TY VAUEELATELALEUUEEDL ELLA EEL ENA STEETU LTT TET AT SOUENATN ATTN ETTORE TRACER NATTA OTNNEL TC TTNT ENON TT ae TNT 
em TT 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE 0. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES spPerep 






IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS | 
TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 


J.H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


& 1 U TSY 0001 SCOTT COATT 
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THE VULCAN ROVING CAN 


prevents broken ends 


glossy inside finish and true 
running on the card table. The body is made of the 
best chemically treated fiber which has many of the 
qualities of rawhide. All rivets are burred so they 

Rings are made of steel and have 
Every can is accurate in size and per- 


in roving by its smooth, 


cannot draw out. 





rounded edges. 
fectly round. 
factory service. 


They are built for long continued satis- 
Write for prices and list of users. 


TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 





; ALFRED SUTER 
— * 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 


Established 1834 a “sauirs a — dadeniatelh sili | i 
THE PIONEER REED WORKS OF THE COUNTRY 
The J. A. Gowdey Reed 
and Harness Mig. Co. 
1226 NORTH MAIN STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Loom Reeds 
For Silk, Cotton, Wool, Linen, Carpet and Wire Weaving 
Large Stock of Raw Material always on hand 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Prompt Deliveries 
METALLIC REEDS FOR WEAVING SILKS A SPECIALTY 





JSAM AA PT TTT 


THE FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Providence, Khode Island 
OPERATING 
FRANKLIN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE PLANT Telephone Union 1857 
ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
HARRIS - CORLISS ENGINES, Reboring Cylinders, 


d Repairs on all kinds of Engines and Machinery—Shafting, 


Telephone Union 963 


Manufacturers of 


Overhauling an 


CML RAMSAR TTT UTTTU TTT OVEOYTCOTOOUOTOOORONIOY co OOOMD  ATETOCOGCOVECYOLSTO COUT FPTD at 


Pulley Hi: ingers, B earings, Couplings, Etc. Silk Spinning Machinery, French 
W orste« ed Drawit Frames (Frotteurs), Iron Castings and General Mill 
Repairs, Ball Winding Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Cotton Bat 


Yarn Dressers, Special Machinery for Textile Work 


I leads, 
IMUNETT AAMT NTN Tee eaT A TTTNeTANEE TT Te TUTTE ENTETETTOTEETET PETE TPPTTTTTOTTTEE TPT? arma 
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RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


























WOOL UOT A TIONS nills | Ve h d tl to \ rh ne } } hs . 1 } } . 1 } 1 
f i Nuts | la me tO work nearer the lave reached this city today has been difficult to state just what the actual 
Ga10, PARNSTLVaNls AND Weer Yieewma end of their contracts on fine goods, nsiderably delayed and will not ar- market is. However, dealers. say 
Government sales last week revealed 1 > much before the latter part of De- stric ly staple i M\ 1 would be 
ie as —— ‘ ae ‘ surprising iem j ll kinds o Auctions for British account around $2: good averag tay le at St 0 
A & abv. “n. cloth'g 66— 68 - a J : 1 . ’ ~ ' ' ’ ~ 
Fine de F ; vOoO nd predictions freely indulged fore be considerably behind to $1.95; choice fine clothing at $1.75 
% 1 ) 8 1 t t the Gover r would have half | dos iple < ered t $1.75 
4 1 great difhculty in selling wools have t $1.80 for cho wools iverag 
\% bid 63 ( iled OvE r tm 4 rl ve » + 1 } 1 S. = 1 } 
: bid tailed altogether to materialize. It was Boston Wool Trade Notes Staple lf blood, at $1.70, with clot 
ken 1 ranted h ewhwit has , > 1 \ vi | t SrGe- 4] t] 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK taken 1 sranted by everybody tha Brig.-Gen. B. Eslin, chief of » ng wools at $1.05; thr eighths terri 
sities ne i ge nwashed ne W ls would sell easily and at high ind wool de partment ot agriculture of tory at $1.40, with choice fle € in this 
fn. cloth’'g ..— 64 M to % bld 7. vg 6«(*PFices, Dut that buys would be willing s, uth Africa, is a recent notable visitor rade at $1.30 n qu | a 
. oO ke \ vreat juantities oO oo - t Ss t SI 1 | ] 
‘i Patan MISSOURI AND SIMILAR. to take away great quantitie t wool, jin the market. He is conducting an in- $1.10 to $1.15 is asked 
Giwece 7i— 75 S Bibscacce --— 60 not required for immediat mill con +} ] bein } mnt men SearERe EP 
ea: eee OF “Common Se I { vestigation | King to tl umprovem t SALI El 
sit to ne } ve! Ol sed : . S 8 +1 i. ie i 1 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). ers Se Ne = itessedly of packing and growing Cape wool: Sales this week include 50,000 Ibs 
Se. ale th, 6 and r edie poor and shabby. ‘re especially adapted to the American quarter blood unwashed Missouri 
< ° »G—— a me sstde —_— » ’ yf 197 1 ] ry t } ’ 
Sp. middle Fall free...1 30—1 35 Bullish sentiment still permeates the manufacturers’ needs. He is now on a 64¢; 50,000 Ibs f three-cighths Mi: 
counties.1 45—1 50 Fall defects 95—1 00 wool market The stimulus of last tour throngch tl heep o¢1 neg : souri at 66 23> OOO f id brig! 
S'th 12mol 30—1 35 Carbonized 1 45—1 65 1. Pe ee ee ; ii kaa ta Bente See nee <eeen ‘ 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS) week S auctions continues operative and tions of the West three-eighths s 66 to ( 
Fine 12mol 65—1 70 Fine fall...1 20—1 39 In general it may by id that Summer G. ] Purrington is on a ten-day Indiana three-eight ld 
fine 8mo.1 40—1 45 =e : : ’ eae ree E 
ORBG (8 Street cannot 100k t wool situa cation, which will be spent hunting in basis; 50,000 Ib { lt bl M 
30N COURED BASIS). ' ' ‘ ; ; , : i s as 
Staple, East- Cloth, East tion in any other than a very tavorable the neighborhood of tl \llequash nd hr ats with «x 
ern,No.1.1 70—1 75 ern, No. 1.1 55 1 60 manner The 1 t } | . ' \T 
: Staple, East- Cloth, East- ee ee : wool oe is being > . ’ 
= ern,No.2.1 55—1 60 ern, No. 2.1 45—1 50 llited trom tl Loy Vv tne attractive Hle Is accompanie \ tthe »ON0) | t i" ( ] 
' PULLED—EASTERN power of publi nad not being Mamber i the Pn ctves) Oh | . on 
) Scoured Scoured ? 1 ; : : vi 
Fine 1 7 180 Iambs’ B bis forced up trom t raw material t Golf Club met at the Wollost G 
2 pitas vg ; = ty 2 wae tom | greed at pl feel f wool 1 \\ ‘ vy. Oct. & euest ‘ 
C super.. 85— 95 Coarse . os—1 00 grower and merchant. Wool manufa Richard Patton, Louis Bae = 30, 
| MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED tures such as tops and y I re quoted K hland I etly ti ] 
BASIS) ee thi saul ; ee Bed 5 : , i i 
Stple, fin. 75—1 80 Fine cl'thg.1 65—1 76 Ser week tha y week 10 \lfred C. Gaunt & Co ve opened a 
Do.,% bid.1 60—1 65 Fine med..1 60—1 65 months The wool irket follows, Poston e at 176 Federal street, u S \ 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). rather than precedes. thos bernesgee en Aa dale E Beal eee ae 
Fine ....1 60—1 65 Fine med..1 55—1 60 ; r I FORT pareve the 1 agement of Fred L. Beale uty, W 
ry < count! ’ 1 ne 1s Re wl } c Wc . ‘ 1 -_ 1 f kc f mie 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED Pen ee oe eans Mr. Beale, who | { returned from lack 
BASIS). caught up with the public ne ties 1 \ ‘ S erly wit | t the ‘ 
Fine ....1 66—1 70 ee. Bee -1 10—1 16 Petes i oe i 7 : : - , 
No. 1....1 60—1 65 No. 4... 105—1 19 “Hotlmng and u iS pe ad arrives t I \leGra Wi ( nd prior tering essio1 that 
No. 2....1 30—1 35 ‘ demand for wool gra will that w elling agent for the Limer- \ ef \ 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS), Daan: oscea. ot level Mill f Limerick, M 1] | t 
Fine med.1 65—1 60 Fine cl'thg.1 60—1 65 , ‘ ' \W\ . 
; MOHAIR ARGI , x ' 
Domestic. Foreign P Departs Bs] nnour 1 that the fact. dealet vy the is not 
Combing... 70— 72 rurkey . — : a ai \ } } “ Smeal ] its | } 
Carding .. 58— 60 Cape ; Gis. Oe Government Or we ' is Wool, Tops and Yarn B ch, t t plentif upply I 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. I licate ent wool 1 States Quartermasters Department, t vools lable ( 
oo —— the intry to last at least one year. If Wool Administrator and Distributor, all high 1 ‘ ( VA 
. ‘ (greasy): 7 ‘ y : I> 
choice.1 6 1 70 bid 60 the demand were normal « ering all t the personnel and records pertaining held at $1.60 to $1. 1b 
- Combir gt 8 ( } ‘es t +} } } f ] p : f 
: aa “ 55—1 60 . bla gy, strades, this would r xactly true, but ) ese offices, have been transferred are noted t $1.25 V1 vel ‘ 
3 Clothing, » bid 80 8 inasmuch as fine wool nly have been to the office of the Zone Supply Officer wools at $1.30; western B 
- choice.1 4 1 50 Merino 8 s é . ; . ; : ‘ ; i . 
Clothing ident nical : nd are vet, in the main, being called of Boston and in the future will be aroun $1.10 Anything elow 
good..1 30—1 3: x-breds: for, the statement will bear qualificas known as the Wool Branch of the Z ¢ ‘ ‘ edit l, « 
Lineoln . te: 5 Se ; 
y High | bla & t1o1 If the statement is taken at its Supply Oft« cept t se whi in ‘ tlere 
: face value then the contention of wool basis of carpet wools sucl i | 
E “ICN CC 7 . ‘ “ : . oT — ‘ 1 1) j 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) growers that importations should be CONTINUED ACTIVITY Grav wools are the dullest 
~~: : oe prohibited f several months would Choice fine process 1A | 
asneda.. —_ AGL CLIP... «« —.o . . * . . 
Whd. col — Sa aie... ae, eem to have considerable reason be- Wools Moving at Firm Prices in All Id at $1.45 to $1.50, with $1.60 | 
a oo 55 — — ind it. Total wool holdings were esti- Grades le, a rit to report 
Karadi.... .. —655 Manchu’n 36 —38 mated at 729,373,000 pounds grease PHILADELPHIA, Novy is ( tinued wool 
: Scotch BIlk.. } 
Oowhite — rian ‘ , 32 —34 DASIS Monthly consumption 1s around ctive interest on wools 1 reported in NO M ED PO 
a co Mites pee nena “ 60,000,000 pounds Boston is credited the local t ‘ Many ul wevel Noil es n in the improve 
ra: (hussian se —o) 1 1 } 1 ' } 1 ‘ rr) t 
Comb’g.. 42 —44 Servian skin with holding about 156,000,000 pounds stated they had not been in p tion to nterest witl consequently firme 
Wid. ball 40 —42 ; res +s ee put through any great amount of busi- price basi Many buyers a id st 
Wid. open East India: sa . : ¢ ‘ : : ; ‘ \ } ¢ 
hall a «att Gray.... 30 —35 FOREIGN MARKETS ness, as their recent sales had rccupied t iking I t y at | . 
' a as Washed: . 1 1 1 1 , “al ct 2¢ hlooad 
Unwid 30 4 Vickan'r 55 58 London sales have ended for the much of their time in getting them out levels, such as processed quarte bl 
Gd... on ® aay ' \ ) ] | 
Szechuen 36 —38 Joria.... .. —.. present to resume De I \ very nd they have not been able to open at 8oc, but dealers hold for 90 to 9 
pete = ” strong series nas been exp rienced uy ir other stocks so to have them . three eighths processe , are noted t 
. ‘ 1 | t ty - . ] . Sr oO 
Kand'hr 53 —E55 with prices, on the whole, higher than 1 shape to ofter Consignments of $1.10 to $1.15; half blood a 20 t 
an r —55 ? . } ; nN aa : Sr oc Sr ac: noils 1 he 
7 previous sales, thus establishing record fleece wools are still coming in, it is $1.25; fine at $1.25 to $1.35, moms In t 
i lecsaneapces “5 aed ~ quotations for the vear and in some Stated, and this engag: considerable grease are noted at the following price 
i : ; ‘ i" SRR 
cases for all time Little Switzerland time in handling them in preparation quarter blood 60 to 7oc; three-eighth 
oy y “kT - ) ~ ‘ ‘ording “oO oO 
STRONG AND ACTIVE has been in the lime-light, buying comb- for the trad Dealers report a de at 60 to &sc, according to condition 
T 1c ’ . | ! - senquaesia ¢ lh : ] slood at &Ssc to $ >: fine nouls at 
TONE IN WOOLS ing and scouring wools freely at high cidedly improved tone to the market lf ble lat 5 ; 1.05; fine noil 
: prices At the closing sale American with marked firmness in_ prices The 95 to $1.10, the latter being for a very 
mS = : . : ' t 5p eeam ohthe . "9 _ hoic Ol 
ns Sentiment Bullish—Plenty of Wool buyers took over greasy combed interest in ee-eight ind quarter choice noil, 
but Not Much of the Grade merinos at $2.57 on an exchange of blood wools has been well sustained, 
Demanded $4.20, a figure approximately at parity Ww ith firmer prices Fine staple wools Phila. Wool Trade Notes 
ittittg > . r : : . ] ; for similar ! n demand. but limited offerings J]. Wylie Christie, Philadelphia, G 
3 Boston, Nov. 19.—Great activity is with price paid for similar wools in e in demand, it limited ttering yli¢ it ie, 
; = e 3 - ¢ ’ ) > ' oO has } 
E noticeable in scoured wools with deal- Ford Hall. Bradford top makers are naturally restrict trading at high values. ernment Wool Administrator, ha 
> ° he »o11] ] : rnmen vool ' y ] he ; Tt yithice 
= ers and manufacturers buying more badly behind in deliveries and spinners [he results of the Government wool transferred to t Boston « é 
Ee : : . secant asa ia - e have _— oe , ons vools oils. ete 
z freely. Medium wools are more sought are quite willing recently to pay exces- ictions in Boston last week have been Fry & Pancoast, . , noi | 
2 after and at higher prices than a week sive prices for spot Government tops » steady the market and strengthen have removed from their f , , 
. . 1 TY! sda marl ] wsitior ) he de ( oO1 orade ion 27 ) mnt street, to mu 
eB or two ago. Boston is still the cheap- in that city The Montevideo market the position of t lealer 1 all grad tion, 137 9 rot e 
’ : Saal > ean +} n ican n >t ver aua S 2 ) ront street, 
| E est wool market in the world and this is reported as very late with arrivals Reports from South American markets larger quarters at 39 50. ! t 
; ad ? ; 7 Pp ae eatin. anette dans rec re will be in bett« Osition t 
5 in spite of high prices paid for Austra- as yet scanty, but clip in splendid con- are very strong, with Buenos Aires 46s, where they will be in better | 
“ ' » “s > se aig el St. seas WeNeSss 
F lian wools last week which, however, ditio1 Choice warp 64s, shrinkage 48 44s and 4os offered at 43c; Montevideo handle their busin 
' £ " : ; ; 7 1 » s sf aide t f ; dn eich » Co nc wool and 
E were slightly lower than London prices per cent., are offered in this city 88c 64s super-merinos at a landed cost of E. S. Parkhurst & | I A 4 
b . ° 1 . 1 onal Sr ¢ hair dealer finding ine! ed taciiit 
for similar wools even at low exchange landed, and Concordia wools equal to )0 hair deal id incre 
, } \ ' ) ne } en 1 m t I I 
rate. Nevertheless no very strong man- last ye é | round lots at FIRM VA i t 1 
‘ ; ’ ' ' { ‘ at i f \ all smseel stated e <tanle wools » la er corner es t ( { 
: ifacturing demand for medium wools &2 anded The first « Sit ( ot iS previous! at ! tapl ] t irger co! ! 
3 1 expected i sone quarters until Brits Colonial \ 1 whiel was tft r ery scarce rti yt . ea floor of the D 
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FrercHeR WorKs— 
CENTRIFUGALS 


Here’s a type of E. U. Motor Driven 
Made with 30 in., 36 in., 48 in., 
54 in., 60 in. Basket. 


Others— Belt and Engine Driven for any Drying 
Purpose. Write us of your extraction problems 
today. We will solve them. 


FretcHerR Works 





\ 


Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








"Sle ASHER TAPE SPECIALISTS” - 
Gummed SLASHER TAPE _ 
and Slasher Tape Machines : 
PAPCO PAPER PRODUCTS C0. 

3 ATLANTA, GA. | 


Filling Winders 


COPS BUTTS BOBBINS 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


Filling wound of any material for Plain, Automatic, or 
Narrow Fabric Looms or for any other purpose. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 





ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS Of 


Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 





WRIT| US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME, N. Y. 


UST UTD TUTE TEP E er 


Our Well Drilling 
Department is ‘fully 
prepared to drill 
wells of any capacity, 
to any depth, 
through any forma- 
tion, anywhere. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL CO., INC. 





i Photograph of well drilled by us for City of 


Dublin, Ga.—flows 650 gallons per minute Dept. T. W. J. Va. 


Richmond 
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SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


} 





3S Greene St 


New York, N. Y. (xo BRANCHES) 
Gemma mcr HUI F piMuUt aU OTTO ULL TETATT EA 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


| ASHWORTH BROS. 





Properly treated = 


nds the most flexible building materials 
t er reduces the insurance rate Sound timber aie sts fire. De- 
cayed wood burns like tinder. After more than forty years Pro- £ 
terol leads for brush, spray or open tank applications. Read 
Circular S 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 2 





October 25, 1@19 


ttt 


Getchell’s Galvanized Floor Pan 


Protects Your Floors 


Oil cannot leak through this floor pan because 
of the raised bead—when the pan is nailed to 
the floor the nails go outside the bead. 
Getchell’s Galvanized Floor Pan is stronger 
and more durable than zinc—and can be fur 
nished in avy size or shape. 


S. S. GETCHELL & SON 
Tin Cylinder Specialists 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Galvanized piping for pickers, 
slashers, ete. 











Hardwood Loom Specialties 
— =e ee 
Jack Sticks Lease Rods 
Pick Levers Pitman Arms 
Picker Sticks GSS ——_s—Race Plates 
Treadle Blocks : . - ’ Sweep Sticks 
Parallel! Blocks We Carry a Large Stock of Well Sea- Setening Showers 
Cloth Roller Blocks soned Second-Growth White Hickory Scavenger Rollers 
it All Times 
THE CLAY MFG. CO., INC., MAIDEN, N. C. 
oe 

SMM OL PT 

3 

2 ee 66 ” 

_ Specify “HARDY” for BRUSHES and BASKETS 


Wherever exceptional demands are placed on a brush, there will a HARDY 
BRUSH be found. 

For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the 

leading mills with brushes noted for their quality, dura 

bility and service. 
HARDY MILL BASKETS are made of highest quality White Oak for 
= ll textile mill requirements. 





3 


We will gladly submit samples free of cost. Write for booklet. 


; FRANK H. HARDY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


MAU 











=a 





CUTTS STINT TCU HUTS UnED UOT UOE TOOT TT | 


GRAVITY and 


PRESSURE oF I LT E R S | 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE ‘LEVER 


Changes weight without stopping frames, es uniform weight, essential to bes 
results. Half turn of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 








Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 7 


Oak Leather Tanneries 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Belt Factory, New York 





Write for Catalogue No. 10 


23 Ferry Street, New York, U.S.A. 





N iN WNL dU tae 
'Green’s Fuel aecimaiiuaaie cut i 
down the fuel consumption and 
increase the boiler capacity. 


SAVE COAL 


TTT TT 





Sommer 
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Issued Nov, 22, 1919 
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Stanley Belting 


WOVEN” 
successfully 


“SoLiIp 
used 
in Woolen and 
Knitting Mills, 
Bleacheries and: 
Dye houses. 


STANLEY 
ELT! 


Stanley Belting 
Corp. 





Chicago, UL 
a MUUSUANNNUUANESENALSUUARMENLSNENUNTENOUTU NURS N SON ATTN eT NTA | TNT 


DECALSO 


OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ia 


UST 


We specialize in 


Electrification of 
Textile | 
Mills 


3 
i 
4 
i 
3 
j 
j 
3 
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‘ Nethare iiendne Co., Inc. 
= 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

: 
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CONTRACTS EXECUTED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


General Offices New York & 


PITTSBURGH, PA yyy, 
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TEXTILE 
SALES STRENGTHENING 


Increzsing Movement in Fine Wools 
—Little Interest in Carpet Grades 


New York, Nov. 18.—With a back 
ground of about : a — 
buy ether 
pric lis week is 
ral 4 Ru Ss were 
cur I \ { e Ga 
pur t ( e Boston 
sale is b wholly t 
England, 1 \ id to be tl 
boas I p l t W 1i¢ 
make Lp { I sil i‘? a P ind 

1 e pure s¢ 

Fine wools iy be sa be in 
aACllVe nov i¢ | 1 rs 
have Capes still to scl 

ire mostly of low edge s 
that finer edge would s¢ readily 
Prices on Capcs, taking into accoun 
that the market is fairly cleared ot 
the very best ones, are heard all tl 
way from $1 to $1.40. Lots sold 
Tuesday around $1.25 are said to have 
brought fair prices for their class 

Carpet wools are dull and= are 
illed in certain quarters’ dead. 
Heavy imports, and plenteous cables 
from sources now being heard from 
for the first time since tl war, are 
said to be responsible Dealers are 
chary of bidding at the host f op- 
portunities offered largely on the be 
lief l mil] have d (ule 

5 p ly 5 ‘ « 
buy« 


bi 


soaring 


on raw silks. A decline and recovery 
in Yokohoma within the week have 
shown Americans extremely active 
in the buying over there. A 4o000-bale 


day 


manent 
business at 1 Hanover street, t 
pied when 
was 
ters 
fire 


tember 


ving 


N. Y. Wool Trade Note 
oe 


Kitching has engaged 


quarters tor his wool bre 


per 
y)kerage 
o be occu- 
alterations are completed, it 
announced from temporary 
at 43 Broad Street, taken 
at 45 street 


quar- 


Beaver early in Sep- 


RAW SILK SOARING 


Manufacturers Buy Sparingly at 
Record Prices Up to $13 
Manufacturers are 
sparingly on account of 


prices in domestic 


and frequent 2000-bale 


the strength and activity in Japan 


the se 


clined to wait out for 


The local 


mills 


market 


which 


dull 


is rather 


a decline 





since the 


understood to be 
the 
quotations 


days show 


and 
can do so are in- 


Kansai 
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~ Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., P 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY | 
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WO OL SCOURED—CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. 


CAMDEN, N. Jj 
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CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 5 
Wool Secoured and Stored | 
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1921 Mendell Street CHICAGO, ILLS 
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FRANCIS WILLEY & CO | 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPH)} 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 
(AL MAAN DSRNA) AA NATTA TENT ETOH TN evUTH UREA MSNA GALAN Nee 
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AJAX Woo. PROCESSING COMPANY 
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ALDEN AN 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING i 
1822 East Venango Street Philadelphia - 
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- . COLUMBIA BASIN 
' WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


3 Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 
j IDAHO - - WASHINGTON 

AND OREGON WOOL 
4 


252 Si BOSTON 


ummer Street 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 
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OELRICHS & CO. § 
WOOL IMPORTERS 
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4 AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS§ > WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 
11 Broadway 246 Summer St. 3 NORWICH, CONN. 
+ NEW YORK BOSTON § “You can Win with Winchester” 
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DOMESTIC 
FOREIGN 


-WOOLS 


WATER TUBE 
BOILERS 


HEIN 


HEINE PATENT STEAM SUPERHEATERS, 


STEEL STACKS, 
HOUSINGS, FLUES, ETC. 


HEINE SAFETY BOILER COMPANY 
5317 MARCUS AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AKE OUT A LIST NOW 
of the idle Machinery or 
Supplies which you cannot 
use. Send it to the Textile 
Clearing House department 
of Textile World Journal. We 


will tell you how much space to take 
and the cost of the advertisement. 


Textile World Journal. 
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double extra cracks are quoted at SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
$13.20 and Sinshui No. 1 at $12.50 a ARMOUR & CO-- PULLED WOOLS | . 
pound. Italian silks are also scarce Commission Merchants Boston ait ital te.) 
and are —. d sold in special lots, 248 SUMMER ST. a 
variably, from $12.50 to $12 ns a pound. BOSTON Chicago 

Prices current on Wednesday were | Chicago Phila. New York ! 5 
as follows: ae a MEMENVETLNeNTNNETTD eM NeT Tv eens vena ene svar verenventaey 
Filature Kansai Double Extra 

Cracks . ; $13.20 
Filature Kansai Extra 12/15 90 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15.12.80 
Filature Best No. 1 12.72% 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 12.65 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 12.50 

6 months’ basis 
CHINA 200 Summer St. 
Canton XXA Crack, 14/16 9.50 BOSTON 
Canton XXXB Crack, 14/16 9.— Agents for 
Canton XXB, 22/26 . 830 ; 
E mi : Gpley &Dawson ie? 
= ; le Ae te) el dole ae 

Extra classicals 12.80 
Best Classicals 12.50 
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ine ) 

l ve made as attractive n every 
nse of word as othe lepart 
me f the mill before we can rea 
ib ‘ ect t lave i ifficient 

} experienced hel 
I ere f ee o be ( lal k 0 
ambition on the part of our young 
men 1round the mills tO prepare 
hemsel for responsible positions, 
ne i unable to se where the 
econd hand and overseers of the 
a coming from, unless some 
‘ hie offered that will be suf- 
attract e to cause jive, ener 
et youl men to put forth some 
ecial effort when they are offered 
ec- 
In my opinion, the suecess of an 


management of his 
»p depends largely upon his ability 


TEXTILE 


to win their respect and confidence. 
In order to do this he must lead a 
decent, respectable life, and 
should insist on his second-hands and 


clean, 


section men doing the same. We 
must see that the second-hands and 
section men treat their help right, 
howing them as much respect and 
consideration as they would expect 
for themselves or members of their 


this, the 
required to treat the 


own families In return fol 
help should be 
nen over thet cf ugh thev wer gven- 
Homen ai respe 
they hold 

By putting these 


ideas jnto effect 
we cin be educating a set of help that 
will be loya] both to themselves and 
to their employers. There is no idea 
or motto that I know of that will beat 
‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you” when it js applied 
to the management of help in the 
spinning room. 


Report On Weaving 
By A. T. : 


Y 2 Quant 
Question—-Do you keep a _ record b ' i ny 
regain in weight from sizing? ib | S 1 
Answe B keeping a record of : e 
our regain it has a tendency to make nile allow 
lasher men more particulal by keep Question— Would it pay to soften 
ng the warp sized more uniformly. water for making size? 
\ her ' } a ~~ or S * e 
“ : ave a regain of 9 to 10% Answer—I have never tried this, 
ny soft wraps. A and from the questionnait [ don’t 


niform ! is very necessary. Hu 


midity « no e regulated to suit 
both heavy and light sized warps 
Ouest What is your average per 
nt vain it werght? 
Answe Fo 0's, where there is a 
ood humiditier system, warps should 
ow a ‘ iin of S to 10 to insure 
od ru ! Sizing is much cheap- 
in cotton If you are making 
od yarn you can size heavy and 
ve good running weaving . 
weight to the varn, thin or thick boil 
tarch? (State why vou think so) 
AnSWel Have not used thin boil 
l tar 
i thi indicate about half of the 
mit think thin boiling starch pene 
ute better and addg more weight 


better running work on 


There are so many things to consid 


er: The kind of slasher cloth used, 
the amount of cloth on the roll, the 
depth of the size box, temperature of 


speed of the slashe1 
used, If a compara 
made 
same for each 


size jn box, the 
nd ingredient 
ve test is made, it 
it! ill conditions the 
starch 


Que stion 


should be 


What temperature do you 
keep your size in box? 

Answer—lI found 192 degrees about 
as much as I could use, Any more 
tempera‘ure will cause size to boil 
out of box unless the supply is kept 
very low 1 don’t like the idea of 
pot having plenty of size in the box, 
t 


for the yarn as a rule does not stay 


submerged as long as it should for 
the size to penetrate well 

Question—Does your size penetrate 
the yarn better at 210 degrees than 
192 degrees? (Explain fully). 


Answer—Could not get my size over 
194 devrees F. After the temperature 
eot above this the size boiled out of 
the box 

Could not get a test 

Question—Should gum be used in 
sizings? Whv? 

Answer—Personally I don’t know 
much abcut this. Judging from the 
questionnaire a large per cent. otf the 
weavers think genm adds strength 
and prevents hafing 

Question W) 1 1 t] e better ~ ylu- 
ble or plain tallow? Why 


Answer—I prefer the plain tallow, 
1s my Men always seemed to make 
* Superintend t \rceade M hr k Hi 


think anyone has made a thorough 
test on this point 

Question—How is the best way to 
save Slasher cloth? 

Answer—Cloth should be taken off 
rol] every week and soaked in clean 
warm water, so as to extract all 
chemicals 

Question 
ords of production 


to kee p rec 


and seconds on 


Does it pay 


en sectio If why ) Dor 


Answer— Yes, it creites competi 
tion between loom fixers, 

Yes, it creates competition between 
weavers 

Question—Does it pay to keep rec- 
ords for each loom of all defects made 
in cloth? If so, why? 

people will call it 
red tape, but it is not nearly as difficult 
to start a good system as you might 
think, and it will give the necessary 
information for the superintendent or 
foreman to place the responsibility 
where it belongs The weaver and 
the lcom fixers are not always re 
sponsible for seconds. With a good 
system, you can look over it ten 
minutes and know more about your 
weave room than you could learn in 
hours spent in the room. You should 
know each day the number of seconds 
caused by bad work in the depart 
ments before it reaches the weave 
room, as well as what was caused by 
weaver and loom fixer. It wil] also 
show whether the overseer is looking 
after clean-up hands, oilers, and shaft 
hangers which sometimes make sec 
onds from oil. I know a good mill 
difficult construction cloth 
making 8& to 10% which 
idopted a good system of records, 
and in two weeks the seconds were 
4 to 5%. 

To make a long story short, it pays, 
for it keeps behind everybody from 
the superintendent down to the loom 
cieaners 

Question—Should section 
paid a bonus? If so, why? 

Answer—I think it a good jdea. It 
will give the better man most pas 
and encourage good work. 

‘a) For the least amount of sup- 
plies used? I think that would en 
courage poor work 

(h) For a eortiin percentage of 
preduction? 1 find it a go d way to 
vet production 


Answer—Some 


running a 
seconds, 


men be 
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(c) For a low percentage of sec- 
onds? He will make a greater effort 
to keep his looms in such condition 
that they will make less seconds. 

Question—Should weavers be paid 
bonus for low percentage of seconds 
or charged for high percentage of 
seconds? 

Answer 
petition 
bonus, 

Question—What results do you get 
from dressing your reeds with tallow 
when warps are being changed? 

Answer—Tallow will prevent reeds 
from rusting at the ribs, thereby mak- 
ing them last much longer and _ pro- 
long the life of shuttles, 

Question—What results do you get 
from regular inspection of shuttles 
in use? 

Answer—The regular inspection of 
shuttles by a competent man will cer- 
tainly show if the loom is in good 
alignment, which is absolutely neces- 
Sary for good running work. It will 


Yes, I find it creates com 
between weavers to pay 
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also show up other poor work of a 


fixer, Many break-outs would be pre- 
vented. On automatic looms, if 


springs are kept tight it will save 
waste and work for a weaver placing 
bobbins in a battery several times. 

Question—Do you keep a record of 
the life of each shuttle in use? 

Answer—The record of the life of 
shuttles can be easily kept and is 
very jmportant for it will show up 
carelessness in the fixers. The result 
will be lower shuttle cost. 

Question—Do you dress your loom 
belts? 

Answer—Belts mivy be dressed with 
tallow with good results It will re- 
sist moisture which will prevent laps 
trom coming apart. It will also re- 
lieve the jerking of belts which are 
near humidifiers or damp places, and 
thereby make looms run yery much 
better, 

Question—What do you think ig the 
greatest need of weave rooms today? 

Answer—System and cooperation. 


Report On Power 


By S. 


ie appearing before you in answer 
to my own questionnaire, I wish 
to thank you for the loyal support 
that was given me by the Association, 
and also for the valuable information 
which I received. I wish also to 
thank the Mechanical Engineers 
whom I consulted—al] that I knew in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, as well as the ones 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 
mailed to 
some of the operators of the largest 
textile plants jn the country covering 
from East to Northwest, 
from the majority of whom I received 
most satisfactory answers, 


\ly questionnaire was 


territory 


OBJECT 


At the May meeting I was appoint- 
ed Chairman of this Committee to lead 
in the discussion of “Power Prob- 
lems,” I thought that possibly under 
this subject a discussion of the rela- 
tion of modern economy to coal con- 
sumption and resources might be in- 
teresting as well as helpful. 

If I could dig up information which 
would show the Operating Engineers 
the vital importance of making every 
effort to burn less coal, I would feel 
that something had been accom- 
plished. 

Some of the Combustion Engineers 
make statements that 25% of the coal 
consumed is thrown away, This state- 
ment has not been denied—nor taken 
against; therefore, we are 
forced to accept it as a fact, 

In Technical Paper No. 219, pre- 
pared by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Mines, you will find the 
following: 


issue 


Twenty-five to fifty million tons of 
coal] can be saved by improved operation 
of industrial plants without changing 
their present equipment, and without 
decreasing their manufacturing output. 

In order to save fuel by burning it 
correctly it is not enough to merely 
bring about proper conditions in the fur- 
naces These conditions, after they are 
once started, must be Kept going, and 
we must have some means of knowing 
positively that they are being kept up.”’ 


DETAILS OF OUESTIONNAITIRE 


The questionnaires sent out were 
mailed to some three hundred Oper- 
ating Engineers, and I received only 
twenty or thirty percent of answers 
to the following question: 

Q “How much coal] do you burn per 
horse power? (Base your coal in. the 
°4 hour run and for the months of June, 
July and August.)’’ 

\. Operating Engineers for 214.844 
spindles claim that it takes 1.90 pounds 
to 2.00 of coal to the horse power 


* Consulting Engineer Victor-Monaghan 


Mills, Greenville, S. C¢ 


B, Rhea* 


Operating engineers for 485,620 spindles 
average 2.00 to 2.15 pounds of coal. 

Operating Engineers for 78,528 spindles 
average 2.25 to 2.50 pounds of coal. 

_ Operating Engineers for 852,400 spin- 
dles average 2.50 to 3.00 pounds. 

Q. “What was the best showing you 
ever made in any plant within the past 
ten years?” 

A. In answer to this question Oper- 
ating Engineers for 426,360 spindles claim 
1.90 pounds of coal per horse power per 
hour, while Operating Engineers for 875,- 
S32 spindles claim 200 pounds of coal 
per horse power per hour. 

Q. “If you ever measured your feed- 
water what evaporation was it and what 
temperature?” 

A. Operating Engineers for 628,316 
spindles claim: “for a temperature of 
feed-water ranging from 190 to 200 de- 
grees 74% to 8% pounds of water to one 
pound of coal Engineers for 716,562 
spindles claim they evaporate from 9 to 
10 pounds of water to one pound of coal 

Q. “What coal] per horse power woula 
be modern economy?” 

A. Operating Engineers for 
say 1.50 Ibs. 

Operating 
1.72 lbs 

Operating 
2.00 Ibs. 

Q “What evaporation would be moa- 
ern economy?” 

\. Operating Engineers for 
spindles claim 9% lbs. w. to 1 ec. 

Operating Engineers for 264,460 spin- 
dies claim 10% lbs. w. to 1 ec. 

Operating Engineers for 578,008 spin 
dleg claim 11 lbs. w. to le. 

Q. “What steam consumption would 
modern x? 


378,368 


Engineers for 160,370 say 


engineers for 582,144 say 


31,00» 


economy be? 

Operating Engineers for 200,000 spindles 
claim 12 to 13 Ibs. 

Operating Engineers for 338,365 spin- 
dies claim 14 lbs. 

Operating Engineers for 262,240 spin- 
dies claim 15 Ibs 

Operating Engineers for 31,000 spindles 
claim 18 lbs 

The fifteen boiler manufacturers 
written to say: “With coal that con 
tains 13,500 or 14,000 B, T. U.. you 
should get 9% to 10 pounds of water 
evaporated to one pound of coal, and 
some even better. With a 500 horse 
power unit and boiler efficiency of 
80 percent your evaporation should 
be 11 or 11% pounds.” 

With twenty engineers of the larg- 
est power concerns in the country 
the concensus of opinion was that you 
could get a K. W. hour on 15, to 1% 
pounds of coal with coal containing 
14,000 B. T. U., and in a plant of 
1,500 or 2,000 K. W. 

I have been told of a test on a 30,- 
ooo K. W. unit when operated on 
210 gauge pressure 108 degrees su- 
per heat, 28.9 vacuum, and carrying a 
load of 27,000 K. W., the water rate 
was 11.25 lbs of steam per K. W. with 
a 77 percent boiler efficiency, using 
13,500 B. T. U. coal, 212 degrees boil- 
er feed evaporating 9.97 lbs. of steam 
per Ib. of coal. It did give a K. W. 
hour for less than 1.25 lbs. ef coal. 

I did write a number of Mechanical 
Fngineers in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, and they seem 
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to be of the opinion that for a plant 
in a Southern cotton mill with 13 500 
or 14,000 B. T. U. coal and of 800 or 
1,000 horse power, you would be able 
to get a horse power for 2.00 pounds 
of coal per hour. Take your coal for 
the 10 or 11 hour day and base your 
coal on 24 hour day, including coal 
for fire protection and slashing. They 
say it is often gotten for this. 

In positions I have held and run, 
and in slasher tests which I have 
looked after, I find it takes ordinarily 
1-10 lb. of coal per horse power in a 
mill running No. 18 to 40 on plain 
work. (This ean be varied on loca- 
tion of slasher room, etc.) 

In my opinion, based on experience 
and observation, you should be able 
to do your slashing and keep your 
fire protection for two pounds of coal 
per horse power per hour, and at 
this time, with 55 hours per week, 
800 days a year, that would be un- 
der three tons of coal per horse pow- 
er a year. We have nearly 1,000,000 
spindles in mills that are doing it. 


COAL, AND THE SUPPLY 

President Roosevelt in 1906 with- 
drew from entry sixty-six million 
acres of supposed coal land, and the 
United States Geological Survey was 
requested to classify these lands, and 
appraise the value so they might be 
sold at prices that accorded with 
quantity and quality. 

With this point in mind, it was de- 
cided by the Unitéd States Geological 
Survey to attempt to estimate the to- 
tal quantity of coal which would be 
mined in the United States, looking 
ahead forty, fifty, or even one hun- 
dred years, 

Of course it is not contended that 
any one living today can say posi- 
tively what will be done one hundred 
years hence, but an attempt was made 
to forecast, In doing this, the pres- 
ent mining practice throughout the 
world was. considered, and the 4s- 


sumption regarding maximum depth 
and minimum thickness and maxi- 


mum impurity were based upon pres- 
ent practice. 3ut generally the lim- 
its now observed were exceeded be- 
cause it was almost certain that the 
future will go far beyond the present 
operations, for in some places today 
the methods used are far in advance 
of those that generally prevailed 


twenty or even ten years ago, Two 
limits were set, one at a depth of 
three thousand feet for easily mine- 


able coal, and the other at a depth 
of six thousand feet—a depth that 
represented what is now considered 
the ultimate limit of coal mining, 

When the output of the mines is 
compared with the original quantity 
ivailable, it is seen that the 
bulk of our coal is not necessarily 
coming from areas which contain the 
greatest quantity, but from the areas 
which contain the best coal. 

This discrepancy becomes more 
startling when the production of the 
individual compared with 
riginal resources. 

Although the relative size of the 
oal fields may be a matter of some 
urprise, the really staggering facts 
resented in the figures are immense. 

If all the unmined coal within three 
housand feet of the surface—three 
trillion, five hundred and _ thirty- 
ight billion, four hundred and fifty- 
four million short tons could’ be 
placed in one great pile as solid as it 
iow lies on the ground, the pile would 
eighteen miles long, eighteen miles 
igh and eighteen miles wide 

Similarly if all the coal which has 
een mined in the United States plus 
fty percent waste, a total of fifteen 
illion, eightyv-three million, one hun- 
red thousand short tons were piled 


great 


states is 
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in the same way, the pile would be 
one thousand five hundred and forty 
feet long, one thousand five hundred 
and forty feet high, and one thousand 
five hundred and forty feet wide. In 
other words. only about four percent 
of the original amount has been 
mined or wasted in mining. 
How Long Coal Will Last, 

There has been considerable spec- 
ulation regarding the length of time 
the coal supply would last, but here 
again there are so many factors that 
any estimate partakes of the nature 
of a guess. 

Our coal consumption, or produc- 
tion as it may be called. is increasing 
speedily and is growing with great 
rapidity. 

In attempting, therefore, to calcu- 
late how long the available amount 
will last it is manifestly incorrect to 
base the calculation on the present 
rate of production or consumption at 
the rate of the last decade, as the 
rate will continue to increase for a 
long time. 

If we asume that the rate of con- 
sumption will remain the same as 
it was in 1913, then after allowance 
has been made for unpreventable 
waste in mining and marketing there 
will be coal enough to last four thous- 
and years, but of course such an es- 
timate would be absurd, for the rate 
of 1913 will probably not be held in 
any single future year, 

Again, if coal production or con- 
sumption should increase at the same 
rate as it did in 1884 to 1894, and in- 
crease from 788,948,364 to 1,504,141,406 

an increase of ninety percent; in 
1904, 2,632,797,641—-an increase of sev 
enty-five percent; and in 1914, 4,799,- 
620,431—an increase of 82 1-3%, the 


Cs 
supply would not last one hundred 
years. The true life of our coal fields 


lies between these two extremes, and 
the probability is that it is nearer 
one hundred than four thousand, 

Although by every reasonable esti- 
mate the ultimate exhaustion of the 
coal reserves of the United State ap 
pears to be an event so far in the 
future that it need not concern this 
generation but slightly. The facet 
must be remembered that the bulk of 
coal being mined today is the best in 
the country, and that before long, 
perhaps fifty years, much of the high 
rank coal will be exhausted 


SPINDLES AND HOW DRIVEN 

In North Carolina you have three 
hundred and thirty-one cotton mills 
containing 4,821,329 spindles: 69,784 
looms, 
Driven with Electric Power 1,625,448 
Driven with Steam 23,386 
Driven with Electric and Stean 1.788.380 
Driven with Steam and Wate, 223,536 
Driven wit Itlectric and Water 1,675 
Driven with Watery 162.836 


In South have lt 


1930,950 spin 


Carolina you 
cotton mills containing 
dles; 114,748 looms 


Driven with Steam Power 1.292 300 
Driven with Electric Power 1,212,010 
[sriven wit Steam and Electric 1,386,148 
Drive With Steam and Wate 290,76 
Driven with 1] ctric nd Water 1,428 
Driven with Water 7, $12 
Driven with Steam, Water j 

Klectric : 168 


In Georgia you have 140 mills which 


together contain 2,533839 spindles 

and 47,422 looms. 

Sob6,395 are steam driver 

; Hi re ela t ( ad Ve 

106,844 re driven ! ele rici i 

1 aos re \ é arivetr 

606.124 e stear und elect driven 

60.760 are steam, water nda electr 
ariven 


In Alabama you have 66 cotton mills 


which together contain 1,203,176 spin 


dles and 21,551 looms 
7 f spindles steam driven 
260,958 spindles electric driven 
170 spind electric ind steam 
driven 
220 spindles water ind team 
Iriver 
00 spindle \ té iriver 
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69,612 spindles water, 
trie driven 
states ol 


steam and elec- 


In the North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
you have 13,489,274 spindles and 253,- 
285 looms. The approximate horse 
power used in driving this number of 
spindles would be 504,148 horse pow 
er, To give you a maximum horse 
power for the 13,489,274 spindles—it 
would be 546,160 horse power. 

For the sake of argument we will 
say it was done by steam at the rate 
of 2.00 pounds of *oal per horse pow- 
er per hour. It would, in round num- 
bers, million tons, allowing 
fifty percent for heat. 

One of the greatest things that has 
happened to our country in the last 
decade is the development of her 
water power now in process, which 
has been referred to as the “Great 
White Coal.” It will compare with 
the railroad, telephone, or any other 
scheme that has come to us The 
high steel towers and long transmis- 
sion lines stand out as a monument 
signaling industry. 

WATER POWERS OF SOUTH 

In the state of Georgia with its 
wonderful water power, Tallulah and 
other like development, with her 2, 


100,000 horse power and only eleven 


take 21% 


per cent. is developed. Georgia alon 
with her water power developed 
would be able to drive four times the 
number of cotton mills that are in the 
four states named elsewhere in this 
paper. The power selling concerns 
will be able to take care of fifty mil 
lion K. W. hours annually for the next 
three vears, 

In Alabama with her extensive wate 
power. you are able to buy a block 
of power in some of the Alabama cit- 
ies of 10,000 horse power, and some 
of the companies alone have 50,000 
horse power for sale 

North Carolina and South Carolina 
both have abundant water power, but 
not so much as some states. Possi 
bly in the next three years her de 
velopment could be organized to sev 
eral hundred thousand. 

There has been an almost inexplic 


able indifference on the part of our 
national Government in promoting by 
suitable legislation the development 
and utilization of the water powers 
of the country; in some instances an 
absolute and apparently inherent hos- 
tility, totally unwarranted, has been 
evident in dealing with this subject, 
which under intelligent treatment is 
so fraught with good to all the peo- 
ple. Particularly is this the case with 
reference to the Piedmont section, 
where there is a wealth and exfent 
of wasting water power unequalled, 
perhaps, in any other part of the 
country, 


WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 241) 
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FOR SALE 


We are offering the following mill prop- 


erties for sale If interested write for 


further particulars, referring to each by 


number List changes each week. 


Cotton Yarn Mill, 21,000) spindles 


Cards and combs Located in New 


bork State 
Cotton Goods Mill, 27,000 spindles. 
Located in Massachusetts. 

12 Cotton Goods Mill, 5,000) spindles. 
Located in Mississippi. 

1s Cotton Yarn Mill, 11,000 spindles. 
Lecated in North Carolina 

14 Cotton Yarn Mill, 7,000 spindles. 
Located in Alabama 

15 Cotton Yarn Mill, 5,000) spindles. 


Located in North Carolina. 


16 Votton Goods Mill, 9,000) spindles, 
wide looms. Located in North Caro- 


lina 


17 Cotten Yarn Mill, 8,000) spindles. 
Located in Georgia 


MANUFACTURING 
PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Located on N. ¥ N. #. & &. EK. RB. at 
Meriden, Connecticut, with siding running 
approximately 900 ft alongside the 
Excell 


135,000 sq. ft. floor space 


plant ent steam and electric unit. 
Labor market 


MILL PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 


We the following mill prop 


erties subje 


offering 
et te 


are 
prior sale 
write for further particulars, referring to 


each by number List changes each 


week 


105 Woolen 

spinning 
finishing 
50-90 In 


chusetts 


Mill complete Carding. 
and weaving, dyeing and 
machinery; approximately 


looms. Located in Massa- 


and Woolen Spinning Mis 


106 Worsted 
complete. Located in New England 
Veoolen Mill, 7 seta, 44.400 sq. ft. 
floor space Located = in Massa 
chusetts 

108 Worsted Mill weaving fancy wor 
sted Approximately 100) looms; 
complete dyeing and finishing equip 
ment Located in Connecticut 

202 Hosiery Mill, 12 knitting machines 
with cards, twisters, etc. Located in 
Western New York State 

Goo Mill building with power equipment, 
265,000 sq. ft. Noor space. Located 
in New Jersey. 

603 Property exceptionally located for 
manufacture of silk, knit goods, or 
wootens Located in New York 
State on barge canal 

605 Warehouse, eight stories, with 200 ft. 
dock frontage on river. Located in 
New Jersey. 

607 Mill building, 70.000 sq. ft. floor 
space; siding. Located in central 
western Massachusetts. 

608 Mill building, 40,000 sq. ft. floor 
space; siding Located in = south- 
western Massachusetts. 

606 Manufacturing building, 36,000 sq 
ft. floor space; steam power. Lo 
cated in New Jersey. 

609—Industrial proposition consisting of 
two mills with 321 houses and acre 
age desired up to 500 acres. Located 
in Maryland on the main line of 
B. & O. R. R. 

611 Industrial property of two mills and 


>> houses, on railroad siding of N 
\ N. H. & H. R. R.; water and 
steam power. Complete dairy plant 
included Located in Connecticut, 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


Mill Property Dept. 


334 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y 


If interested | 


MILL PROPERTY 











Knitting Mill with Circular Spring 


Needle Machines and Fulling Equip- 


ment, Capacity Five Hundred Yards 
Daily, Desires Commission Knitting. 
La ve edia iction oOo 
cotto acKed Ve 1 cl a 
edit and heav ; a : 
\ 650, T «W ij 
4 | \ , New Y 

















Commission Rag Picking 
Business Solicited 


KIMBALL MILLS 


East Thompson 


ing quickly done. 
MEND Highest quality 
and service. 


Lawrence Burling & Sewing Co. 


Methuen, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 





COMMISSION DYEING 
Cotton, Wool, Shoddy and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 
COMMISSION SPINNING 
Business Solicited 
WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 
Webster, Mass 





COMMISSION WEAVING . 


Knowles Looms. Woolen 
or Worsted. 


HYLAN TEXTILE 


Lowell, Mass. 


E. J. co 





Beginning January Ist, 1920, the 
advertiser will be in a position to 
loop for the manufacturing trade, 
men and women’s 220 needle hos- 


iery. 





LEO J. MATTY 
Graduate Engineer 
munsellor at Law 


AND LRADEMARKS 


New Ye irk 


COMMISSION SPINNING. Wool, 
Cotton and Merino. Cotton num- 
bers from three to ten. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed as to price and 
quality. 

TROY YARN CO. 


Troy, N. Y, 





Conn | 







City | 











ee SKY 


SX 


Pres) 






ce hyAt« 





WATERPROOFERS OF FABRICS 
Cotton Duck waterproofed with our 
“SUPERBA” FINISH 


Fireproofing of Textiles 
Brattice Cloth a Specialty 
We are in position to negotiate yardage of 
any quantity. 


RICHMOND FINISHING CORPORATION 


931 Pavonia Ave., Jersey City, 


N. J. 


COMMISSION YARN CONVERTERS 
Our SPECIALTY is Ball and Skein Winding 


Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting Yarns 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificia) Silk, Linen 
Novelty Yarns 


DOMESTIC MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








-GARNETTING 


PICKING AND SHREDDING 


Try Our 5 Cylinder Machines on Your Difficult Work 
(Wool and Silk) 


Garnetted Silk for Sale 





i 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, 


18 GRAFTON ST. 


Artificial Siik, Linen, and Novelty Yarns. 


Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 


Cops, Cones, 


Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Telephone 
Trenton 4308 


MorrISsvILLE, Bucks Co., PA. 





ror LEAD BURNING 


Call PASSAIC 2601 


Garfield Sheet Metal Wks., Garfield, N. J. 








WANTED: Worsted spinner 
position to do 


COMMISSION SPINNING 





in 


Bradford system sizes up to 30s 
Two-ply skeins 
Address Adv. 702, Textile World Journal, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Incorporated 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 





AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS | 
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